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PREFACE 


One hundred and fifty years have passed sinee Arthur Sehopenhauer (1788-1860) died in his 
spartan apartment on Frankfurt’s “Sehone Aussieht” (Beautiful View) on the bank of the Main 
river. During mueh of his life he had been almost eompletely ignored, but after the publieation of 
the Parerga and Paralipomena in 1851 his name gradually beeame known to the English, 
German, and Freneh publie. In the 1850s, the eomposer Riehard Wagner and his eirele in Ziirieh 
beeame avid readers of his works, and Sehopenhauer’s “evangelists” did their best to spread the 
word. Toward the end of his life Sehopenhauer joked to a visitor that he felt like the poor stage 
hand who, as the “eomedy of Sehopenhauer’s fame” is about to begin, is lighting the stage lamps 
when the eurtain inadvertently opens and the publie laughs at the embarrassed worker. After his 
death in 1860, Sehopenhauer’s works were translated into eountless languages and began to be 
mereilessly haeked to pieees. Many of his essays were tom out of their speeifie eontext and 
published as separate works—^yet they still sold well, mainly beeause the philosopher was an 
extraordinarily skilled writer with an uneanny ability to wring profound thoughts out of just 
about anything. 

Today, 150 years after his lonely death, Sehopenhauer might well be the most read 
philosopher worldwide. There is hardly a Chinese, Japanese, or Indian general bookstore that 
laeks some work of his (or, more likely, a hamburgerized pieee of one), and the same ean be said 
for bookstores in the West. On last year’s trip to the island of Sardinia, the only traee of 
philosophy in the ferry’s tiny holiday literature bookstore were five Italian books by 
Sehopenhauer. 1 bought one with the title II mio oriente (My Orient). It is in many ways a typieal 
modem “Sehopenhauer” book: a pastiehe of fragments from Sehopenhauer’s published and 
unpublished works arranged by a more or less knowledgeable editor. The book’s ehapter titles 
sound interesting enough: “Me and Buddha,” “Me and the Orient,” “Orient versus Oeeident,” 
“the veil of Maya,” ete.; but these ehapters eontain disjointed statements written deeades apart 
that are stripped of their original eontext. II mio oriente thus refleets less Sehopenhauer’s Orient 
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than that of the editor whose coneluding essay about “Sehopenhauer and India” exhibits his 
predilections: India stands at the center while China and other parts of Asia are banned to the 
periphery. However, as I have shown in a number of publications, Schopenhauer’s Orient 
extended considerably beyond the confines of India, and not even his India was the one we are 
familiar with today. His favorite book, Anquetil-Duperron’s Latin translation of fifty Upanishads 
(Oupnek’hat), was heavily colored by Sufism and Neoplatonism (App 2006d, 2007), and 
Schopenhauer’s interest in Buddhism was far more linked to Burma, Tibet, Mongolia, and China 
than to India (App 1998a, 2008a). 

With regard to Schopenhauer’s interest in India (App 2006c) and Buddhism (App 1998a, 
1998b) I have noted that it is hard to find even a single publication whose author has studied 
Schopenhauer’s sources from the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Thus 
Schopenhauer is often accused of not having known what we today are familiar with. For 
example, the Italian compiler of II mio oriente criticizes Schopenhauer for having ignored Yoga 
exercises (Schopenhauer 2007:218), and Stephen Batchelor deplores that “although some of his 
contemporaries thought of him as a Buddhist, he preferred listening to music than sitting in 
meditation” (1994:259). The tendency to use modem sources and ignore what Schopenhauer 
himself read—or, in rare cases, to read Schopenhauer’s European sources but fail to find out 
what Asian texts they are based on—continues unabated. In my campaign against this tendency 
and for more historical accuracy, I have so far traced the philosopher’s encounters with 
Buddhism (App 1998a), Indian philosophy (2006c, 2006d, 2007, 2010b), and Tibet (2008a), and 
published transcriptions of almost all of Schopenhauer’s early Asia-related notes (1998b, 2003, 
2006a) and of his Weimar library lending record (2006c, 2008b). 

There are numerous reasons why Schopenhauer’s encounter with Asia is of particular 
interest. To name a few: Schopenhauer was the first Western philosopher to be influenced by 
Asian philosophy at an early stage when his system was not yet formed. He also was pre-modern 
Western philosophy’s most voracious reader of translations of Asian texts, and he may well have 
been the earliest European to call himself a “Buddhist” (App 1998a). Moreover, from his teens to 
his death he kept philosophical notebooks that are extant today and permit the detailed 
reconstmction of the development of his views. With increasing frequency Schopenhauer is 
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named as the first or even the only major Western philosopher to have taken Asian religion and 
philosophy seriously. But there are also those who insist that he misunderstood it all. The very 
people who eanonize Sehopenhauer as the first “global” philosopher or eriticize his 
understanding, however, habitually fail to study even his most important Asia-related sourees 
(most stunningly, his favorite book, the Latin Upanishad translation; see App 2006d and my 
fortheoming book Schopenhauer’s Compass). Researeh on these sourees is not only erueial for 
understanding the genesis of Sehopenhauer’s thought and his relationship with Asian 
philosophies and religions but also for the history of the West’s diseovery of the East in general. 
It is a gigantic encounter spanning many centuries and involving many major and minor figures 
in East and West; and in spite of its long past it is still just beginning. Schopenhauer has a special 
place among the most interesting, important, and influential figures of this encounter not just 
because he was a pioneer of the West’s discovery of Asian philosophies and religions but also 
because of the extraordinary richness of extant documentation for his encounter with Asian 
thought. Research that—instead of dreaming up grand theories and mistaking speculation for 
history—makes actual use of these extant sources and tries to see them in historical rather than 
speculative context is still in its infancy. 

The present book addresses a domain that has hitherto suffered from the usual neglect of 
sources used by Schopenhauer: his relationship with China. The fact that the Chinese sources of 
Schopenhauer’s main reading materials about China are here for the first time identified and 
described shows that so far very little has been achieved in this domain. After 150 years of 
Schopenhauer research, even the most basic questions still wait for answers. What did the 
philosopher learn about China in his youth and what did he read about it? What were his major 
sources about China, and what Chinese materials were they based on? How did he see China, 
and how did his views evolve? What was he primarily interested in, and how did this interest 
develop? Why did he write an essay on sinology and what does it contain? To such hitherto 
unanswered or even unposed questions (not all of which will be resolved in this book), I would 
like to add one that regards the title of my present contribution: why can one call his relationship 
with China a “love affair” of the “platonic” kind? 
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I would like to thank the editor of the Sino-Platonic Papers, Victor Mair, for his 
enthusiastic acceptance of this book to commemorate both the 150th anniversary of 
Schopenhauer’s death and the 200th issue of Sino-Platonic Papers. Both my forthcoming book 
Schopenhauer’s Compass and the present one were written in the context of a very generous 
Swiss National Science Foundation grant (SNSF grant 101511-116443; Oriental influences on 
the genesis of Schopenhauer’s philosophy). The support of my tax-paying Swiss compatriots 
makes research of this kind possible, and the innovative approach of Victor Mair and his Sino- 
Platonic Papers team to the promotion and free electronic distribution of scholarly work 
guarantees a breadth of readership that conventional print publishers can only dream of To all 
people involved I wish to express my heartfelt gratitude. 
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1 . The Smiling Pagoda (1803) 


In his boyhood, Schopenhauer travelled widely all over Europe, spent two years in Franee where 
he learned perfeet Freneh, and studied English at a Wimbledon sehool. These language skills 
were instrumental in opening the door to publieations about Asia. But Sehopenhauer’s father did 
not want his son to beeome a “breadless” seholar, and to entiee him to a eommereial eareer and 
show him the joys of wealth, he took his wife and young Arthur on a year-long journey through 
Europe (1803-4). One of the first stops was eosmopolitan Amsterdam. There, the fifteen-year old 
boy wanted to purehase a Chinese poreelain figure and noted in his travel diary: 


Wir stiegen in einem der vorzugliehsten 
Eaden von ostindisehem Porzellan ab. Wir 
fanden hier einen sehr mannigfaltigen 
Vorrath von ehinesisehen Saehen. leh war 
eigentlieh hergekommen, um einen 
ehinesisehen Pagoden zu kaufen, fand aber 
keinen wie ieh ihn suehte, nemlieh die 
kleinen sitzenden grotesken Figuren, mit 
dieken Kopfen u. freundlieh grinsenden 
Gesiehtem; fiber die man sogar in 
mifimuthigen Augenblieken laehen muB, 
wenn sie einem so freundlieh laehelnd 
zunicken. Ieh fand hier zwar viele sehr 
sehone Pagoden, grofie hfibsehe Figuren, in 
seidenen Kleidem, mit vielem Ausdruek, 
aber doeh nieht die welehe ieh suehte. 
(Sehopenhauer 1988:51) 


We alighted in one of the most 
exeellent stores of East-Indian 
poreelain. There we found a most 
varied inventory of Chinese objeets. My 
real purpose in going there had been to 
buy a Chinese pagoda. But I did not 
find the kind I was looking for, namely, 
one of those sitting figures with fat 
heads and friendly, grinning faees that 
make one laugh even in sullen moments 
as they nod at one with sueh a friendly 
smile. I found a great number of very 
beautiful pagodas, tall and pretty statues 
in silk elothes and with mueh 
expression, but they were not of the 
kind I was looking for. (Sehopenhauer 
1988:51; tr. U.A.) 
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In those days the word “pagoda” was commonly used for Asian statues. Schopenhauer’s 
description makes it likely that he was not looking for a painted plaster figurine sold by Italian 
vendors, as Stollberg surmised (2006:8), but rather an imported porcelain figurine of the fat and 
jolly Budai who is commonly called “the laughing Buddha.” 



Fig. 2: Porcelain Budai figure in a Chinese Buddhist temple (Photo Urs App) 

This figure, whose name literally means “cloth bag” (Ch. Budai, Jap. Hotei Jjt^) is known as a 
bringer of luck in China and became also popular in Japan where he is one of the seven gods of 
luck (Shichifukujin He is modeled on an eccentric Buddhist monk of the tenth century, 

and legend soon made him into a proverbial figure with all the hallmarks of a Zen iconoclast just 
as Zen became the dominant Buddhist movement in China. This happened in the twelfth century. 
We will see that several of Schopenhauer’s main China sources date from this century during 
which the Budai legend merged with a series of oxherding pictures that use the metaphor of 
finding, taming, bringing home, and ultimately forgetting an ox. It stands for the quest to find 
one’s true self, which in Zen texts often is equated with forgetting oneself To show that this 
religious quest is not divorced from the world and has—like Schopenhauer’s ethics— 
compassion as its ultimate aim, a version of this series ends not with an empty frame (“herdsman 
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and ox both forgotten”) but with laughing Budai entering the marketplaee with a bag full of 
eompassionate gifts. 



Fig. 3: Budai in the tenth oxherding pieture (Suzuki 1978:129) 

The twelfth-eentury Chinese Zen monk Kuoan Shiyuan Jfi3j^l=rt]iis wrote a series of poems for 
this pieture series. I translate his poem for the last pieture as follows: 
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Bare-chested and with naked feet / He bursts into the market 
Covered in dirt and ashes / His face one big wide grin. 

No need for secret recipes / From deities and immortals: 

He simply has a withered tree / Erupt in blazing bloom. 


Of course Schopenhauer knew nothing about all this. He was just looking for a friendly, 
funny face to brighten gloomy moments. Yet this unsuccessful search was a paradigmatic 
beginning of his relationship with China. 
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2. The Lay of the Land (1811) 


Schopenhauer’s first notes about China stem from his days as a university student in Gottingen. 
In the summer semester of 1811 he took a eourse in ethnography with Prof Arnold Hermann 
Ludwig Heeren (1760-1842), a noted historian who was an India expert and for his time quite 
knowledgeable about Asia (App 2003:14-19). Sehopenhauer took extensive notes of his 
ethnography eourse. My transeriptions of the seetions related to Asia were published some years 
ago (App 2003, 2006a). I present the first English translation of the China part in Appendix 1 and 
will here only make a few remarks. 

These notes do not represent Sehopenhauer’s personal interests but those of Professor 
Heeren. It is true that Sehopenhauer missed few leetures by Professor Heeren and that notes from 
the various Heeren leetures add up to the greatest volume of the Gottingen manuseript eorpus. 
But this does not mean that Sehopenhauer was interested in China sinee his student days. 

Mueh of the information about China supplied by Heeren was of an introduetory nature. 
A brief survey of European literature about China ineluding famous books by Jesuits and of 
reeent reports of embassies is followed by a fair amount of geographieal information: China’s 
provinees, their main produets, important eities, eensus numbers, the great wall, and the like. 
Heeren then briefly mentions the Mongol and Manehu eonquests of China and diseusses the 
politieal strueture, elass strueture, eommeree, and religion. It is interesting that Heeren, who was 
familiar with du Halde and various other Jesuit sourees, mentioned only the religion of Eo 
(Buddha) and Eamaism and supplied almost no information. Also touehed are some 
eharaeteristies of the Chinese language and of its writing system. 

With regard to philosophy only Confueius is mentioned by name, and the Shujing is 
ealled his main work. The China part of Heeren’s leeture eloses with brief remarks about the 
antiquity of China, its poetry and literature, its painting that knows no perspeetive, and its 
arehiteeture that in aneient times was exeellent. 
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3. A First Glimpse of Chinese Buddhism (1813-14) 


The first trace of Schopenhauer’s own interest in Asia is a note in the lending register of the 
ducal (now Anna Amalia) library in Weimar. In early December of 1813, the twenty-five-year old 
Schopenhauer, who had just received his doctoral degree in philosophy, borrowed the two 
volumes of Asiatisches Magazin and did not return them until the end of March of 1814 (App 
2006c:50). It is unclear who passed this reference to him and why he decided to get these 
volumes, but chances are that their editor Klaproth was involved. Julius Klaproth (1783- 
1835),' a renowned and ambitious orientalist with whose chemist father Schopenhauer had 
studied in Berlin, was staying for two months in Weimar just when Schopenhauer borrowed the 
Asiatisches Magazin. Klaproth had founded this periodical during an earlier visit to Weimar 
when he helped Goethe cataloguing orientalia (Gimm 1995). In the fall of 1813, when Klaproth 
met Schopenhauer, he was preparing the publication of a geographical work. Goethe, Weimar’s 
most famous resident, was at that time very interested in China, borrowed numerous China books 
from the ducal library, and questioned Klaproth about such things as a Chinese painting set 
(Stieger 1988:758). 

The first volume of Klaproth’s Asiatisches Magazin contained an article about the “Fo- 
religion of China”, that is, Chinese Buddhism (Klaproth 1802). This was Schopenhauer’s earliest 
independent contact with Chinese religion and with one of its famous texts, the Forty-two 
Sections Sutra. Since the article was unsigned, the reader had to assume that it was by Klaproth. 
Unbeknownst to most readers, however, Klaproth had only translated a Buddhism-related section 

’ See the list of biographical sources in Gimm 1995:559 ff. 

^ Klaproth’s father, Martin-Heinrich Klaproth, was professor of chemistry in Berlin and is known for his 
discovery of uranium. 

^ Geographisch-historische Beschreibung des dstlichen Kaukasus, zwischen den Flussen Terek, Aragwi, 
Kur und dem Kaspischen Meere. According to Gimm 1995:569 the introduction to this book is dated 
“Weimar d. 22. Dec. 1813”. 
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of Joseph de Guignes’s Histoire generale des Huns that had been published almost fifty years 
earlier. In his 1756 work, the sinologist de Guignes had presented a theory that was taken as 
gospel by many of his contemporaries and apparently even by young Klaproth in 1802. De 
Guignes argued that the religion of Fo or Buddhism is a pan-Asian religion with two main 
branches: an exoteric one with a belief in the transmigration of souls and idolatric cults, and an 
esoteric one that teaches a kind of mystical monotheism. In this scheme, India’s “Brahmanism” 
as well as Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhism belonged to the exoteric branch of the religion of 
Buddha. The representatives of the esoteric branch—de Guignes’s “Samaneens”—are 
represented, among others, by the “talapoins” or Buddhist monks of Siam. The doctrine of this 
esoteric branch of Buddhism, de Guignes argued, is found in one of the oldest (if not the oldest) 
text of Buddhism, the Forty-two Sections Sutra.'^ In the context of his presentation of Buddhism, 
de Guignes translated this sutra from Chinese into French. It was the first ever published 
translation of a Buddhist sutra into a Western language. 

This presentation and translation formed the raw material for “Klaproth’s” article on the 
religion of Fo. Though the German translation by Dahnert of de Guignes’s entire work on the 
Huns had appeared three decades earlier (de Guignes 1768-71),^ young Klaproth translated its 
Buddhism section anew (and with more mistakes) from French into German. Klaproth sought to 
impress his readers by a “translation from the Chinese” and learned footnotes (all by de Guignes), 
but this was cleverly disguised plagiarism. ^ Klaproth reproduced de Guignes’s mistaken 
translations, repeated his fifty-year-old wayward theories, and generally added nothing of note 


For detailed information about de Guignes’s view of Buddhism, his sources, and its genealogy see my 
forthcoming The Birth of Orientalism (App 2010a). 

^ The first German translation of de Guignes’s French version was by Dahnert (de Guignes 1768-71). The 
German version also formed part of the first European collection of translations from Asian sacred texts, 
the Sammlung Asiatischer Originalschriften that appeared in 1791 in Zurich (de Guignes 1791). 
Klaproth’s translation was therefore already the third publication in German. Schopenhauer later also got 
hold of a German translation from a Tibetan original (Schiefner 1851). 

® Klaproth translated even the footnotes of de Guignes without attribution; but in a note on p. 155, where 
he added a single sentence of his own, he brazenly asks the reader to “compare” this to de Guignes’s work! 
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except for some distortions and a new conclusion. It immediately follows the plagiarized Forty- 
two Sections Sutra translation. Klaproth’s conclusion replaces that by de Guignes and is 
diametrically opposed: 


De Guignes, Huns (1756-58:lb.233-4) 
(trans. from French by Urs App) 

I thought I had to report here the 
greatest part of this text that forms the 
basis of the entire religion of the 
Samaneens. Those who examine it will 
find in it no more than a Christianity of 
the kind that Christian heresiarchs of 
the first century taught after having 
mixed Pythagoras’s ideas about 
transmigration with some other 
principles from India. This text might 
even be one of those fake gospels that 
were current at that time; with the 
exception of some particular ideas, all 
the precepts given by Fo seem drawn 
from the gospels. 


Klaproth, Asiatisches Magazin 1:165 
(trans. from German by Urs App) 

Such were the main principles of the 
pure teaching of Fo; but they became 
gradually mixed with so much 
mysticism that it [the pure original 
teaching] is hardly recognizable. He 
who examines it will find it is the source 
from which all so-called heretics of the 
first century drew; and maybe this was 
even the codex that the authors of the 
New Testament held in hand while 
writing. It is certain that many Christian 
dogmas, the reason for many religious 
wars, and the trinity of the divine being 
stem mediately from the doctrine of Fo. 


De Guignes thus concluded that the Forty-two Sections Sutra was so heavily influenced 
by early Christianity that it could pass for a fake New Testament gospel. Klaproth, by contrast, 
suggested an inverse direction of influence. Just like Schopenhauer a few years later, Klaproth 
thought that Buddhism had deeply influenced Christianity. This is the only instance where 
Klaproth had significantly diverged from de Guignes’s outdated script and made use of more 
recent information. With regard to doctrine, Klaproth could not offer more than a straight 
translation of de Guignes who—inspired by Brucker and Freret as well as his mistranslation of 
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the Forty-two Sections Sutra (App 2010a)—portrayed the esoterie eore teaehing of Buddhism as 
a form of mystieal monotheism. Aceording to de Guignes, this was the doetrine of the 
Samaneens who represent the highest and most purified stage of transmigration: 


Asiatisches Magazin 1:152-53 

Dieses hochste Wesen ist der Urstoff 
aller Dinge; es ist von Ewigkeit her, 
unsiehtbar, unbegreiflieh, allmaehtig, 
allweise, gut, gereeht, mitleidig, und 
stammt von sieh selbst her. Es kann 
dureh keine Abbildung dargestellt 
werden. Man kann es nieht anbeten und 
verehren, weil es fiber alle Anbetung 
und Verehrung weit erhaben ist. Aber 
seine Attribute kann man anbeten und 
verehren. Eben daher stammt der 
Bilderdienst der Indischen und 
Mittelasiatisehen Volkersehaften. Der 
wahre Samaneer beschaftigt sieh mit 
weiter niehts als fiber diesen grossen 
Gott naehzudenken, sieh selbst zu 
zerstohren und sieh mit ihm zu 
verbinden, und sieh im Busen der 
Gottheit zu verlieren, die alles aus 
Niehts hervorgebraeht hat, und selbst 
nieht materiell ist. 


English translation (Urs App) 

This supreme Being is the prima 
materia of all things; it is eternal, 
invisible, ineomprehensible, almighty, 
all-wise, good, just, compassionate, 
and has its origin in itself It cannot be 
represented by any image. One cannot 
pray to it and worship it because it is 
far above any adoration and worship. 
But its attributes can be adored and 
worshiped. That is exactly the origin 
of the idolatry of Indian and Central 
Asian peoples. The true Samaneen 
occupies himself with nothing other 
than meditating about this great God, 
to annihilate himself and unite with 
him, and to lose himself in the bosom 
of the divinity that brought everything 
into being from nothing and which 
itself is not material. 


Given Schopenhauer’s early interest in mysticism (App 2010b) one can assume that such 
passages did not go unnoticed; yet at this earliest stage of interest in Asia the Bhagavad gita 
received more attention (App 2006c:59-76). A German translation of this Indian classic was also 
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contained in Klaproth’s Asiatisches Magazin. In spite of numerous shortcomings, Klaproth’s 
journal occasioned Schopenhauer’s first encounter with Indian and Chinese religious literature. 

As a teenager, Schopenhauer had not been able to identify the laughing Chinese porcelain 
figure whose smile he expected to brighten sullen moments. Ten years later, the freshly promoted 
doctor of philosophy encountered in Klaproth’s magazine a text whose Zen background was just 
as well disguised. Though the Forty-two Sections Sutra had for many centuries been hailed as 
one of Buddhism’s earliest texts and as the first Sanskrit scripture to reach China and to be 
translated into Chinese, this sutra is in reality a product of fifth-century China. 


Selected maxims, anecdotes, and rules from Buddhist texts and tradition 
(first centuries C.E.) 



EH+-** 


“ZEN VERSION” 



Fig. 4; The Chinese background of Schopenhauer’s first Buddhist text (Urs App) 
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In eighth-century China, various Zen teachings and phrases were inserted into a version 
of the text that later became the most popular edition. This “Zen” version was used by de 
Guignes. In spite of de Guignes’s many mistranslations and overall theistic reading (App 2010a), 
the text retained a Zen flavor. For example, its evaluation of accomplished beings and buddhas 
ends with the claim that a hundred thousand million perfect buddhas are no match for a single 
person without attachment to action and dualistic thought: 

A hundred evil persons do not match one good man, and a thousand good men are 
not worth one who observes the five basic precepts of my teaching. Ten thousand 
such observers of my teaching are not equivalent to one Sin-ta-tan [who has one 
more rebirth], and one million of those are not worth one 0-na-che [who must 
undergo no more rebirth]. Again, one hundred million 0-na-che are much inferior 
a single 0-lo-han [arhat who is free of desire and rebirth]. A thousand million O- 
lo-han do not match a Pie-tschi-fo [pratyekabuddha], and ten thousand million 
Pie-tschi-fo are not worth a single San-tschi-tschii-fo [one of the perfect buddhas 
of the three worlds]. Finally, a hundred thousand million San-tschi-tschii-fo do 
not match a man who does not do anything, does not think anything, and is 
absorbed in total unsusceptibility [Unempfindlichkeit] towards everything. 
(Klaproth 1802:1.159; trans. Urs App) 

This is a typical insertion of the eight-century Zen adept who put his own words in the Buddha’s 
mouth.’ Such insertions played a major role in de Guignes’s perception of the sutra and of 

o 

Buddhism as a whole. 

Schopenhauer’s first encounter with a Buddhist text was thus with an important and 
history-laden text from the Chinese Buddhist canon that I have identified as the first Buddhist 
sutra to be translated into a European language (App 2010a). Only in the twentieth century did 


’ See Yanagida 1955 and Okabe 1967 for an analysis of such insertions. 

* See Chapter four of my forthcoming The Birth of Orientalism (University of Pennsylvania Press, 2010). 
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researchers find that the Forty-two Sections Sutra had been manipulated by an eighth-century 
Zen adept, and the source of de Guignes’s version is here identified for the first time. 
Schopenhauer’s study of this text was thus not only his first encounter with Chinese Buddhism 
but also his second incognito brush with Zen. In Klaproth’s alias de Guignes’s article 
Schopenhauer read for the first time of Fo alias Buddha’s life and his “teaching of emptiness” 
(Klaproth 1802:1.150-1). Moreover, Klaproth explained that this religion “is one of the most 
widely dispersed in the world because all people from Mustag to the shores of Japan in the East 
have adopted it with more or less modifications” (p. 169). Klaproth mentioned many countries 
where this religion reigned, from the extremely populous China and India to Burma, Siam, 
Ceylon, Vietnam, Mongolia, Siberia, Tibet, and Japan. His suggestion that this pan-Asian 
religion of Indian origin (and possibly even the Forty-two Sections Sutra) had profoundly 
influenced Christianity may have prepared the ground for similar views of Schopenhauer. But 
most of Klaproth’s news were fifty years old and reached Schopenhauer exactly at the moment 
when his interest in India began to explode. 
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4. Asiatic Researches (1815-16) 


After the basie conception of his metaphysics of will in the course of 1814 and 1815 in which 
Anquetil’s Latin Upanishad translation played a central role, Schopenhauer studied several multi¬ 
volume histories of philosophy to situate his new system in historical context (App 2010b). From 
November of 1815 to May of 1816 he read the first nine volumes of the Asiatick Researches that 
had been mentioned by Prof Heeren as reliable sources on Asian philosophy and religion and 
jotted down no less than 45 pages of notes (App 1998b). What concerns us here are only excerpts 
about Buddhism. They show how Schopenhauer identified several points of interest in this 
religion before the beginning of his redaction of The World as Will and Representation in 1817. 
While Buddhism exerted negligible influence on the formation of his metaphysics of will in 1814 
and 1815, he used some of the information from the Asiatick Researches as illustration and 
support of his argument in his major work of 1818. 

Schopenhauer’s notes from the first seven volumes of the Asiatick Researches, whose 
transcription is included in Appendix 2, show his interest in eight major themes related to 
Buddhism; (1) the identity of its founder;^ (2) metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls; 
(3) the fact that the perfect beings of the Buddhists are merely men;^' (4) the existence of a large 
body of Buddhist texts; (5) the large geographical coverage of the religion; (6) the atheist 

^ See the notes to volume one about Odin, Fo, and Buddha (p. 425) and the dating of Buddha (p. 425); 
volume two about the identity of Buddha and Fo (pp. 121-27); volume four about the double identity of 
Gotama; volume six about Wotan, Fo, Buddha, and Shaka (pp. 260-63) as well as Sesostris (p. 258); and 
volume seven (pp. 32 and 397) 

See the notes to volume six (p. 179) and volume seven (p. 32, p. 397). 

See the notes to volume six (p. 179, p. 180, p. 506, p. 530). 

See the notes to volume six (p. 513) and volume seven (p. 397). 

See the notes to volume four (p. 161, volume six (p. 179, p. 261, pp. 260-63, p. 506), and volume seven 
(p. 32, p. 397). 
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nature of Buddhism;'"^ (7) its excellent system of morality;'^ and (8) its ideal of nieban or 
nirvana. All of these first impressions had an impact on Schopenhauer’s later image of 
Buddhism, but the last four were of particular importance for Schopenhauer’s future relationship 
with China. In Schopenhauer’s time, China was already known as the world’s most populous 
nation, and this fact had played an important role in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
arguments about the consensus gentium: all peoples of the world agree, so the argument went, 
that there is a single supreme divinity That there should be a large nation of atheists that was 
nevertheless renowned for its strict morality was perceived as a threat to established religion ever 
since Pierre Bayle had singled out China in his Pensees diverses of 1683 and subsequently in his 
much-studied Dictionnaire historique et critique of 1697. The question whether China’s ancient 
religion was Noachic monotheism, a kind of sidereal cult, or even atheism was much disputed 
since Matteo Ricci had in 1615 voted for the first possibility; and the monotheist and atheist 
camps were pitched against each other in the famous Chinese Rites controversy that had its 
heyday around 1700 but was a topic of heated discussion for over 150 years. 

Schopenhauer’s notes show that he appreciated the importance of such an atheist religion 
with an enormous following. He highlighted the statement that “The Sect of Gotama esteem the 
belief of a divine being, who created the universe, to be highly impious” (note to vol. 6, p. 180) 
and remarked that they have a good system of morality yet are “ignorant of a supreme Being, the 
creator & preserver of the Universe” (note to p. 255). He was especially fascinated by the ideal 
of this religion, Nieban, “the most perfect of all states” that consists “in a kind of annihilation” 
(note to p. 180). This kind of “annihilation” and the conception of salvation as absence of 
suffering (“weight, old age, disease, and death”) appealed to the young philosopher who had just 
forged a system in which annihilation of will is a central facet. 

Thus it comes as no surprise that in The World as Will and Representation this religion 
without a God and its ideal of nieban received a place of honor in the fourth book and even in the 


See the notes to volume six (p. 180, p. 255, p. 258, and p. 268). 
See the notes to volume six (p. 255 and p. 258). 

See the notes to volume six (p. 180 and p. 266). 
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final passage that ends with the word “Niehts” (nothing).'^ Sinee Sehopenhauer had, thanks to 
his study of the Asiatick Researches, understood that Buddhism is also prevalent in China, the 
greatest nation of East Asia eould serve as eonfirmation. But in Schopenhauer’s major work, this 
role of Buddhism was still very limited and China played a negligible role. His knowledge about 
both was still very limited, and this state of affairs did not change during Schopenhauer’s brief 
carreer as lecturer at Berlin University at the beginning of the 1820s. 


See Chapter 11 for mistaken interpretations of this passage. 
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5. The Chinese Dictionary Excerpts (1822) 


For unknown reasons, Schopenhauer around 1822 wrote some excerpts from a Chinese-English 
dictionary into his notebook. The dictionary in question is by Robert MORRISON (1782-1834), 
a Scotsman who is known as the first Christian Protestant missionary in China. He worked in 
China for almost three decades and translated the Bible into Chinese, but his most influential 
achievement is a pioneering dictionary built on earlier work by Jesuit missionaries that included 
many phrases from Chinese literature with English translation. Schopenhauer’s English extracts 
with page references, which were possibly made during his stay in Munich whose library owned 
a copy of Morrison’s work, are from the dictionary’s first volume. Schopenhauer’s German notes 
that lack page references can also be traced to this volume. 

These notes and extracts from Morrison reflect three main interests: (1) The first principle 
of Chinese religion and philosophy and its relation to theism; (2) The dating of Buddha; and (3) 
expressions of Chinese wisdom. Since 1 include all relevant pages in Appendix 3 with passages 
that were used by Schopenhauer in highlight, the third category is in no need of commentary. 
The second category consists of four brief notes in German. The first three simply offer German 
equivalents of Chinese terms and the fourth concerns the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
Though Schopenhauer did not jot down a page reference, his note about Buddhism is clearly 
based on the mistaken information given on pages 92-93 of Morrison’s first volume (see 
Appendix 3). Here are these notes in German with my English translation 


The date of this last part of the Reisebuch is not entirely clear since there is an overlap with the Foliant 
1. Hiibscher dates entries in this last part as stemming from “about 1822” (Schopenhauer 1985:3.703). 
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Schopenhauer 1985:3.55 

Jin heiBt Mensch: — Jin 8c Jang die 2 
Pole in alien Gegensatzen. 

Teen heifit Himmel, 

Die Lehre des Fo oder Buddha kam 250 
a. C. nach China, wurde zuerst verfolgt: 
erst A° 50 p. C. wurde sie vom Kaiser 
Ming angenommen. — Also ist 
Konfuzius (A. a C. 500) alter als die Fo- 
Lehre in China. 


English translation (Urs App) 

Jin [ren] means human being; — Yin 
8c Yang the two poles in all opposites. 

Teen means heaven. 

The doetrine of Fo or Buddha eame to 
China 250 B.C. and was at first 
perseeuted;'^ only in A.D. 50 was it 
aeeepted by Emperor Ming. — 
Therefore Confueius (500 B.C.) is 
older than the Fo doetrine in China. 


It seems that Sehopenhauer was still trying to aequire a basie historieal perspeetive of 
Buddhism. This was typical of an age when speculation about Buddhism’s early expansion to 
parts of Asia and Europe was rampant. For example, two years before Schopenhauer wrote this 
note, the famous geographer Carl Ritter (1820) proposed in all seriousness and with much 
documentation that an ancient form of monotheistic Buddhism had reached Europe in 
prehistorical times and left traces in names such as “Bodensee” (the lake of Bod = Buddha) 
which, I am happy to say, is beautiful Fake of Constance on whose Swiss shore I spent my 
childhood. But in the early 1820s such speculations began to be put to the test by the early crop 
of modem orientalists. It included Europe’s first professor of sinology, Abel-Remusat, whose 
chair was created in 1814, and Julius Klaproth whom we have already met as plagiarist of de 
Guignes’s work. Both were involved in the foundation of the Societe Asiatique in Paris and the 
redaction of its journal, the Journal Asiatique. This orientalist journal and the works of Abel- 


The English translation by Payne (Schopenhauer 1989:3.61) is, as in so many other instances, mistaken; 
he translated the German “verfolgt” as “followed” instead of its true meaning (“persecuted”). Today we 
know that no persecution took place in 250 B.C.E. since Buddhism was gradually introduced by Central 
Asian traders from around the first century B.C.E. 
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Remusat and Klaproth were soon to beeome major sourees of Schopenhauer about China and 
Buddhism. 

Schopenhauer might have come across the Chinese terms for “man,” “Yin and Yang,” and 
“heaven” in many places in Morrison’s large dictionary, but the information on Buddhism could 
be the result of a search for the word “Fo.” However, Schopenhauer’s notes related to topics one 
and three appear to be results of leafing through the volume rather than targeted inquiry. The 
excerpted information about the first principle is hidden in Morrison’s explanations about the 
noun “mortar” (Morrison 1815:1.217) and the verb “to move” (p. 268). Both feature the concept 
of the “great ultimate” (Ch. taiji The first reads: 

Vol. 1. pag. 217 it says: “The Tae-keih (the first cause of Deity) contains 3 
constituting ones.” (Woo-king-choo). This sense of Tae-keih is confirmed by a 
sentence on the same page: “What is collectively denominated the Heavens & the 
Earth, is, in reference to the inherent Deity, call’d Tae-keihT — It must not 
however be supposed that all the commentators speak thus clearly on the subject. 

In the language of most of them it is difficult to discover anything of that 
personality which is necessary to the idea of Deity . They seem to speak of some 
principle of order or governance, but in which distinct personality is not perceived. 
(Schopenhauer 1985:3.55; 1989:60-1) 

What Schopenhauer underlined in this excerpt ties in with an interest that was already apparent 
in his Asiatick Researches notes: the fact that the majority of humankind lacks belief in a 
supreme deity in the Judeo-Christian sense. This is also apparent in Schopenhauer’s longest 
excerpt from Morrison’s dictionary: 

ibid: p. 268 seq: — The words Thung & Tsing “Motion & Rest” enter essentially 
into the Chinese Cosmogony. “In nature there are the 2 states of motion & rest, 
revolving in uninterrupted succession: exclusive of these there is no operation. 

These (changes) are call’d Yih (the subject of the Yih-King Classic). But motion 
& rest must have a Le, or principle of order, which causes motion & rest: this is 
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that which is call’d Tae-keih or the First moving cause.” — We add this first 
moving eause is the Deity an incomprehensibly great, wise, good & powerfull 
being, whose existenee & perfeetion are declared by his works. The philosophical 
sect of the Chinese seareely draws this natural inferenee. The prineiple of motion 
& rest does not seem, in their apprehension, what we express by Deity. They say, 

Taekeih un Woo-keih the extreme limit, or first moving cause, originates in Woo- 
keih, in that whieh is illimitable or infinite. — 

The first principle, in motion, is denominated Yang', at rest it is denominated Yin. 
“Motion & rest blend or operate, & so produee Fire, water, wood, metal, earth. 

These elements revolve one into the other as in a cirele. Earth being eonstituted 
the female energy & Heaven the male, all ereatures were produeed & are 
continued in uninterrupted succession.” — It is perhaps impossible to free this 
system from the eharge of Atheism, for though in it, gods are admitted, they are 
considered as beginning to exist & as inferior to Nature. (Sehopenhauer 
1985:3.55-6; 1989:61) 

It is eoneeivable that Sehopenhauer was eurious about the Chinese notion of rest and motion / 
Yin and Yang as expressions of a polarity within an all-embraeing first prineiple. However, the 
underlined words (“ personality whieh is neeessary to the idea of Deity ”) seem to indicate that he 
focused on the fact that the Chinese see this principle not as a personal God and can thus be 
called atheists. Whatever interest Sehopenhauer might have had, it still was so limited that he did 
not eomment on these excerpts nor mention China for several years. But in 1826, four years after 
leafing through Morrison’s dietionary, China suddenly appeared in a new light. 
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6. The Dazang Yilan Digest (1826) 


Already in 1821 Schopenhauer was planning a second edition of The World as Will and 
Representation (Schopenhauer 1985:3.88; 1989:97-8). Thankfully, he did not foresee that the 
public’s disinterest in his work would continue for two decades and that his publisher Brockhaus 
would eventually decide to convert most of the first edition of Schopenhauer’s masterpiece into 
pulp. Though the philosopher seemed supremely confident that the time would come when every 
word of his would be read with awe, his notes of the 1820s show an insecure man who did not 
quite know what to do with the rest of his life. Should he translate Kant into English? Correct a 
French translation of Goethe’s works? Translate Hume into German? Learn Spanish? While he 
considered various options he was always on the lookout for confirmations of his philosophy in 
various fields, and orientalism was one of them. In Berlin he had access to many publications 
that reflected the rapidly expanding European interest in Asia. This was not yet primarily due to 
imperialist and colonialist designs but rather stemmed from the lack of answers to fundamental 
questions such as where the Europeans, their languages, and their religions had originally come 
from and how they related to the rest of the world. In this quest for origins the French, Germans, 
and English were at the forefront, and orientalists studying the archaeological and textual 
vestiges of the ancient Orient became arbiters whose expertise could confirm or reject grand 
theories such as Thomas Maurice’s vision of Stonehenge as a Buddhist monument (1800) or Carl 
Ritter’s idea of prehistoric Buddha worship in Europe (1820). 

We have seen that already in 1802 young Klaproth had turned de Guignes’s conclusions 
on their head by suggesting that the Christian evangelists had written their gospels with the 
Forty-two Sections Sutra on their laps. Klaproth was in good company. In France, Voltaire had 
since the 1760s pushed the idea that India was the cradle of humankind and claimed that the 
biblical Adam’s real name was the Indian “Adimo”; and in 1790 his admirer, the noted orientalist 
Langles, had even asserted that the Pentateuch of the Old Testament was only an imitation of the 
far older Indian Vedas! It was dilficult to know whom to believe in such matters affecting, or 
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even undermining, one’s faith. This is one reason why pioneer orientalist journals sueh as the 
Asiatick Researches and the Journal Asiatique were so avidly and widely eonsulted. Residents 
of large cities were blessed with easy access to orientalist literature that primarily was of German, 
French, British, and Russian origin, and Schopenhauer with his language skills and Berlin library 
access was in a perfect position to take advantage of it. 

In 1826, while looking through some volumes of the Journal Asiatique, he came across a 
confirmation of his philosophy that went beyond his wildest dreams. He wrote elatedly in his 
notebook: 

In the seventh volume of Journal Asiatique, Paris 1825, there are rather elaborate 
and exceedingly beautiful portrayals of the life and esoteric teaching of Fo or 
Budda, or Schige-Muni, Schakia-Muni, which are in wonderful agreement with 
my system. In volume 8, this is continued with the exoteric teaching that, however, 
is very mythological and much less interesting. Both are by Deshauterayes, who 
died in 1795. (Schopenhauer 1985:3.305; 1989:336) 

Before we turn to Schopenhauer’s excerpts that document this “wonderful agreement,” a 
few words are needed about these articles in the Journal Asiatique. They are by the French 
Arabist and Sinologist Michel-Ange-Andre le Roux Deshauterayes (1724-95) whose name is 
sometimes also spelled des Hauterayes or Leroux Deshauterayes. He was de Guignes’s fellow 
disciple under the early French sinologist Etienne Fourmont (Leung 2002) and had tried his hand 
at translating parts of a Chinese Buddhist text. After his death in 1795 these unpublished 
manuscripts slumbered in his dossier in the manuscript department of the Bibliotheque nationale 
until Abel-Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse recognized their value and published them in the 
Journal Asiatique of 1825 where Schopenhauer found them in 1826. 

Deshauterayes’s translations probably stem from the 1770s or 1780s and are among the 
very earliest translations of Chinese Buddhist texts into a Western language. Though their 
publication was delayed for half a century, their impact was considerable. The best proof of this 


For more information on this see The Birth of Orientalism (App 2010a). 
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is Schopenhauer whose love affair with Buddhism seems to have begun the day he eame aeross 
this “extremely beautiful depletion of the life and esoterie teaehing of Fo or Budda” and his 
“esoterie” teaching as portrayed by Deshauterayes. From this encounter until the end of his life 
in 1860 he was constantly on the lookout for information about this religion and read a vast 
amount of material in several European languages. Deshauterayes’s text thus ignited a life-long 
love affair, and Sehopenhauer did not tire of quoting and reeommending this translation. But 
what Chinese text did Deshauterayes use? Beeause it ineluded some Zen stories I knew sinee the 
mid-1990s that it had to be a Chinese Zen text (App 1998a:47). Though I made use of all the 
tools of the trade and questioned the most knowledgeable experts in the world ineluding Prof 
Seizan Yanagida, I eould only traee bits and pieees to various texts but failed to identify a single 
source. However, thanks to the latest CBETAprojeet DVD that ineludes texts from non-standard 
Chinese Buddhist eanons, I finally managed to identify Deshauterayes’s Chinese source. It 
eontains, though sometimes in different order, all the passages translated by Deshauterayes and is 
a perfeet mateh. 

The text whose Ereneh translation triggered Sehopenhauer’s love affair with the “inner” 
doetrine of Buddhism is ealled Dazang yilan or The Buddhist Canon at a Glance. The 

preface to its ten books is dated 1157 and states that the text was compiled by a layman named 
Chen Shi 1?^'^. It is therefore a produet of the Song dynasty, the “golden age” of Zen in China, 
and its eontent refleets this. The text’s title suggests an overview of the Buddhist eanon. Indeed, 
dozens of Buddhist sutras, other eanonieal texts, and various treatises and apoeryphal texts are 
quoted. But overall they serve the author’s intention to promote the teachings of Chinese Zen 
masters as apex of Buddhist doetrine, and this may be a reason why The Buddhist Canon at a 
Glance was for a long time not included in the standard Buddhist eanons of China and Korea and 
not even in Japan’s vast supplements to the Chinese eanon (Dainippon zokuzokyo). However, in 
the early seventeenth eentury the huge new Jiaxing Buddhist eanon was eompiled by a large 
assoeiation of Chinese laypeople and clergy, and through inelusion in this eanon our text finally 
beeame canonical. It may be a print of this edition that was brought to Paris and fell into the 
hands of Deshauterayes who ehose a few segments and translated them into Ereneh. The result of 
his efforts, after a 50-year long siesta at the Bibliotheque nationale, was published in the Journal 
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Asiatique and sent to Berlin where it delighted Schopenhauer who first read and later bought 
these volumes. He valued translations, and that is exactly what Deshauterayes furnished. 


Dozens of Buddhist sutras. shastras, historical texts translated from Sanskrit; 
many Chinese apocryphs and numerous Chinese Zen texts 



xm-m 

DAZANG YILAN 

(The Buddhist Canon at a Glance) 
compiled by Chen Shi 
(10 books; c. 1157) 



Fig. 5; The Chinese background of Schopenhauer’s second Buddhist text (Urs App) 


In 1826, about a decade had passed since Schopenhauer’s encounter with the Forty-two 
Sections Sutra and the excerpts from Asiatick Researches. He had been so fascinated by the idea 
of “Nieban” or Nirvana that he mentioned it in his major work. The World as Will and 
Representation (1819). But in 1826, after seven years of being criticized or—even worse— 
ignored, the purportedly largest religion of the world seemed to come to his rescue. 
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The Dazang yilan is conveniently arranged according to topics. But Deshauterayes did 
not produce a straight translation of entire sections. Rather, he divided his presentation of 
Buddhist doctrine into an “interior” or esoteric and an “exterior” or exoteric section. It is futile to 
try to trace a transmission line of this categorization from Leibniz via Friedrich Majer to 
Schopenhauer (Gerhard 2008) because in the eighteenth century this idea was literally 
omnipresent in dictionaries, encyclopedias, and travel collections; and its use in Couplet (1687) 
and numerous other books from the seventeenth century proves that the idea is far older than 
Leibniz (App 2010a). De Guignes and Deshauterayes were thus not lonely exponents of a 
wayward theory that had to be transmitted, to use a Zen expression, “from mind to mind.” Rather, 
they were in the company of extremely popular authors like Bayle, Brucker, and Diderot—not to 
speak of virtually all Jesuit authors. Deshauterayes explained this distinction, according to which 
he chose to arrange the Dazang yilan's teachings, as follows: 

This sect [Buddhism] is the one of which the missionaries report that its doctrine 
is twofold: an exterior kind that admits the cult of idols, teaches the 
transmigration of souls, and forbids eating living beings; and an interior or secret 
kind that only admits emptiness or nothingness [le vide ou le neant], rejects both 
punishment and recompense after death, asserts that there is nothing real and that 
everything is illusion, and regards the transmigration of souls into the bodies of 
animals as a metaphorical passage of the soul into the brutal affections and 
inclinations of beasts. It is a doctrine that in this respect is wholly moral since its 
object is the victory of the soul over wayward affections—provided one accepts 
that there can be real morality where nothing is real. (Deshauterayes 1826:152-3; 
trans. Urs App)^^ 


This portrayal by Deshauterayes tallies with Schopenhauer’s distinction between “exoteric” 
metempsychosis and “esoteric” palingenesis, and it is probably here rather than in Majer or Leibniz 
(Gerhard 2008) that one ought to locate the inspiration. However, since this “esoteric-exoteric” divide is 
so ubiquitous in eighteenth-century sources and was also discussed in histories of philosophy such as 
Bmcker’s, it may be futile to try to pinpoint a single source and line of transmission in the eighteenth 
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This distinction between “inner” and “outer” doetrines of Buddhism refleets ideas 
originally gained in conversations with representatives of Zen Buddhism in sixteenth-century 
Japan (App 2007:19-23; 2010a). In the eighteenth century it had beeome commonplace, and 
Deshauterayes only repeated what so many others had written. But the time-lagged publication 
of this view in 1825 in conjunction with translations from a Chinese text artificially arranged 
under these two headings is of great interest for our inquiry. Deshauterayes did not follow the 
topical arrangement of the Dazang yilan author and began with the biography and geneaology of 
Buddha (Deshauterayes 1825:153-6) that Sehopenhauer appreeiated so mueh. The aceount of the 
Buddha’s stages of meditation before enlightenment ineludes the following deseription of the 
ultimate stage and the resulting “veritable peace of mind” (p. 164): 


Dazang yilan 

—^(447c9-12) 

English translation (Urs App) of Deshauterayes’s French translation 

(Deshauterayes 1825:164) 

Alt 

[Adepts of this fourth stage] enjoy the advantage of not imagining anything 

00 M m S 0 

anymore. They neither hold on to imagination nor to the body and plunge 

sifftiggio AM 

into emptiness; they no more imagine that there are different things that are 


opposed to each other; they enter nothingness [le neant]; images make no 

fiffio A#S# 

impression whatsoever on them; and finally they find themselves in a state 


where there is neither imagination nor non-imagination \inimagination], 


and this state is ealled the total and final liberation: this is the happy shore 


that the philosophers rush towards. 


Sueh passages, whose terminology reflects the Chinese author’s Zen agenda, could well 
graee the pages of the fourth book of Schopenhauer’s main work where mystics and saints point 
toward the sphere where philosophers cannot tread. The Dazang yilan's Buddha and his diseiples 
describe the ultimate goal in terms that Sehopenhauer must have approved: “All intelligible or 


century. 
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comprehensible things have their root in nothingness [le neant]; if you ean keep to this root, you 
will deserve the name of sage” (Deshauterayes 1825:167). The last commandment of the Buddha 
in Deshauterayes’s translation (whieh is based on a quotation in the Dazang yilan of the Nirvana 
sutra) also seems akin to the final passage of Sehopenhauer’s main work: 


Dazang yilan 

(450all-12) 

English translation (Urs App) of Deshauterayes’s Freneh translation 

(Deshauterayes 1825:168-9) 


The entire assembly was touehed to learn of his imminent extinction. 


When one of the disciples posed a question to him, he replied: Human 

+ “l3lio 

beings, because of their imprudenee and folly, engage in all sorts of 

eupidities and enslave themselves to them, which is why their mind is 

never at ease. If only they eould elearly know the nothingness of causes 

and effeets of everything that in their imagination exists, entirely empty 

their being [evaeuer entierement leur etre], and follow the impression of 

#0 gPtuisSfH 

this innate simplicity or purity that they are endowed with (that is to say. 


pure nothingness [le pur neant]), then they would no more think of the 


three worlds that now frighten them. This is my veritable doetrine; this is 

tTo 

my last eommandment. 


In Deshauterayes’s text, the initial biography of the Buddha is followed by explanations 
of the Dazang yilan about the names and attributes of the founder (1825:228-32), the definition 
of Buddhahood aeeording to his disciples (pp. 232-38), and Deshauterayes’s own refieetions (pp. 
238-43) about this religion whose doctrine has “two faees” (p. 238). These refieetions conelude 
the part that Schopenhauer found so interesting, that is, the part about the “inner” teaehing of 
Buddha. Aeeording to Deshauterayes’s summary, it represents the essence of this religion: 

From all that we have said it is easy to see that both the diseiples and their master 
have taught only one doetrine, and that this doetrine has two faees. The first 
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presents something real, and the second just emptiness or nothingness [le vide ou 
le neant]. It is also with regard to the latter [“inner”] side that—since it reduces 
everything to emptiness and nothingness—this religion is ordinarily called the 
gate of emptiness [la porte du vide]. Because it admits only a single and unique 
intelligent nature in the universe, it is also called the religion that equalizes or 
identifies all things. It follows that all things are one and the same thing, and that 
all is one; or rather that there is only Fo, only a single intelligent nature that exists, 
and consequently that there is neither matter, nor mind [esprit], nor body, nor soul. 
(Deshauterayes 1828:238-39). 

Deshauterayes clearly followed the lead provided by the author of the Dazang yilan who 
peppered the Buddha’s biography with Zen doctrines that emphasize “non-thinking” (feixiang 
iti) and “no-mind” (wuxin and presented Zen doctrine as the heart of the Buddha’s 

“inner” teaching. Thus it is logical that the definition of Buddhahood in Deshauterayes’s text 
should be furnished by a disciple of Bodhidharma, the legendary founder of Zen: 


Dazang yilan 

(578cll-15) 

English translation (Urs App) of Deshauterayes’s French translation 

(Deshauterayes 1825:236-7) 

00 100 

tt&mo ^00 mw. 

fitto ^00 tt&fkT 

00 ^00 

An Indian king asked a disciple of the Indian saint called Tamo^^ 

[Bodhidharma]: What is Fo [Buddha]? This disciple Poloti 

answered: Fo is nothing other than the perfect knowledge of nature, 

or of intelligent nature. The king asked, where does this nature 

reside? The disciple said: In the knowledge of Fo, that is to say, in 

the understanding by intelligent nature. The king repeated: Where 

does it then reside? The disciple rejoined: In usage and knowledge 


For an edition and translation of an early Zen text attributed to Bodhidharma that is representative of 
this line of teaching see App 1995. 

“And Indian king asked a disciple ... Tamo” is an explanatory transition added by Deshauterayes. 
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A 00 a A 

[Tusage et la connaissance]. What is this usage, since I do not 

^00 

conceive it? asked the king. Poloti retorted: In the very act of 

A0O 

speaking you use this nature. He added: But you do not recognize it 

#00 

because of your blindness. The king: So this nature resides in me? 

im. MAA^o A# 

The disciple: If you can use it, you find it everywhere; if you do not 

Afflo ti«^o 

use it, you cannot discern the substance [discemer la substance]. 


This kind of repartee is typical of Zen texts, and this particular dialogue is popular in 
Chinese Zen literature. The teaching that Buddhahood means seeing one’s nature {Ch. jianxing, 
Jap. kensho —translated by Deshauterayes as “perfect knowledge of nature”—is a 

quintessential Zen teaching and forms part of the most famous description of Zen: 

[It is] a special transmission outside of scriptural teachings 
That does not establish words and letters. 

It points directly at man’s mind: 

Seeing one’s nature means becoming a buddha.^"^ 


Wimm 


Since Deshauterayes’s Chinese text is now identified, we can take a fresh look at the 
passages that Schopenhauer not just read but copied into his notebook in 1826. He made three 
excerpts (Schopenhauer 1985:3.305-6; 1989:336-7) that all stem from the “inner teachings” part. 
The first is from Journal Asiatique vol. 7, p. 171. The first column of the following table shows 
the Chinese text of the Dazang yilan as contained in vol. 21 of the Jiaxing canon (Text number 
109). The second column shows Schopenhauer’s excerpt. The third column is my English 


Cf App 1994:12. 

In Schopenhauer’s notebook it forms a single paragraph, but in order to facilitate comparison I chopped 
it into smaller segments. 
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translation of the French text copied by Schopenhauer, and the fourth column features my 
translation of the Chinese text. 
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Dazang yilan 
(531c20-25) 

Deshauterayes’s 
translation (as copied by 
Schopenhauer 
1985:3.305-6) 

English translation of 
Deshauterayes (Urs 
App) 

English translation of 
Chinese text (Urs App) 


De toute I’eternite, 
rinclination au bien, ainsi 
que 1’amour, la cupidite et 
la concupiscence se 
trouvent naturellement 
dans tout ce qui prend 
naissance. De la vient la 
transmigration des ames. 

From all eternity, the 
inclination to good as 
well as love, cupidity 
and concupiscence are 
found naturally in 
everything that is born. 
From this eomes the 
transmigration of souls. 

All sentient beings have 
sinee beginningless 
time undergone 
transmigration because 
of various kinds of 
covetous love and 
attachment to desire. 

'^0 

Tout ce qui nait, de 
quelque maniere qu’il 
naisse, soit de Toeuf ou du 
sein maternel, ou de la 
pourriture ou par 
transformation, tire sa 
nature et sa vie de la 
concupiscence, a laquelle 
la cupidite porte T amour; 

Everything that is bom, 
in whatever way this 
happens—from an egg, 
a mother’s bosom, from 
rot, or from 
transformation—takes 
its nature and its life 
from the concupiseence 
to which cupidity leads 
love; 

Regardless of the 
manner in whieh all 
speeies of the world are 
born—from an egg, 
from a utems, from rot, 
or from transformation: 
all establish their nature 
and life because of 
sexual desire. 


ainsi c’est de T amour que 
la transmigration des ames 
tire son origine. 

so it is in love that the 
transmigration of souls 
has its origin. 

So you must know that 
the basis of 
transmigration is love. 

fxS'tto 

ffillo 

L’amour, excite par les 
cupidites de tout genre qui 
Tinduisent a 

concupiscence, est la cause 
de ce que la vie et la mort 
se succedent tour-a-tour 
par la voie de la 
transmigration. 

Excited by cupidities of 
all kinds that lead it to 
concupiseence, love is 
the eause of the 
continuous succession 
of life and death by way 
of transmigration. 

Eove arises through a 
variety of desires, 
which is why it is able 
to reign over the 
continuous succession 
of birth and death. 


De T amour vient la 
concupiscence, et de la 
concupiscence la vie. 

From love comes 
concupiseenee, and 
from concupiscence 
comes life. 

From desire arises love, 
and desire is the cause 
of life. 


Tons les etres vivans, en 
aimant la vie, en aiment 
aussi Torigine. 

All living beings, by 
loving life, also love its 
origin. 

By loving life, sentient 
beings also depend on 
its basis, whieh is 
desire. 

g^^Ho 

L’amour induit a 
concupiscence est la cause 
de la vie; T amour de la vie 
en est Teffet. 

Eove indueed to 
coneupiscence is the 
cause of life; love of 
life is its effect. 

Eove and desire are the 
cause, and love of life is 
the effect. 
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Though there are some discrepaneies between my reading of the Chinese text and that of 
Deshauterayes, the overall meaning of the Chinese text comes through clearly: “love” S, which 
in Chinese Buddhist texts commonly has the connotation of “attachment” rooted in desire, is the 
driving force and basis of transmigration (Deshauterayes: “so it is in love that the transmigration 
of souls has its origin”). Thus desire-driven love is portrayed as the cause, and love of life as the 
effect: a vision that Schopenhauer certainly agreed with. I suppose he saw this as a confirmation 
of his view of transmigration expressed before the publication of The World as Will and 
Representation, in the summer of 1817: 

Of all myths that have ever been devised, the myth of transmigration of souls is by 
far the deepest, most significant, and nearest to philosophical truth—so much so 
that I regard it as the non plus ultra [the supreme achievement] of mythical 
description. This is why Pythagoras and Plato have revered and used it; and the 
people with whom it prevails as a popular, general creed and exerts distinct 
influence on daily life is for this very reason to be regarded as the most mature, in 
addition to being the most ancient. (Schopenhauer 1985:1.479; cf also 1988:531; 
trans. Urs App) 

In accord with the presentation by Deshauterayes that was mentioned above, Schopenhauer held 
that the popular, “exoteric,” mythical view of transmigration posited a kind of transfer of 
individuality “metempsychosis” or transmigration of souls (Seelenwanderung). By contrast, the 
“esoteric” or more philosophical view, as expressed in Deshauterayes’s translation, regards such 
individuality-transfer as an illusory phenomenon and focuses on the underlying unchanging 
reality: will or desire. 

This was Schopenhauer’s first encounter with Mahayana philosophy, and it was a 
decisive one. Deshauterayes’s Dazang yilan translations and his explanations about the Buddha’s 
esoteric doctrine presented, so it must have seemed to Schopenhauer, solid first-hand evidence of 
a doctrine that reigned in wide swaths of Asia including China where Deshauterayes’s text came 
from. In one of the excerpts that Schopenhauer copied into his notebook, the founder of this 
doctrine expressed his vision as follows: 
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Dazang yilan 
(450b11-14) 

Deshauterayes’s 
translation (as eopied by 
Sehopenhauer 1985:3.305) 

English translation of 
Deshauterayes (Urs 
App) 

English translation of 
Chinese text (Urs App) 


De mes yeux de Fo, je 
eonsidere tous les etres 
intelligibles des trois 
mondes; 

With my Buddha-eyes 1 
consider all perceptible 
beings of the three 
worlds; 

When 1 observe the 
threefold world with my 
Buddha-eyes, 

-mtmo 

la nature est en moi, et par 
elle-meme degagee et libre 
de tous liens; 

nature is in me, and it is 
by itself unencumbered 
and free of all bonds: 

[1 see that] all 
phenomena are by their 
very nature delivered 
from bondage. 


je eherehe quelque ehose 
de reel parmi tous les 
mondes, mais je n’y puis 
rien trouver; 

1 look for something 
real in all three worlds 
but cannot find 
anything: 

Having searched in all 
ten directions, there is 
nothing that can be 
grasped; 


et eomme i’ai pose la 
raeine dans le neant, aussi 
le trone, les branehes et les 
feuilles sont aneantis; 

and because 1 have put 
mv root into nothing, 
also the trunk, the 
branches and the leaves 
are annihilated: 

and since there is no 
root, all the branches 
and leaves are also free 
ofbondage. 


(e’est-a-dire qu’il n’y a 
rien de reel, paree que, 
selon lui, c’est ignoranee 
de eroire qu’il y ait 
quelque ehose de reel; et 
n’y ayant rien de reel, la 
vieillesse et la mort ne sont 
qu’un songe); 

(this means that there is 
nothing real because, 
according to him, it is 
ignorance to believe 
that there is something 
real; and since there is 
nothing real, old age 
and death are also only 
a dream);^^ 


M.0 

ainsi lorsque quelqu’un est 
delivre ou degage de 
I’ignoranee, des-lors il est 
delivre de la vieillesse et 
de la mort. 

so as soon as someone 

is freed or liberated 
from ignorance, he is 
also liberated from old 
age and death. 

Because of deliverance 
from ignorance, there is 
even liberation from old 
age and death. 


This explanation, which Deshauterayes (1825:171) inserted in parentheses in his translation, was not 
copied by Schopenhauer. 
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Compare this portrait of deliverance with the one he had almost a decade earlier offered as the 
culmination of the fourth and last book of his main work: 

Rather, we confess freely: what remains after the total voiding [Aufhebung] of 
will is for all those who are still full of will indeed nothing. But conversely, for 
those in whom the will has turned and negated itself, our world that seems so real, 
with all its suns and milky ways, is—^Nothing. (Schopenhauer 1977:508) 

Apart from the two excerpts from Deshauterayes’s translation that were presented above 
along with my translation of the Chinese source text, Schopenhauer made a third excerpt. It 
stemmed not from Deshauterayes’s translation but from his description of the Buddha’s inner 
teaching: 

pag: 242 . . . These three sects (in China, that is, the Hochang bonzes—sectarians 
of Fo—, the Taossee bonzes, and the philosophers) all agree about the principle 
that all things are but one, that is to say: since the matter of each particular being 
is a portion of the primary matter [matiere premiere], their forms are also only 
parts of the universal soul [ame universelle] that constitutes nature and that 
fundamentally is not at all really distinct from matter. (Schopenhauer 1985:3.306) 

The view of a pan-Chinese (and more often even pan-Asian) doctrine of “all-oneness” had long 
been associated with the “inner” doctrine of Buddhism (App 2010a), and Deshauterayes’s view 
reflects a standard perspective of the second half of the eighteenth century. What was new is the 
textual evidence for this inner doctrine in original texts. Deshauterayes’s presentation of this 
“inner doctrine”—Zen-drenched as it was—served Schopenhauer as a kind of Platonic idea. 
Such ideas are forms or patterns of categories of things in which individual things participate. 
They are considered eternal, changeless, only apprehensible by the mind, and do not exist as 
concrete things. Schopenhauer’s “inner doctrine of Buddhism” is such an idea: an Idealtypus in 
which not just Buddhism but also other religions could, as it were, participate. Though some 
characteristics of it had, as we have seen, emerged a decade earlier, Deshauterayes’s clean-cut 
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distinction between “inner” and “outer” teaehings of Buddhism and his textual evidence now 
gave it definition. 

Sehopenhauer’s establishment of an Idealtypus (ideal type) of religion is evident in the 
very note after the Deshauterayes extracts. There he discerned two major categories of “world- 
religion” (Welt-Religion). The first comprises optimistie, theistic, and realistic religions like 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism. They are optimistie and theistie in positing a good God who ereated 
a good world and in attributing evil to Ahriman or Satan; and they are realistic because they take 
the world of representation for real, think that it has a beginning and end, and regard their laws as 
eternal. The second major category of religion, by contrast, is pessimistic, atheistic, and idealistic. 
In his note just after the excerpts from Deshauterayes, Schopenhauer explains: 

The other world-religion is that of the Vedas or Samanaism; from it stems 
Buddhism (doctrine of Fo, Gotama, Shigemuni) and the Christianity of the New 
Testament in the strictest sense: it has the Avatar; its character is knowledge of 
the world as mere phenomenon, existence as an evil, salvation from it as goal, 
total resignation as the way, and the avatar as master of the way. — They do not 
have theism in the proper sense and allow images. This latter, aeeording to my 
view, is the religion of truth. (Schopenhauer 1985:3.308; cf 1989:338). 

Schopenhauer’s “religion of truth” is thus idealistic (“the world as a mere phenomenon”), 
pessimistic (“existence as an evil”), atheistic (“the avatar as master of the way,” “not theistic in 
the proper sense”), and mystic (“total resignation as the way”). The original home of this ideal 
type is India, and two of its major expressions are the religion of the Vedas (which for 
Schopenhauer then signified the religion of the Latin Upanishads) and Buddhism. Christianity 
was for Schopenhauer also an Indian offshoot whose pessimistic essence is foreign to Judaism: a 
religion whose world is a sea of sin and whose avatar shows the way through compassionate self- 
saerifice. But now he saw, thanks to Deshauterayes’s translations and eommentary, a type of 
religion on the Eastern horizon that seemed to embody the Idealtypus: the inner doetrine of 
Buddhism. 
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7. The Chinese Cosmology Excerpts (1828) 


In the 1820s, Asia-related journals proliferated and the volume of information about Asia’s 
religions was exploding. Sehopenhauer was an avid reader of sueh publieations and learned, for 
example, to identify the eardinal virtues of the Chinese (1985:3.342-30). In volume 22 (1826) of 
the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India and its Dependencies, one of the most 
important sourees of orientalist information, he found an unsigned artiele entitled “Chinese 
theory of the Creation” of whieh he made two exeerpts in his 1828 notebook . For the 
eonvenienee of the reader I ineluded this short artiele in Appendix 5 and highlighted the pertinent 
passages. The unnamed author of the artiele aeeuses the Chinese of “vagueness of ... notions 
respeeting the ereation of the world” that is “demonstrated even by the terms they employ when 
speaking of the various subjeets and things eonneeted therewith” (p. 41). What follows was 
eopied in the first exeerpt by Sehopenhauer: 

In the Asiatie Journal, Vol. 22, anno 1826 pp. 41 & 42, artiele Chinese theory of 
the Creation. The word Teen would seem to denote the highest of the great or 
above all what is great on earth: but in praetiee its vagueness of signifieation is 
beyond all eomparison greater than that of the term Heaven in European 
languages & s. p. (Sehopenhauer 1985:3.389; 1989:424) 

The author then deplores “the latitude in whieh the Chinese indulge” that makes it impossible to 
deeide whether tian (heaven) signifies “a supreme intelligent being, or the material heavens,” 
and he adds two quotations from “one of their most esteemed writers, Choo-foo-tze.” 
Sehopenhauer eopied these quotations: 

Choo-foo-tze tells us “that to affirm that heaven has a man (i.e. a sapient being) 
there to judge & determine erimes, should not by any means be said; nor, on the 
other hand, must it be affirm’d that there is nothing at all to exereise a supreme 
eontrol over these things.” 
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The same author being asked about the heart of heaven, whether it was intelligent 
or not, answered: “it must not be said that the mind of nature is unintelligent; but 
does not resemble the eogitations of man.” — (Sehopenhauer 1985:3.389; 
1989:424) 

The author of the Asiatic Journal artiele added two more passages from a Chinese text about 
heaven (tian), followed by a remark underlined by Sehopenhauer that beeame his pretext for the 
Sinology essay. He wrote in his notebook: 

Aeeording to one of their authorities '"Teen is ealTd ruler or sovereign (ehoo) 
from the idea of the supreme eontrol” & another expresses himself thus: “Had 
heaven (Teen) no designing mind, then it must happen that the eow might bring 
forth a horse, & on the peaeh-tree be produeed the blossoms of the pear.” On the 
other hand, it is said that the mind of heaven is dedueible from what is the will of 
mankind ! — (Sehopenhauer 1985:3.389; 1989:425) 

Sehopenhauer notieed that the anonymous author of the artiele repeatedly quoted the 
entry on T’heen from pp. 578-580 of the first volume of Morrison’s dietionary, but unfortunately 
he had not taken note of this in his perusal of Morrison’s dictionary in 1822. Schopenhauer asked 
his old acquaintance, the sinologist Julius Klaproth, about the underlined phrase but did not learn 
much: 


In reply to an inquiry about this Chinese dogma J. Klaproth replies: I have not 
found in any of the Chinese philosophers known to me the sentence “ that the 
mind of Heaven is dedueible of the will of man, ” nor do I believe that it fits in 
with the system of Tu-kiao [rujiao, Confucianism]. Just as little can it belong to 
the school of Tao szii [daoshi, Daoists]; and I do not see how it could tally with 
the fundamental principles of esoteric or exoteric Buddhism. It seems to me 
probable that the above English phrase is nothing but a mistaken translation of the 
Chinese proverb hominis voluntas superat coelum [man’s will prevails over 
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heaven], — There is no relying on English translations. — (Sehopenhauer 

1985:3.389-90; 1989:425; trans. Urs App) 

The faet that Sehopenhauer had so quiekly inquired about the sentence “that the mind of 
heaven is deducible from what is the will of mankind” and also looked for statements on heaven 
by Jesuit China missionaries in the Lettres edifiantes et curieuses (Schopenhauer 1985:3.390) 
shows that it had struck a nerve. Schopenhauer’s explanation is found in his Sinology essay: he 
feared that he might be accused of having stolen the central doctrine of his philosophy from a 
Chinese book. We will see that this was only a (not very convincing) pretext for the sinology 
essay. But that does not diminish the impact this discovery must have made: did some Chinese 
philosopher first discover that one can understand the essence of everything by using man’s will 
as a lead? This was what Schopenhauer’s famous “Analogieschluss” was based on: our inner 
urges, for example sexual desire or hunger, that we know more intimately than anything else, can 
function as a guide to our understanding of the cosmic energy of which everything consists. 
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8. The Sinology Essay (First Edition 1836) 


Once Schopenhauer’s platonic idea of Buddhism’s core doctrine had taken form through 
Deshauterayes’s translations from the Dazang yilan, his consumption of publications about 
Buddhism rose by leaps and bounds. What he found did not always correspond to the ideal type 
established in his mind, but even in publications of which he disapproved because of their 
divergence from this type (such as Upham’s The History and Doctrine of Buddhism^f he found 
evidence for some of the characteristics that he had discerned in the days when he took notes 
from volume six of the Asiatick Researches: asceticism, the huge number of believers, atheism, 
suffering as man’s normal state, an end of suffering (nirvana), an excellent system of morality 
that does not discriminate against animals, and the view of the savior as an accomplished human 
being rather than a god. Though translations of Buddhist texts were still rare around 1830, he 
searched for portrayals of Buddhism that matched his ideal type. Around 1830 he already 
collected information about Chinese Buddhism from Deshauterayes, Klaproth, and Abel- 
Remusat; about Mongolian and Tibetan Buddhism from Isaak Jakob Schmidt; about Nepalese 
Buddhism from Hodgson; and about Ceylonese Buddhism from Upham. By 1832 he saw his 
own experience as a young man reflected in young Buddha’s realization of suffering and wrote: 



Schopenhauer 1985:3.621-2; 1989:675-6. 
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In meinem 17ten Jahre ohne alle 
gelehrte Schulbildung, wurde ich vom 
Jammer des Lebens so ergriffen, wie 
Buddha in seiner Jugend, als er 
Krankheit, Alter, Sehmerz und Tod 
erbliekte. Die Wahrheit, welehe laut 
und deutlieh aus der Welt spraeh, 
uberwandt bald die aueh mir 
eingepragten Jiidischen Dogmen, und 
mein Resultat war, daB diese Welt kein 
Werk eines allgiitigen Wesens seyn 
konnte, wohl aber das eines Teufels, 
der Gesehopfe ins Daseyn gerufen, um 
am Anbliek ihrer Quaal sieh zu 
weiden: darauf deuteten die Data, und 
der Glaube, daB es so sei, gewann die 
Oberhand. — (Sehopenhauer 
1985:4a.96) 


At age seventeen, without any advaneed 
sehooling, I was as overwhelmed by the 
wretchedness of life as the Buddha in his 
youth when he saw illness, old age, 
pain, and death. Soon enough, the truth, 
proelaimed loudly and elearly by the 
world, overeame the Jewish dogmas that 
I had also been indoetrinated with, and 
the result for me was that this world 
eannot be the work of an all-good being 
but rather of a devil who had brought 
ereatures into existence in order to gloat 
over the sight of their anguish. This is 
what the data indicated; and my belief 
that this is the case gained the upper 
hand. — (trans. Urs App; cf 
Schopenhauer 1990:119) 


This passage shows that he saw a “wonderful agreement” between his philosophy and 
Buddhism not only in the conception of salvation (nirvana) but also in the view of life as 
suffering: samsara or, as the Chinese render this Sanskrit concept, birth-death This short 
note from 1822 explains concisely what Schopenhauer meant by the term “pessimism”: for him 
it was nothing other than realism. He used the term as an antidote to Leibniz’s “optimism” 

(Dorpinghaus 1997) and labeled religions as “pessimist” that acknowledge suffering, evil, and 

28 

sin as fundamental to the world. 


While one can argue about the history of the modem meaning of “pessimism” as well as the 
judiciousness of Schopenhauer’s use of this term, the common assertion that Schopenhauer had a 
“pessimistic” misunderstanding of Buddhism is proof of a mistaken notion of what Schopenhauer 
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When Schopenhauer in 1836 published a small book titled The Will in Nature he intended 
it to be, as the subtitle stated, “a discussion of the confirmations that the philosophy of the author 
has since its publication received from the empirical sciences.” The chapter titles show what he 
meant by “empirical sciences”: physiology and pathology, comparative anatomy, plant 
physiology, physical astronomy, linguistics, animal magnetism and magic, and sinology. Though 
sinology does not fit at all into the framework of “empirical sciences,” it fulfills an important 
function in Schopenhauer’s book and is strategically positioned at the end to deliver the 
knockout punch: Schopenhauer’s philosophy is not only confirmed by the empirical sciences but 
also by the most populous nation on earth. To be precise: it is backed up by the vast majority of 
China’s 361.5 million people according to the 1813 census (Schopenhauer 1836:126). And since 
the largest population, according to Schopenhauer, implies “the most advanced civilization” (p. 
126), he could invoke not only quantity but also quality. 

In the first edition of the Sinology essay, Schopenhauer only mentions three religions of 

China: 

(1) a pre-Confucian doctrine of reason or the order of the world” that is said to have taught 
“the great One, the lofty summit” as the world’s inherent principle but “seems now to 
have receded to the background” with its teachers despised (p. 126). It is unclear what 
Schopenhauer meant by this ur-doctrine centering on the great One {taiyi ^“) and the 
“lofty summit” {taiji ;^ktji), but in the second edition he used some of the same terms and 
phrases for Daoism and mentions both the Classic of the Way and its Power {Daodejing 

and Daost priests {daoshi fldr). We must thus assume that this “religion of 
reason,” in spite of its description as far older than Confucianism, is the teaching of Dao 
(daojiao iM^). 

(2) the “wisdom of Confucius” that teaches just “a trite moral philosophy not backed up by 
metaphysics” and is only for “scholars and politicians” (pp. 126-7). 

(3) the “lofty, loving teaching of Buddha, whose name is pronounced Fo in China” that 
reigns with the “great mass of the nation” (p. 127). 


understood by the terms “pessimist” and “pessimism.” 
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Schopenhauer’s laek of knowledge about Daoism is quite astonishing. For at least two 
eenturies, virtually all deseriptions of China’s religious landseape had ineluded information about 
it and its legendary founder Laozi. They also eontained much information about China’s oldest 
religion. While there were disagreements about the monotheistie, polytheistic, pantheistic, or 
atheistic character of China’s most aneient religion, nobody thought that religion was Daoism. 
Many eneyelopedias, travel aeeounts, and of eourse well-known books about China sueh as Rieei 
(1615, 1617) and du Halde (1736) eontained deseriptions of Daoism that made its legendary 
founder Laozi roughly eontemporary with Confueius. In the seeond edition of his Sinology essay, 
Sehopenhauer eorrected his embarrassing faux-pas by adding an entirely different aneient 
religion; but the faet remains that the first edition shows a surprising degree of ignoranee for 
someone who wanted to elaim the support of 300 million Chinese. That was exactly 
Schopenhauer’s aim in this essay. His strategy eonsisted in (1) emphasizing China’s huge 
population and high level of eivilization; (2) showing that Buddhism is China’s only dominant 
religion with whose eore teaehing even the other two religions agree; and (3) portraying his idea 
of the “inner doetrine” of Buddhism as the ideal type in whieh not only Chinese Buddhists 
partieipate but the majority of Asian peoples and therefore of humanity. 

After less than one page, Schopenhauer has already almost reaehed at that goal: Not only 
a handful of seientists from Europe eonfirm his philosophy, but it is baeked by the majority of 
humanity sinee the ideal type of Buddhism “rules in the greatest part of Asia,” has “more than 
300 million faithful,” and is thus “of all religions on this planet probably the largest” (p. 12). 
Sehopenhauer’s Sinology essay is reproduced in synoptic form in Appendix 8 and the reader ean 
easily see how mueh of Asia is now summoned to eonfirm Sehopenhauer’s Platonic idea. The 
eontinent seems to be filled with pessimists, idealists, and animal-loving atheists. 

In 1836 Sehopenhauer was able to reeommend only three publieations to his readers “for 
the general study of the life and teaehing of the Buddha”: 

For general knowledge about his [the Buddha’s] life and teaehing I espeeially 
reeommend the beautiful biography of him, as it were the evangile of the 
Buddhists, by Deshauterayes in Freneh in vol. 7 of the Journal Asiatique Par[is] 
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1825. — Likewise one finds mueh valuable information about Buddhaism in the 
Melanges Asiatiques by Abel-Remusat Vol. 1 1825 — as well as in J. J. 
Sehmidt’s History of the East Mongols 1829. — And now that the Asiatie Soeiety 
of Paris finally has taken possession of the Gandschur or Kaghiour we can with 
joyful expectation look forward to a presentation of Buddhaism on the basis of 
these canonical books themselves. (Schopenhauer 1836:127; trans. Urs App) 

The only translation of a Buddhist text was by Deshauterayes. Schmidt translated a historical text 
but included some notes about Buddhist doctrine that Schopenhauer appreciated, for example a 
characterization of nirvana as “ganzliche Reinigung von allem irdischen Wollen” (total 
elimination of all earthly willing; Schmidt 1985:325). Abel-Remusat’s Melanges Asiatiques 
contained mostly details about the history and texts of Buddhism, and Schopenhauer eliminated 
this reference in the second edition of his Sinology essay. In 1836 Schopenhauer thus had very 
few publications to recommend beyond Deshauterayes’s translations from the Dazangyilan. The 
Chinese text that had in 1828 triggered his love affair with Buddhism’s inner doctrine was still 
the only Buddhist text he could summon as confirmation of his philosophy. 

The rest of the Sinology essay, which is devoted to excerpts from the Chinese cosmology 
article we discussed in Chapter 7, is presented by Schopenhauer as the essay’s raison d’etre. 
However, it offers so little confirmation of his philosophy that it looks more like a pretext for the 
presentation of the real confirmation, namely, the inner doctrine of Buddhism that under 
Schopenhauer’s hands had grown into the creed reigning over most of Asia. Compared to such 
an enormous mass of supporters, the views of a small minority of Chinese literati and a handful 
of missionaries about the meaning of tian (heaven) would seem to be of no import. If 
Buddhism is as prevalent in China as Schopenhauer claimed: why bother with the term “heaven”? 
In the best case, the quotations adduced by Schopenhauer could show that tian signifies not God 
but physical heaven or some kind of a universal force; but what would be the good of that? Even 
if one were to translate the Chinese tian into Schopenhauer’s will or into will of nature, the 
Chinese message would not be exactly earth-shattering: this will of nature is neither intelligent 
nor unintelligent, does not resemble a personal God, and produces peach blossoms on peach trees. 
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But what about the plagiarism charge against which Schopenhauer sought to defend 
himself? Noone except Schopenhauer ever thought of raising such an accusation. Why would 
anyone think that a German philosopher, who published his system in 1818, had stolen his 
central thought from an obscure article on Chinese cosmology published in 1826? It was easy to 
convince the readers of the absurdity of such a charge. But it is harder to explain Schopenhauer’s 
passivity. As his notes from 1828 show, he knew very well that the cosmology article drew much 
of its information from Morrison’s dictionary (published in 1815), and he had already leafed 
through that very dictionary volume in 1822. Since he resided in Berlin for several years after 
reading the article on Chinese cosmology in 1828 the question arises: why did he not go to the 
library and look up the word “teen” {tian) if this worried or interested him so much? After 
moving to Mannheim and Frankfurt he did not have access to Morrison’s work. Thus we must 
assume that he first considered the possibility of a possible plagiarism accusation after 1832, that 
is, no less than four years after reading the article. The article’s statement about the deductibility 
of the mind of heaven from the will of man struck him enough to ask Klaproth about it, but 
apparently not enough to go to the Berlin library to check its probable source in Morrison. The 
potential plagiarism accusation thus seems to be a ploy that allowed Schopenhauer to present 
information about Buddhism which he saw as the real confirmation but could not quite subsume 
under the label “sinology.” 

Be this as it may: in the second part of his Sinology essay, Schopenhauer focused on the 
phrase of the 1826 Chinese cosmology article “On the other hand it is said, that the mind of 
Heaven is deducible from what is the Will of mankind ” (Schopenhauer 1836:134). He asserted 
that he searched in vain in all available China-related sources and asked a famous sinologist 
(Klaproth) who could not help him either. Thus, in the end, no conclusion about this phrase is 
reached and everything is left hanging in the air. “Sinology” and its mere handful of Western 
representatives seem to have nothing to offer in this respect, and “confirmation” of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy along this line—if any was to be expected and if it mattered at all— 
seemed a remote prospect. After a strong beginning where millions of Chinese and the entire 
Buddhist world are called upon as witnesses, Schopenhauer’s essay thus fizzles out with a 
statement about the West’s fragmentary knowledge of China, the small number of sinologists. 
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and the prospect that it could take many years until the mind-of-Heaven = will-of-mankind 
“dogma” is clarified (p. 135). 
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9. The Sinology Essay (Second Edition 1854) 


In 1844, when the seeond edition of The World as Will and Representation finally appeared, 
Sehopenhauer wrote in the volume of explanatory essays: 

Were I to take the results of my philosophy as the measure of truth, I would have 
to prefer Buddhism to all other [religions]. At any rate, I eannot but be pleased to 
see sueh great agreement between my teaehing and the majority religion on earth, 
the religion that eounts more adherents than any other. This aceord 
[Uebereinstimmung] must be all the more pleasing to me as in my philosophizing 
I have certainly not been under its influence. Until 1818, when my work appeared, 
only very few, highly imperfect and poor reports about Buddhism were to be 
found in Europe; they were almost entirely limited to a few papers in the earlier 
volumes of the Asiatick Researches and dealt mainly with the Buddhism of the 
Burmese. Since then, more knowledge about this religion has gradually reached 
us, mainly in form of the well-founded and instructive treatises of the meritorious 
academician of St. Petersburg, J. J. Schmidt, in the Denkschriften of his academy. 

May this great specialist of Central Asian languages soon communicate from the 
treasure trove of the complete Buddhist libraries that are available to him, and 
whose content is open to his understanding, some chosen translations from the 
original texts themselves. (Schopenhauer 1844:2.168-69; trans. Urs App) 

By this time, Schopenhauer’s focus had already moved from China to Tibet. Especially the 
publications of Schmidt and of Csoma de Koros had drawn his attention to the philosophy of 
Tibetan Mahayana whose teachings resembled what he knew from Deshauterayes’s translations. 
Because Csoma had died, Schopenhauer hoped to get translations of original texts from Schmidt 
in St. Petersburg whose essays about the fundamental teachings of Buddhism had impressed him. 
When he published the second edition of About the Will in Nature a decade later in 1854, the 
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Sinology essay featured a newly minted oldest religion of China. Sehopenhauer’s description of 
Daoism did not change all too much even though a reference to Stanislas Julien’s translation of 
the Daodejing was now included. According to Schopenhauer, this translation shows 

“that the meaning and spirit of the doctrine of Dao is identical with that of Buddhism” 
(Schopenhauer 1854:1.118). He still claims that this sect “seems now to have very much receded 
to the background,” and he has nothing new to say about Confucianism (p. 118). The situation is 
different with Buddhism which, as we have seen, was the true focus of Schopenhauer’s Sinology 
essay. In the second edition this section is proportionally even larger, and the list of 
recommended literature exploded from three references in 1836 to twenty-three in 1854. Ten of 
twenty-three sources are related to South and Southeast Asian Buddhism (Burmese Buddhism, 
Ceylonese Buddhism, etc.); two to Chinese Buddhism (Dehauterayes and Abel-Remusat 1836); 
one to Indian Buddhism and Buddhist history in general (Bumouf 1844); and the entire rest of 
eleven publications plus several additional papers to Tibet. I have described the development of 
Schopenhauer’s interest in Tibet elsewhere (App 2008a), and the synoptic layout of the Sinology 
essay in Appendix 8 makes it easy to see what Schopenhauer added to the Buddhism section. In 
this second edition, his ideal type of Buddhist teaching gained even more participants and a 
substantially broader textual basis, and the essay’s title “Sinology” would seem increasingly out 
of place if we did not know about the Dazang yilan love affair that shaped Schopenhauer’s 
platonic idea of a near-perfect religion, that is, a religion that—though with some mythical 
elements and a certain lack of clarity—in essence offers exactly what Schopenhauer was looking 
for in his Sinology essay as well as the entire book: a striking confirmation of his philosophy. It 
was a new kind of consensus gentium: the consensus of the majority of the world’s population 
about Schopenhauer’s ideal type of religion. 

The second section of the Sinology essay was a bit harder to revise because the subject 
matter had in the meantime become less rather than more clear. Schopenhauer had read an article 
by the sinologist Carl Friedrich Neumann (1793-1870), a German Jew who had converted to the 
Protestant faith. In 1830 Neumann spent a few months in Macao where he studied a little 
Cantonese and bought, in part with funds from the Royal Prussian library in Berlin, a huge 
collection of six thousand Chinese books. In exchange for the donation of part of this collection 
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to the Bavarian royal library he later beeame professor at the University of Munieh where he 
taught until 1852. Neumann is the author of various books about Chinese history, religion, and 
philosophy, and Schopenhauer had in a theological journal (Neumann 1837) read the sinologist’s 
article “Die Natur-und Religionsphilosophie der Chinesen. Nach dem Werke des Chinesischen 
Weltweisen Tschuhi, Fiirst der Wissenschaft genannt” (The philosophy of nature and religion of 
the Chinese. Based on the work of Zhu Xi, called the lord of science). 



Fig. 7: The philosopher Zhu Xi (Neumann 1837:1) 

In Neumann’s long article about the philosophy of Zhu Xi M (1130-1200), 
Schopenhauer first learned of this twelfth-century Chinese philosopher—the “Choo-foo-tse” of 
the 1826 Chinese cosmology article whom he had in the first edition of his Sinology essay 
mistaken for Confucius. When he revised the essay for the second edition he corrected this 
mistake and added some information about this “most famous of all Chinese scholars” who 
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“collected and systematized the totality of wisdom of the elders,” whose work “is the basis of 
present-day Chinese instruction,” and whose authority “is of the greatest importance” 
(Schopenhauer 1854:125). After quoting, as in the first edition, the excerpts from the Chinese 
cosmology article including the phrase “that the mind of Heaven is deducible from what is the 
Will of mankind” in both German and English, Schopenhauer addresses the plagiarism charge 
once again. Though he had already in 1828 written in his notebook that the author of the 
cosmology article “cites several times Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, in voce T’heen''’ 
(Schopenhauer 1985:3.389), he now asserted that “further research” since 1836 brought him to 
the realisation “that the quoted phrase very probably and almost certainly is taken from 
Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary where it will be found under the character Tien''’ and laments that 
he “lacks the opportunity to verify this” (Schopenhauer 1854:126-7). 

In his new conclusion to the Sinology essay, Schopenhauer refers to Neumann’s article 
about Zhu Xi. He points out that pages 60-63 of that article contain passages that “apparently 
have an identical source with those I quoted from the Asiatic JournaT' (Schopenhauer 1854:127) 
and adds: 

However, they [these passages] are translated with a haziness of expression that is 
so common in Germany and prevents a precise understanding. Furthermore, one 
notices that this translator of Zhu Xi does not wholly understand his text — but he 
is not to be reproached for this in view of the very great difficulty of the language 
for Europeans and the inadequacy of available aids. (p. 127; trans. Urs App) 

What gave Schopenhauer the right to judge a translation from Chinese, a language that he did not 
understand and could not read? The answer is: the utter confusion of Neumann’s translations 
from the Topically Arranged Conversations of Master Zhu (Zhuzi yulei This is a 

collection of conversations with Zhu Xi, recorded between 1170 and 1200 and arranged by topics 
in 1219-20 (Gardner 1990:85). From age seventeen, Zhu Xi had for a decade been very 
interested in Buddhism, but later in life he criticized the popular Zen practices particularly 
harshly: 
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In their method, before anything else, they plaee a large ban on reading books and 
probing principle. They forever want their students to fix their minds on some 
unclear, unknown place and one day, by chance, suddenly to become enlightened. 

(p. 21) 

The influence of Zen can also be felt in the format of the Topically Arranged 
Conversations which, exactly like the Zen records iyulu fp$S) of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
were written in a concise question-and-answer style in a characteristic mixture of literary 
Chinese and colloquialisms. Zhu Xi held that the world has a single principle that manifests itself 
in manifold ways. This principle (// fl) “should be understood as something like a blueprint or 
pattern for the cosmos, a blueprint or pattern that underlies everything and every affair in that 
cosmos” (p. 49). But it also has other aspects, as Song Yong-bae pointed out: 

The concept of li posited by Zhu Xi contains three different aspects: 1) the 
ontological basis of things (pattern by which something is so), 2) their appropriate 
laws of being (pattern by which something should be so), and 3) their innate 
necessity, excluding each thing’s arbitrary nature. Zhu Xi distinguishes in the 
abstract between empirical objects in the actual world, and their ontological basis 
and appropriate laws—the laws of being for all living creatures, including man. 

He then defines this ontological basic principle, i.e. li, as the raison d’etre of all 
things, and gives it primary philosophical significance. As a result, the li of Zhu 
Xi’s system may be understood as the philosophical category of ideal reality, 
ideelle Realitdt, similar to the Platonic concept of “idea.” (Song 1999:229) 

In man, this principle of course is also present; it is identical with man’s nature (xing t4) 
and housed in man’s mind {xin Though Neumann was proud of being the proprietor of a 
complete set of Zhu Xi’s collected works, of which at the time only two copies existed in Europe, 
his translations show that he was utterly unable to understand these texts. These translations, 
which—as Schopenhauer noted—are characterized by a “haziness of expression,” confused the 
readers in part because Neumann kept using different words for the same Chinese term. For 
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example, on two pages where Sehopenhauer deteeted some similarity with passages of the 
Chinese cosmology article and with Morrison, Neumann translates the single term xin (mind) in 
seven different ways: “wirkende Kraft” (active force), “wirkende Ursache” (efficient cause), 
“Geist” (spirit), “Herz” (heart), “Herz, angeborener Trieb” (heart, inborn drive), “Herz, 
angeborenes Gesetz” (heart, inborn law), and “Herz, Norm” (heart, norm) (Neumann 1837:60- 
61). Other frequently occurring terms such as li (principle) are treated in like manner, and the 
result is an impenetrable jungle of words that even a sharp mind such as Schopenhauer’s could 
not penetrate. I will give just one example: 


Zhuzi yulei 
1.1 

Neumann’s translation 
(1837:60) as read by 
Schopenhauer 

English translation of 
Neumann’s German 
(Urs App) 

English translation of 
Chinese text (Wing-tsit 
Chan 1989:188) 

Pp'! : refill 

its. 

J 

Frage. Das Herz des 
Himmels und der Erde ist 
wohl die Urkraft des 
Himmels und der Erde, die 
Urkraft ist wohl die 
Normalurkraft und das 

Herz der herrschende, 
gebietende 

Eundamentalwille, oder 
nicht? 

Question: Is the heart 
of heaven and earth 
indeed the ur-force of 
heaven and earth, and is 
the ur-force indeed the 
normal ur-force, and 
[is] the heart the 
reigning, commanding 
fundamental will or 
not? 

A pupil asked, “With 
reference to the mind of 
Heaven and Earth and 
the principle of Heaven 
and Earth, principle is 
moral principle. Is the 
mind the will of the 
master?” 

0 : 

Antwort. Das Herz ist 
sicherlich der herrschende, 
gebietende 

Eundamentalwille, und 
das, welches man das 
Herrschende und 

Gebietende nennt, stammt 
aus der Urkraft. 

Answer. The heart 
certainly is the reigning, 
commanding 
fundamental will; and 
what is called the 
reigning and 
commanding [power] 
originates from the ur- 
force. 

Answer: “The mind is 
the will of a master, it is 
true, but what is called 
master is precisely 
principle itself 

'00 J 

Die Urkraft ist aber; ehe 
noch das Herz 
heraustretend sich 
zertheilt, zertheilt sich die 
Urkraft heraustretend, 
dann entsteht das Herz. 

But the ur-force is; even 
before the emerging 
heart separates, the 
emerging ur-force 
separates, and then the 
heart arises. 

It is not true that outside 
the mind there is 
principle, or that 
outside principle there 
is a mind.” 
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Schopenhauer eorreetly guessed, on the basis of some similarities, that Neumann had used the 
same souree as the author of the Chinese eosmology artiele and as Morrison; and this souree was 
thanks to Neumann’s deseription and translation now identifed as Zhu Xi. But the more 
Sehopenhauer found out about this, the less this kind of “sinology” seemed useful for eonfirming 
his philosophy. So the essay that began with a resounding bang ends in a resigned whisper: 

In the meantime, we eannot eull from [Neumann’s translation] the explanations 
we would like to have. We thus have to eonsole ourselves with the hope that, 
given the inereased freedom of eontaet with China, some Englishman shall one 
day give us more pertinent and thorough explanations about the above-mentioned 
dogma that has been eommunieated in sueh deplorable brevity. (Schopenhauer 
1854:127; trans. Urs App) 

After the publieation of the seeond edition of the Sinology essay, a devoted young friend 
of Schopenhauer, Adam von DoB, in 1857 questioned Professor Neumann in Munieh and also 
looked up the Morrison entry on heaven (“CAeen” or tian ^). The posthumous third edition of 
the book and essay contained some footnotes by editor Julius Frauenstadt that are based on 
Sehopenhauer’s late notes. The one that interests us here reads: 

Note by the editor [Frauenstadt]: A note by Sehopenhauer related to this issue 
says: “Aeeording to letters by v. DoB” (a friend of Sehopenhauer) “of February 26 
and June 8, 1857, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, Maeao 1815, Vol. 1, pag. 576, 
features under ^ T’heen the passages eited here, in a somewhat different 
sequenee but with approximately the same wording. Only the important passage 
at the end diverges and reads: Heaven makes the mind of mankind its mind: in 
most ancient discussions repecting heaven, its mind, or will, was divined (that’s 
what it says, not derived) from what was the will of mankind. — Neumann has 
translated the passage for DoB anew, independently of Morrison; and the end 
reads “Through the heart of the people, heaven is usually revealed.” 
(Schopenhauer 1867:139; trans. Urs App) 
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In Morrison, the last phrase featured the “mind or will” of heaven and “the will of mankind” 
(Morrison 1815:567), but in Neumann’s version this intriguing “will” seemed to have vanished. 
This was not exaetly an annihilation of will in Sehopenhauer’s sense; but with Neumann’s 
translation, Sehopenhauer’s purported raison d’etre of the sinology essay took another hit. On 
one hand, some deluded soul might aetually think of raising the plagiarism aeeusation beeause 
the putative souree would now be Morrison and not the Chinese eosmology artiele, and the 
seeure 1826 date (eight years after the publieation of Sehopenhauer’s main work) would now be 
moved back to 1815, that is, three years before the publication. On the other hand the “mind of 
heaven” was now no more “deducible from what is the will of mankind,” as in the 1826 Chinese 
cosmology essay, but could—according to Morrison—only be “divined.” Furthermore, Morrison 
clearly used these passages as support for a “supreme Ruler” argument and reduced the mind-of- 
Heaven = will-of-mankind “dogma” to the rather trite meaning of vox populi, vox Dei (p. 576): 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. That was something both Schopenhauer and the 
editor of the posthumous third edition of the Sinology essay (1867), Frauenstadt, preferred to 
leave unmentioned. 
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10. Heaven’s Mind and Man’s Will 


Schopenhauer’s hope that “a stroke of luck” (first edition 1836:135) or “some Englishman” 
(seeond edition 1854:135; see the end of Appendix 8) would enlighten him about the “dogma” 
linking heaven’s mind to man’s will is unfulfilled to this day. To commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the philosopher’s death, 1 will here supply what neither luck nor Englishmen have 
so far produced. It may help to first review the history of Schopenhauer’s Sinology essay in form 
of a ehart in order to understand the somewhat eomplex flow of information. 


"Mind of Heaven' 
sources of 
Morrison 




Morrison Chinese 

i Dictionary^^8^5) 

ln?71 
Heaven 



Neumann 

1837 article on 
Zhu Xi’s 
philosophy 


Neumann 

1856 letter to 
DoB about 
Morrison 


Asiatic Journai 

1826 article on 
Chinese cosmology 


Schopenhauer’s 
Sinology Essay 

(1st edition 1836) 



Schoper 
Sinolog 
(2nd edit 

ihauer’s 
f Essay 

on 1854) 



T 


Schopenhauer 
1 828 notes and 
excerpts 


Additional notes by 
Schopenhauer, 
particularly about 
Buddhism 


Do8 1857 sends Neumann's 
letter to Schopenhauer with 
new translation of the “mind of 
Heaven” passage; also 
communicates correct 
Morrison quotation 


Schopenhauer’s 
Sinology Essay 
(3rd edition 1867 by 
Frauenstadt) 


Schopenhauer 
records correct 
Morrison quotation 



Eig. 8: Genealogy of Sehopenhauer’s Sinology essay (Urs App) 
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It must be kept in mind that when Sehopenhauer ostensibly began to worry about a 
possible plagiarism eharge in the early 1830s, all he had at his disposition was the Asiatic 
Journal version of the mind-of-Heaven = will-of-mankind “dogma”: 

Thus, aeoording to one of their authorities, “Teen is called ruler, or sovereign 
{choo), from the idea of supreme control,” and another expresses himself thus: 

“Had heaven (teen) no designing mind, then it must happen that the cow might 
bring forth a horse, and on the peach-tree be produced the blossoms of the pear.” 

On the other hand, it is said, that the mind of heaven is deducible from what is the 
will of mankind. (Chinese cosmology article in Asiatic Journal, see Appendix 5) 

Schopenhauer guessed on the basis of several references in this article that the three statements 
(1. Heaven as ruler; 2. ox and horse; 3. mind of heaven and will of mankind) stem from 
Morrison’s dictionary, but he never verified this with his own eyes. Schopenhauer’s only source 
for these three statements during the redaction of the first edition of his Sinology essay was thus 
the Chinese cosmology article of 1826 that he had read and excerpted in 1828. 

Between 1837 and the publication of the second edition of the Sinology essay in 1854 
Schopenhauer read Neumann’s 1837 article and correctly guessed that Zhu Xi must be the source 
of the “ox and horse” statement because it resembled the following passage in Neumann’s Zhu 
Xi translation: 


Zhuzi yulei 
1.18 

Neumann’s translation 
(1837:61) as read by 
Schopenhauer 

English translation of 
Neumann’s German 
(Urs App) 

English translation of 
Chinese text (Urs App) 


Wenn z.B. das Thier oder 
die Frucht kein Herz (kein 
angeborenes Gesetz) 
batten, so miisste der Ochs 
ein Pferd hervorbringen 
konnen und der 

Apfelbaum 

Pflaumenbluthe tragen. 

If, for example, the 
animal or the fruit were 
to have no heart (no 
inborn law), then the ox 
would have to give 
birth to a horse, and the 
apple tree to bear plum 
blossoms. 

If [heaven and earth] 
had indeed no mind, 
then a cow would have 
to give birth to a foal, 
and plum blossoms 
would sprout from a 
peach tree. 
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Only in 1857, three years before his death, did Schopenhauer learn from Dofi’s letters 
Morrison’s precise wording of the “Heaven as ruler” and “ox and horse” passages. In his 
explanations about Heaven {tian 7c), Morrison interprets them in a manner that is diametrically 
opposed to Schopenhauer’s reading. The first part of Morrison’s explanation is the source of the 
Asiatic Journal article’s “Teen is called ruler, or sovereign (choo), from the idea of supreme 
control,” and the second part is the source of its “ox and horse” statement: 

E-chuen shwo, teen e choo tsae wei che te E-chuen said, 

heaven is styled Ruler or sovereign from the idea of supreme controul. A Chinese 
writer thus argues against chance, and in favor of an intelligent and designing 
First Cause. had Heaven no designing mind, 

then it must happen that the cow might bring forth a horse, and on the peach tree 
be produced the blossoms of a pear. (Morrison 1815:1.577; see Appendix 6) 

The Chinese cosmology article in the Asiatic Journal attributes these two statements to no 
particular author (“according to one of their authorities ...”, “and another”). Schopenhauer 
correctly guessed on the basis of Neumann’s article that Zhu Xi is the author of the second, and 
now we can also identify the author of the first. The man Morrison calls E-chuen is the younger 
of the famous Cheng brothers who are among the founders of Neo-Confucianism: Cheng Yi 
(1033-1107) who often is called Yichuan f^jll which, at least in pronunciation, corresponds 
to Morrison’s E-chuen. The “heaven as ruler” statement stems from Cheng Yi’s most famous 
book: his commentary on the Classic of Change or Yijing titled Zhouyi Chengshi chuan 

In Cheng Yi’s commentary to the first hexagram of the Yijing, “heaven” {qian ^^), we find 
the following explanation: 


Zhouyi Chengshi chuan eh. 1 

English translation (Urs App) 

77^. ... 

Spoken of singly. Heaven (tian) is called the Way 

(dao )l!). ... 


Spoken of separately, with respect to its physical 

embodiment it is called “Heaven” {tian 7c); 
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with respect to its supremacy it is called “Lord” 

{di Tif); 


with respect to its effective function it is called 

“good and evil spirits” {guishen 


with respect to its wondrous function it is called 

“the numinous” {shen 


and with respect to its nature and feeling it is called 

[by the name of the first hexagram,] “heaven” 

(qian ^^). 


The phrase set in bold is the one used by Morrison. As happened here, it sometimes is stripped of 
its eontext and given a monotheistic interpretation; but the entire passage ought to show that this 
is hardly adequate. Rather, it fits in with Cheng Yi’s overall doctrine that everything has the same 
li fl or principle as the entire universe. It is misguided to call this reigning principle, in the 
manner of Neumann and some interpreters of Neo-Confucianism, “God.” Even the Jesuit 
missionaries, who since the days of Matteo Ricci consistently accused the Neo-Confucians of 
atheism and materialism, knew better. But it is equally problematic to speak of a fundamental 
similarity between Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of will and the Neo-Confucian metaphysics of li. 

The best proof of this is the piece de resistance of Schopenhauer’s reception of Chinese 
thought: the mind-of-Heaven = will-of-mankind “dogma.” Our analysis and the genealogy chart 
of the Sinology essay (Fig. 8) have shown that Schopenhauer’s so-called “study of Zhuxi” 
(Berger 2008:114) was limited to a few phrases cited out of context by the anonymous author of 
the Chinese cosmology article, a few (mostly unattributed) phrases in Morrison’s dictionary 
(read in 1822), and Neumann’s “translations” that are, as Schopenhauer noticed in dismay, a pile 
of nonsense. I traced the source of the “dogma” that so intrigued Schopenhauer to the collected 
works of another patriarch of Neo-Confucian philosophy: Zhang Zai (1020-1077). 
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Fig. 9; Neo-Confucian sources in Schopenhauer’s Sinology essay (Urs App) 

Recall that Schopenhauer first read about this “dogma” in the Asiatic Journal and 
focused on the phrase “On the other hand, it is said, that the mind of heaven is deducible from 
what is the will of mankind.” This was the only formulation of the “dogma” that he knew when 
redacting both editions of his Sinology essay. Only in 1857 Schopenhauer finally found out 
about Morrison’s different wording: 

Fleaven makes the mind of 
mankind its mind; in most ancient discussions respecting heaven, its mind or will 
was divined from what was the will of mankind; vox populi; vox Dei.” (Morrison 
1815:1.577) 

Morrison gives no specific source for this saying, but it is clearly based on a passage from Zhang 
Zai’s collected works {Zhangzi quanshu) that in Wing-tsit Chan’s translation reads: 
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Chang Tsai said, “Heaven has no mind. Its mind is in man’s mind. One man’s 
private opinion eannot represent fully the mind of Heaven, but when the minds of 
all people agree, that will be a moral prineiple, and that is Heaven. Therefore what 
we eall Heaven or the Lord is eompletely the feeling of the people.” (Chan 
1989:192) 

This is exaetly what Morrison’s passage signifies: one eannot divine the mind or will of heaven 
based on one man, but one ean find out about it from what everybody agrees on. This is 
analogous to the consensus gentium (eonsensus of all peoples) argument that was frequently used 
by Europeans to “prove” the existenee of one God. The eonsensus here is based on the eore Neo- 
Confueian idea of the fundamental goodness of the prineiple of Heaven or li fl. Though 
Sehopenhauer might have agreed with some aspects of Neo-Confucianism (if he had known 
more about them), his fundamental outlook is diametrically opposed to Neo-Confucian 
philosophy. Ak in to Leibniz whose optimism Schopenhauer disdained, Neo-Confucianism rests 
on a fundamentally optimistic basis. If for Schopenhauer human desire is a window to the 
understanding of the principle of everything, the Neo-Confucians regard human desire as 
opposed to the Principle of Heaven: 

Chu Hsi said, “There are only two paths for man, namely, the Principle of Heaven 
and human desires. If something is not the Principle of Heaven, it is a human 
desire. ... The Principle of Heaven and human desires are always opposed ... As 
the Principle of Heaven prevails, human desires will disappear, and as human 
desires win out, the Principle of Heaven will be destroyed. There has never been a 


In this passage from the Zhangzi quanshu (4:7b), Zhang Zai alludes to a passage of Mencius 

(5:A5). There the problem of the will of Heaven is raised when Wan Zhang asks Mencius how 
Heaven gave the empire to Shun. Did it issue a series of commands and instructions? No, but it revealed 
its will through acts and deeds. In this context Mencius quotes from a lost chapter of the Book of History 
{Shujing^W^ 11.10a) the famous phrase @ “Heaven sees with the eyes of 

its people; Heaven hears with the ears of its people” (Lau 2003:206-7). 
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case where the Prineiple of Heaven and human desires have been mixed. (Chan 
1989:202-3) 

In ease Schopenhauer indeed worried that the Chinese “dogma” was in any way similar to his 
philosophy and that one might aeeuse him of having stolen his philosophy fromNeo-Confueians, 
he ean now relax. Conversely, Zhu Xi would hardly have been inspired by Sehopenhauer’s 
eoneept of will (Berger 2008:114) but would eertainly have eondemned him even more harshly 
than he eritieized Master Hu: 

The defeet of Master Hu lies in his theory that human nature is neither good nor 
evil. In substanee there is only the Prineiple of Heaven, not [selfish] human 
desires. It is wrong to say that they are the same in substanee. (p. 206) 

For Zhu Xi and his fellow Neo-Confueians, selfishness is the very opposite of the Prineiple of 
Heaven, whereas for Sehopenhauer the inverse is true: the universe’s basie prineiple is a blind, 
selfish drive that only wills and desires its perpetuation by all means, as is apparent from the 
phenomena addueed by Sehopenhauer in About the Will in Nature as eonfirmations of his 
philosophy. The eonfirmation he sought from China was not the kind of fundamental optimism 
he found in Meneius, whose Latin translation by Stanislas Julien he owned and regarded as a 
monotonous stream of “pedantic and nauseous platitudes” (see Appendix 7, first photograph). 
Though even German researehers (May 2001, Meisig 2008) fail to take it into aeeount, 
Sehopenhauer’s markup in that book—whieh after all is the only extant book from 
Sehopenhauer’s library that is related to Chinese thought—shows that his interest foeused on 
Meneius’s view of eompassion whieh presupposes the suffering of others, and that his interest in 
Confueianism was very limited. This is not only shown by the scareity of references in 
Sehopenhauer’s work but, once more, by his Sinology essay where his true interests are on 
display. 
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11. Virtual Buddhism 


From 1845 Schopenhauer oeeasionally ealled himself a Buddhist, and he may well be the first 
Westerner to have done so. But he did not light ineense and sit eross-legged in his apartment in 
Frankfurt, as some modern Buddhist erities wish he had. Instead he eontinued eolleeting 
information and found his idea eonfirmed in the publieations of Sehmidt whose portrayal of 
Buddhist philosophy and translations from the Kanjur eanon he now regarded as the best 
expression of genuine Buddhist teaehing. In Sehmidt he had found a speeialist who, unlike 
Neumann, seemed to understand the philosophy of the texts he was translating. For example, 
Sehmidt’s prefaee to The Wise and the Fool —^whieh Sehopenhauer found “very apt as a first 
introduetion” to Buddhism (1854:119)—deseribes the Mahayana eoneeption of non-duality as 
follows: 

Sinee in this ‘beyond’ [Jenseits] all that has name is regarded as void and non- 
being [niehtig und niehtseyend], it follows that all eoneepts and relations bound to 
name are equally void, without meaning, and empty [niehtig, bedeutungslos und 
leer]. This extends to all objeets and eoneepts, be they high or low and noble or 
base, simply beeause they have a name. Thus, for example, beeause Buddha is 
named Buddha he is not Buddha; beeause virtue is ealled virtue it is not virtue, 
and viee for the same reason is not viee; yes even Sansdra —i.e., the entire world 
as it appears to our eognition and pereeption in its eeaseless ehange and infinite 
variety of physieal, organie, physiologieal, and moral oharaeteristies—and 
Nirwdna, i.e. the egress and eomplete release from this boundless and endless 


This is exactly the (positive) meaning of the same word “bedeutungsleer” in Schopenhauer’s final 
passage of The World as Will and Representation that some researchers like Nicholls (1999) 
misunderstood as a critique of nirvana and Buddhism: “[...] like the Indians through myths and words 
that are void of meaning [bedeutungsleere Worte] such as absorption into Brahm or the Nirwana of the 
Buddhists” (Schopenhauer 1977:1.508) 
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change and from these eeaseless transfigurations, are not-two [unversehieden] 
sinee they have names and therewith relationships. (Sehmidt 1843:XXXIV; trans. 

Urs App) 

Toward the end of his life Sehopenhauer’s admiration for Buddhism found expression not 
only in a steadily inereasing stream of notes and remarks. Three decades had passed since he first 
noted the “marvelous agreement” (wundervolle Ubereinstimmung) of the Buddha’s “inner” 
teaehing in the Dazang yilan with his own philosophy, and now his platonie idea beeame 
embodied. In 1856 he asked the Prussian diplomat Eduard Criiger to purehase a genuine Buddha 
statue for him in Paris and gave him a preeise deseription of what he wanted (Hubseher 
1971:196). Afraid of getting a fat Chinese Buddha of the kind he had searehed for in Amsterdam 
as a boy, the philosopher was elated to find a slim bronze figure in Criiger’s pareel. He quickly 
had the blaek eoating of the statue removed and was so pleased with what he saw that he forgot 
his famous parsimony and had it gilded (Hubseher 1987:197). At the time little was known about 
Buddhist art, but Sehopenhauer’s idea of Tibetan orthodoxy made him eonelude: 

It is totally genuine and presented entirely in the orthodox manner: I guess that it 
eomes from the great foundry in Tibet; but it is already old. It will graee a eonsole 
in the eorner of my living room, and visitors—who at any rate enter the room with 
holy shivers and eonsiderably dressed up—will immediately know where they are, 
in these hallowed halls. If only Reverend Kalb from Saehsenhausen showed up, 
he who panted from the pulpit ‘that even Buddhism gets introdueed in Christian 
lands’! (Hubseher 1987:391; trans. Urs App) 

Some weeks later it was already “probable” that the statue “stems from the great foundry 
in Tibet” and Sehopenhauer remarked with satisfaetion that it “fulfilled a long-held desire”: “it 
has all the eanonieal charaeteristies, and there it sits: ready for private worship” (p. 391). It only 
took one more month for Sehopenhauer to reaeh eertainty about the statue’s origin: 

My Buddha is now galvanieally gilded and will gleam splendidly on his eonsole 
in the corner. The Burmese, aeeording to the Times, have recently gold-plated an 
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entire pagoda: there I must not be trumped. Another Buddha is here [in Frankfurt], 
the property of a rieh Englishman. I have made a pilgrimage there in order to offer 
my Satu. Though of life-size, it is not made of bronze like mine but of papier 
mache, a cast probably from China, entirely gilded and similar to mine to a T. I 
prefer mine: it is genuine, Tibetan! The other statue only differs by its flat nose 
and shorter, fatter limbs—Chinese! Mine is skinny and long-armed, but otherwise 
identical. Both have exactly the same orthodox, famous, gentle smile. The 
position, habit, hairdo, lotus: all are exactly the same! Reverend Kalb! Look over 
here! Hum, Mani, Padma, Oum! (Stollberg 2006:167-8; trans. Urs App) 

No doubt: Schopenhauer’s ideal type of religion had now moved to Tibet. Though 
Schopenhauer’s statue is lost, a single photograph that might represent it is stored at the 
Schopenhauer Archive in Frankfurt (Stollberg 2008:163-72). 



Fig. 10: Schopenhauer’s Buddha? (Photo in Schopenhauer-Archiv, Frankfurt) 
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Hugo Busch pointed out that this photograph shows a statue of Thai origin (p. 172), 
whieh is probably eorrect but is no argument against it being a depiction of Schopenhauer’s 
statue. The statue embodied Sehopenhauer’s idea of Buddhism, and had he received it in the 
1820s or 1830s, he would without doubt have traced it to a “famous Chinese foundry.” But this 
statue was not the only participant in Schopenhauer’s platonie idea. In 1857, three years after the 
publication of the seeond edition of the Sinology essay and one year after Sehopenhauer’s 
purchase of his Buddha statue, the first comprehensive book about Buddhism and its history 
appeared in Europe. It was by Carl Friedrieh Koeppen (1818-1863), a elose friend of Karl Marx. 
Sehopenhauer’s note about this book was posthumously added to the list of reeommendations in 
the third edition of the Sinology essay: 

C. F. Koppen, the religion of Buddha, 1857, a eomplete compendium of 
Buddhaismus that eontains everything essential about it. Its data is drawn with 
great erudition and earnest diligence, but also with intelligence and insight, from 
all the publications listed above and also numerous others. (Sehopenhauer 
1867:131; trans. Urs App) 

Sehopenhauer’s extant eopy of this book shows that in private he also found mueh to eritieize in 
this book. Its margins are peppered with remarks like “Esel!” (dumb ass!), “Hegel” (whieh for 
Sehopenhauer meant the same thing), and exclamation marks that express Schopenhauer’s 
disapproval. But there are also pages that Sehopenhauer considered important and that he 
emphasized with thick pencil lines. They were apparently responsible for the attribution of 
intelligenee and insight to “Esel” Koeppen. One of Koeppen’s explanations shows partieularly 
well to what extent this pioneering work about Buddhism embodied Sehopenhauer’s platonie 
idea of Buddhism (words underlined by Sehopenhauer in his eopy of Koeppen are also 
underlined in my English translation): 

The objective is to avoid rebirth in order to destroy the cyele of metempsyehosis. 

This is achieved through the purification of the soul of all desire and passion, of 
all attaehment to the world, that is to say: of all stirring of one’s own will and of 
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any feeling of selfhood and personality. Thereby exaetly that principle of egoity 
[Ichheit] and the illusion of particularity and individuality are eliminated 
[aufgehoben]. Once the thirst for existence is completely extinguished, the “total 
negation of the will to life is achieved” and simultaneously the “ illusion of the 
principle of individuation ” is exterminated; thus the links of existence are severed, 
the source of transmigration is at an end, and the liberation from the cycle of birth 
and death is achieved. The I [das Ich] vanishes, like a plant that is no more 
watered or whose roots are exposed; it is extinguished like a lamp whose supply 
of oil has finished. The law of Buddha shows the path to this goal and teaches the 
means by which you can achieve it. (Koeppen 1857:220) 

Though Koeppen does not mention Schopenhauer’s name, the quotation marks around the words 
underlined by Schopenhauer show that he did not want to disguise his indebtedness to the man 
who built his philosophy around them. Koeppen and Richard Wagner (App 1997) were among 
the first influential Westerners to see Buddhism through Schopenhauer’s lens, but many more 
were to follow. Indeed, almost all early European Buddhists and even some of the pioneer 
Japanese researchers of Buddhism (Shioya 1972) were avid readers of Schopenhauer: children of 
the love affair whose beginnings were so exquisitely sino-platonic. 
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MATERIALS 


The eight appendixes of this book have the aim of presenting ehronologieally arranged souree 

material that is helpful for the study of Schopenhauer’s relationship with China. 

Appendix 1: Schopenhauer’s Lecture Notes on China and Adjacent Regions (1811). This 
is the first bilingual edition of Schopenhauer’s China-related notes from Prof. Heeren’s 
ethnography lectures, summer semester 1811, Gottingen University. Lor my transcription of 
almost all Asia-related notes from 1811 (German only) see App 2003 and 2006a. Literature 
references at the bottom of pages were added for the convenience of the reader. 

Appendix 2; Schopenhauer’s Notes and Excerpts from Asiatick Researches Vols 1-9 
(1815-16). This is a reproduction / translation of Schopenhauer’s Buddhism-related notes and 
excerpts from Asiatick Researches vols. 1-9 from his notebooks of 1815 and 1816. 
Information about the source and characteristics of this edition that seeks to replicate 
Schopenhauer’s manuscript but adds English translations for all German text is found in the 
introduction to this appendix. 

Appendix 3: Morrison’s Dictionary Passages in Schopenhauer’s 1822 Excerpts (1822). 
This is a reproduction of the pages from Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary on which 
Schopenhauer’s excerpts and notes from the year 1822 are based. Relevant dictionary 
paragraphs are highlighted. The corresponding notes and excerpts by Schopenhauer are found 
in Der handschriftliche Nachlafi vol. 3, pp. 55-56 and Manuscript Remains vol. 3, pp. 60-62 
{Reisebuch no. 132). These two works are listed in the bibliography under Schopenhauer 1985 
and 1989. 

Appendix 4; Schopenhauer’s Notes and Excerpts from Deshauterayes (1826). These are 
the notes and excerpts Schopenhauer took in 1826 from the articles by Deshauterayes in no. 7 
of the Journal Asiatique (Deshauterayes 1825). This bilingual edition features Schopenhauer’s 
notes in the original German or Erench along with my English translation. Eor the original 
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text see Der handschriftliche Nachlafi vol. 3, pp. 305-6 and Manuscript Remains vol. 3, pp. 
336-7 (Foliant II no. 161). In iho Manuscript Remains the Freneh text is not translated. 

Appendix 5: The Chinese Cosmology Article (Asiatic Journal no. 22, 1826), This is a 
reproduetion of the artiele on Chinese cosmology by an unknown author in the Asiatic 
Journal No. 22, 1826, pp. 41-44. Schopenhauer based a core argument of his Sinology essay 
on this article. Passages used by Schopenhauer in his 1828 notes / excerpts and later in his 
essay on Sinology (1836 and 1854 editions) are highlighted. 

Appendix 6; Morrison Passages in the Chinese Cosmology Article (1826). This is a 
reproduction of those pages in Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary that were used by the 
anonymous author of the article on Chinese cosmology (see Appendix 5). Relevant passages 
are highlighted. 

Appendix 7: Schopenhauer’s Marks in his Copy of the Latin Mencius Translation (date 
unclear). Photographs of all marked-up pages in the only extant Chinese philosophy-related 
book from Schopenhauer’s library: vol. 1 of Stanislas Julien’s Mencius translation titled Meng 
Tseu vel Mencium inter sinenses philosophos, ingenio, doctrina, nominisque claritate 
Confucio proximum (Paris: Dondey-Dupre: 1824). Like many other precious books that are 
now stored in the Schopenhauer Archiv in Frankfurt’s university library, this work shows 
numerous traces of Schopenhauer’s interest that are habitually ignored even by German 
researchers. Hubscher (1985:5.337) only mentioned the Latin phrase on the cover page of the 
book and the presence of “Striche (Bl.)”: “lines (pencil).” All pages with pencil marks by 
Schopenhauer are reproduced here in a size that is sufficient to identify Schopenhauer’s traces 
of usage, and Schopenhauer’s written remarks are transcribed. Julien’s Meng Tseu itself is 
available for free download at books.google.com and archive.org. All photos were taken by 
Urs App in the fall of 2009 at the Schopenhauer Archive in Fra nk furt am Main. 

Appendix 8: Synoptic Edition of Schopenhauer’s Sinology Essay (1836 & 1854): This 
appendix contains my English translations of the first and second editions of Schopenhauer’s 
Sinology essay. The synoptic arrangement aims at facilitating the identification of additions, 
omissions, and changes. Original pagination is shown in angular brackets; changes of content 
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by a different typefaee. This is the first synoptie edition of the Sinology essay and the first 
English translation of the original texts before interference by Schopenhauer’s editors. 
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APPENDIX 1: SCHOPENHAUER’S LECTURE NOTES ON CHINA (1811) 


Notizen Schopenhauers zu 
China 

(Universitat Gottingen, Ethnographievorlesung von 
Prof. A.H.L. Heeren, Sommersemester 1811 
Schopenhauer-Archiv HN III, S. 93-111) 

Transkription und Herausgabe von Urs App 

China. 

Das chinesische Reich wird im Norden 
durch das RuBische Asien im Siiden durch 
Indien im Osten durch den Ocean im We- 
sten V. der gr. Bucharey begranzt. AuBer 
China gehdrt dazu Tibet, die kl. Bucharey, 
die groBe Mongoley, das Tungusen od: 
Amurland u. Korea. 

China im engern Sinn. 

Der dstl. Theil ist am besten bekannt. 

Seit 1550 haben die Jesuiten Missionare 
hingeschickt die sich bis jezt in dauemdem 
Ansehen erhalten haben, da sie mancherley 
mechanised astronomisch u. a. KenntniBe 
batten: sie kamen derwegen in Gunst des 
Kaiser’s, sahen die Hauptstadt u. manche 
Provinzen. 

Hauptquelle iiber China ist des Jesuiten 
Duhalde Description de la Chine: 1734 . 4 
Bde in 4°.' Hiedurch wurde China zuerst 
eigentlich bekannt. 


Notes by Sehopenhauer 
about China 

(Gottingen University, Ethnography lectures by 
Prof. A.H.L. Heeren, summer semester 1811 
Schopenhauer Archive HN III, pp. 93-111) 

Transcription, edition, and translation 
by Urs App 

China. 

The Chinese empire is bordered toward 
the north by Russian Asia, toward the south 
by India, toward the East by the ocean, and 
toward the west by the greater Buchary. 
Apart from China it comprises Tibet, the 
smaller Buchary, greater Mongolia, Tun- 
guska or the land of the Amur, and Korea. 

China in the stricter sense. 

The eastern part is best known. 

Since 1550 the Jesuits sent missionaries 
there. Up to the present they have enjoyed 
permanent respect because they had vari¬ 
ous mechanical, astronomical, and other 
knowledge, which is why they were in 
the favor of the emperor and saw both the 
capital and various provinces. 

The main source about China is Du- 
halde’s Description de la Chine: 1734 . 4 
vols. in quarto.' Through this work China 
really became known. 


1 Jean-Baptiste du Halde SJ, Description geographique, historique, chronologique, 
politique et physique de Pempire de la Chine et de la Tartaric chinoise. La Haye: 
Henri Scheurleer, 1736. 
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DeGigne wollte entdeckt haben daB die 
chinesische Schrift aus den Hieroglyphen 
der Aegypter hervorgegangen sey u. China 
Aegyptische Kolonie.^ Dies beforderte die 
Untersuchung Chinas. Es entstand das 2te 
Hauptwerk: 

Memoires concemant la Chine 14 Bde 
in 4°.^ 

Der Pater Maillat studierte die chinesi- 
schen Annalen, von ihm ist die Histoire 
de la Chine 12 Bde in 4° u. vom pere 
Le Compte Memoires sur la Chine^, alles 
aus dem ISten Jhrhdt. Eine Gegenpartey 
beschuldigte diese Verfasser <S. 98> der 
Ubertreib[un]g; ihr Haupt ist DeBaub . 
schrieb recherches sur les Chinois & les 
Egyptiens.*’ 

Neuerlich sind 2 Gesandschaften hinge- 
schickt. 1791 schickten die Englander Lord 
Macartney hin. Account of an Ambassy to 


De Guignes claimed to have discovered 
that the Chinese writing system originated 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphs and that 
China is an Egyptian colony. ^ This stimu¬ 
lated research on China. The second major 
work became: 

Memoires concemant la Chine 14 vols 
in quarto.^ 

Father Mailla studied the Chinese annals; 
by him is the Histoire de la Chine in 12 vols 
in quarto and by Father Lecomte the Me¬ 
moires sur la Chine,^ all of them from the 
18*'' century. A counter-party accused these 
authors <p. 98> of exaggeration; their head 
is de Pauw who wrote recherches sur les 
Chinois & les Egyptiens.*’ 

Recently, two embassies were sent there. 
In 1791 the English sent Lord Macartney. 
Account of an Ambassy to the emperor of 


2 Joseph de Guignes, Memoire dans lequel on prouve, que les Chinois sont une colonie 
egyptienne, Paris: Desaint & Saillant, 1760. 

3 C. Batten (ed.), Memoires concemant I’histoire, les sciences, les arts, les moeurs, 
les usages etc. des Chinois: par les missionaires de Pekin (16 vols). Paris / Nyon: 

1776- 1814. 

4 Joseph Anne Marie de Moyria de Mailla, Plistoire generale de la Chine ou Annales 
de cet empire; Traduites du Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou (12 vols), Paris: Pierres / Clousier, 

1777- 1783. 

5 Louis Daniel Lecomte, Nouveaux Memoires sur I’etatpresent de la Chine, Paris: 
Imprimerie Royale, 1696. 

6 Cornelius de Pauw, Recherches sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, Berlin: G. J. Decker, 
1773. 
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the emperor of China by Stownton.’ 

Hiittner d. Nachrichten von der Briti- 
schen Gesandschaft nach China.* 

Barrow travels in China 1804. 1 Bd. 
in 4°^ 

Alle 3 VerfaBer waren in Macartney’s 
Gefolge. 

Die Hollander schickten eine Gesan¬ 
dschaft unter van Braam um dem Kaiser 
zu seinem 60 Regierungsjahr zu gratuli- 
ren. De Gigne Sohn ienes obenerwahnten 
Schriftstellers, war Dollmetscher, schrieb: 
DeGigne, voyage en Chine.'” 

Diese Reisen haben die Jesuiten von 
dem Verdacht absichtlicher Unwahrheit 
befreyt, obwohl sie oft irrten. 

Von der grossen Mongoley wird China 
durch die grofie Mauer getrennt, sie ist 
fast 300 Teutsch Meilen lang, geht iiber 


China by Staunton.’ 

Hiittner, news of the British embassy 
to China.* 

Barrow travels in China 1804. 1 vol. in 
quarto.” 

All three authors were escorts of Macart¬ 
ney’s embassy. 

The Dutch sent an embassy under the 
leadership of van Braam in order to con¬ 
gratulate the emperor on his sixtieth year 
of reign. De Guignes, son of the above- 
mentioned writer, was interpreter and 
wrote: De Guignes, voyage en Chine.'” 

These embassies have freed the Jesuits 
from the suspicion of intentional untruth, 
though they often erred. 

China is separated from Greater Mon¬ 
golia by the great Wall . It is almost 300 
German miles long, traverses mountains 


7 George Staunton, An authentic account ofan embassy from the King of Great Britain 
to the Emperor of China: including cursory observations made, and information ob¬ 
tained, in travelling through that ancient Empire, and a small part of Chinese Tartary: 
together with a relation of the voyage undertaken on the occasion by His Majesty's 
Ship The Lion, and the Ship Hindostan, in the East India Company’s service, to the 
Yellow Sea, and Gulf of Pekin: as well as of their return to Europe [...] taken chiefly 
from the papers of His Excellency the Earl of Macartney, London: W. Bulmer, 1797. 

8 Johann Christian Huettner, Nachricht von der britischen Gesandtschaftsreise durch 
China und einen Theil der Tartarei, Berlin: Voss, 1797. 

9 John Barrow, Travels in China, Containing Descriptions, Observations, and Com¬ 
parisons, Made and Collected in the Course of a Short Residence at the Imperial 
Palace ofYuen-Min, London: T. Cadell & W. Davies, 1804. 

10 Louis Joseph de Guignes, Voyages a Peking, Manille et Vile de France, Paris: 
Imprimerie imperiale, 1808 (3 vols). 
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Berge die 5000 f hoch sind, hat alle 300 
Schritt einen Thurm: sie soil die Granze 
vor den Nomaden schuzzen, welche als 
bloBe Reiter nicht belagemkdnnen. Sie ist 
im 3ten Jahrhundert vor Christus erbaut, u. 
eins der groBten Werke menschl. FleiBes. 

Hauptstrdhme sind der Hoancho u. der 
Hiangsekiak. Sie gehoren zu den groBten 
Strdhmen der Erde. Es giebt noch viele 
andre groBe u. unzahlige kleine FliiBe. Die 
Abdachung ist westlich, im Siiden sudlich. 
Die FliiBe machen keine Delta’s. 

Im Norden ist es ziemlich kalt, u. man- 
chen Monat liegt Schnee: Der Siiden sehr 
warm. Doch ist das Klima im ganzen sehr 
gliickl. 

Ein so groBes Land muB fast alle seine 
BediirfniBe selbst hervorbringen, daher 
ist der innere Flandel sehr stark. Daher 
miiBen auch die Europaer fast alles mit 
Gold bezahlen. Bengalen liefert indeBen 
Opium hin; auch sollen neuerl. die Engl. 
Waaren abgeben. <S. 99> GrdBtentheils 
wird indeBen alles mit Silber bezahlt. 
(Denn das Gold steht zu niedrig). Doch ist 
fiir die Chinesen der Europaische Handel 
unbedeutend, gegen den Inneren. 

China ist in 15 Provinzen getheilt. 7 
davon sind von Englandem u. Hollandern 
bereist. Von den iibrigen haben wir keine 
Beschreibung als die alteren der Jesuiten. 
Es soil 1500 Stadte geben, die durch Rang 
sich unterscheiden, den ihre Endung be- 
zeichnen: Die vom ersten enden auf fuh 
die V. 2ten auf tschu, die v. 3 ten auf kion. 
Sie sind meist viereckig, ummauert, die 


over 5000 feet in height, and has a tower 
every 300 steps. It must protect the fron¬ 
tier against nomads who, as pure cavalry, 
cannot put siege. It was built in the third 
century before Christ and is one of the 
greatest works of human industriousness. 

Main rivers are the Huangcho and the 
Hiangsekiak. They are among the greatest 
rivers of the earth. There are also many 
other great rivers and countless small 
ones. The declivity is toward the west, in 
the south toward the south. The rivers do 
not form deltas. 

In the north it is fairly cold, and during 
many months there is snow. The South is 
very warm. But on the whole the climate 
is very advantageous. 

Such a great country must cover almost 
all of its own needs, which is why trade is 
very strong. This is also why the English 
must pay almost everything in gold. Ben¬ 
gal furnishes opium; and lately the English 
are said to furnish goods. <p. 99> Forthe 
most part, however, everything is paid in 
silver (because the gold is undervalued). 
But for the Chinese the European trade is 
trifling compared to domestic trade. 

China is partitioned into 15 provinces. 
In seven of them the English and Dutch 
travel. Of the rest we have no other de¬ 
scription than the old ones by the Jesuits. 
There are said to be 1,500 cities. They are 
distinguished by their suffix. The names of 
those of the first rank end with fii, those 
of the second with tschu, and of the third 
with kion. They are mostly square, walled. 
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StraBen grade meist ungepflastert, die 
Hauser haben alle nur ein Stockwerk; in 
den Stadten sind noch hohe Thiirme, mit 
Bolwerk; die Laden sind um die StraBe. 

Die Ddrfer sind theils von Lehm, theils 
von Ziegeln erbaut, nach den verschiede- 
nen Provinzen. Im Norden ist Weizen, im 
Siiden Reis das Hauptprodukt. 

Petscheli ist die erste Provinz weil seit 
dem 15ten Jhrhdt die Residz hier liegt. 
Sie ist ganz eben. Pekin heiBt der Hof 
im Norden, wie Nankin der Hof im Sii- 
den. Pekin ist zertheilt in die alte u. die 
Tataren-Stadt. Erstere ist wiist u. wenig 
bewohnt. Leztere die eigentl. Residenz, 
von den erobernden Mongolen erbaut. 
Nach Macartney hat die Tartarische Stadt 
14 Engl. □ Meilen groB angegeben, also 
1/3 mehr als London, u. die alte Stadt 9 
Engl. □ Meilen. Die geringste Angabe der 
Einwohner ist 2 Millionen, die hdchste 6 
Millionen. Die Hauser haben auch hier alle 
nur ein Stockwerk; das Gewuhl soil noch 
groBer als das in London seyn. In der Mitte 
der Tartaren Stadt ist der kaiserl. Pallast, 
nimmt 1 Engl. □ Meile ein, hat viele Thtir- 
me u.s.w. Peking ist weder Handel= noch 
Manufaktur-Stadt, sondern bios Residz, 
u. alles was da wohnt steht mit dem Hofe 
in Verbindung, u. lebt von den GroBen. 
Nicht weit von der groBen Mauer sind die 
kaiserl. Garten Cehol, wo der Hof sich oft 
aufhalt, auch <S. 100> hatte Macartney 
dort Audienz. 


the streets are mostly unpaved, all houses 
have only one floor, and in cities one also 
finds tall towers with fortification. Shops 
line the street. 

Villages are partly built with loam and 
partly with bricks, depending on the prov¬ 
ince. In the north wheat is the main staple, 
in the south rice. 

Petscheli is the first province because 
since the 15th century the [imperial] 
residence is here. It is completely flat. The 
court in the north is called Pekin, that in the 
south Nankin. Pekin is divided into the old 
and the Tatar city. The first is deserted and 
little inhabited. The second is the residence 
proper, built by the conquering Mongols. 
According to Macartney the Tartar city has 
a size of 14 English square miles, that is 
one third more than London, and the old 
city 9 English square miles. The minimum 
reported number of inhabitants is 2 million, 
the maximum 6 million. All houses here 
have also only one floor; the hubbub is said 
to be even greater than in London. The 
imperial palace is in the center of the Tartar 
city, has 1 English square mile, has many 
towers etc. Peking is neither a trading nor 
a manufacturing city, only residence, and 
everybody living there is connected with 
the court and lives off the powerful. Not 
far from the great wall are the imperial 
gardens Cehol, where the court often so¬ 
journs, and <p. 100> Macartney also had 
audience there. 
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Die Provinz Tschantong, enthalt den 
groBen kaiserl. Kanal, auf dem die Gesan- 
dschaften gereist sind. Er geht nach Siiden: 
ubertrifft alles ahnliche in Europa, u. sezt 
fast alle Provinzen des Reichs in Verbindg. 
Man transportiert nicht nur alle Waaren, 
sondem reist auch meistentheils auf ihm. 

^ Kiangnan, die 3te Provinz, ist von den 
2 groBen Strdhmen durchfloBen: Ueber 
einen geht eine Briicke von 91 Bdgen. 
Hier liegt Nankin: in der Gegend wachst 
die gelbe Baumwolle aus der der Nanking 
gemacht wird ohne daB sie gefarbt zu 
werden braucht. 

In der Provinz Tschekiang endigt der gro- 
Be Kanal in ein groBes BaBin, bey Hang- 
tschufuh, welches die erste Handelsstadt 
ist, u. fast so viel Einwohner als Pekin hat. 

In der Provinz Kiangsi wird viel Zuk- 
ker gebaut, auch sind hier die groBen 
Porzellan-Manufakturen: in einem Dorf 
sind dazu 3000 Oefen. 

Huguangk hat sehr wundervolle Gegen- 
den. Hier sind vorzugl. viele Bdgen, die 
zum Andenken verdienter od: geliebter 
Verstorbenen an den HeerstraBen errichtet 
werden. Auch sind hier Granit Gebirge. 

Canton, heiBt bey den Chinesen anders, 
endigt auf fuh: ist die einzige Stadt wohin 
die Europaer kommen kdnnen: doch diir- 
fen sie ohne ausdriickliche ErlaubniB nur 
bis zur Insel Bamyen, wo alle ihre Schiffe 


The province Tschantong features the 
great imperial canal on which the embas¬ 
sies travelled. It stretches toward the south 
and surpasses anything similar in Europe, 
connects almost all provinces. Not only are 
all goods transported on it, but one also for 
the most part travels on it. 

Kiangnan, the 3rd province, is traversed ^ 
by two great rivers. One is crossed by a 
bridge of 91 arches. Nankin is located 
here. In this region, yellow cotton grows, 
from which Nanking is made without the 
need to dye it. 

In the province of Tschekiang the 
grand canal issues into a great basin near 
Hangtschuluh, which is the most impor¬ 
tant trading city and has almost as many 
inhabitants as Peking. 

In the province of Kiangsi much sugar is 
produced, the great porcelain manufactur¬ 
ing plants are found here, too. In one vil¬ 
lage there are 3000 kilns for this purpose. 

Huguangk has very wonderful regions. 
There are especially many arches here, 
erected along the army roads in memory 
of the meritorious or beloved deceased. 
Granite mountains are also found here. 

The Chinese call Canton differently, 
with them it ends in fuh. It is the only city 
that Europeans are allowed to visit; but 
without special permission they can only 
go the island of Bamyen where all their 


^ Sowohl Nankin als Pekin haben noch ^ Both Nankin and Pekin also have other 
andre Nahmen die auf fuh enden. names that end in fuh. 
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landen: an der Kiiste sind Europaische 
Handlungscomptoirs. Canton soil so groB 
als Paris seyn. Nicht weit von Canton liegt 
die kleine Halb-Insel Makao die den Por- 
tugiesen gehdrt u. ehemals bedeutend war: 
obgleich sie Portugiesischen Gouvemeur 
u. Besazzung hat, hangt es doch ganz von 
China ah, durch den Proviant. 

^ In den westlichen w eniger bekannten 
Provinzen wachst der meiste Thee u. wird 
die meiste Seyden gewonnen: Leztere 
hat sich wahrscheinlich von der Provinz 
Schensi <S. 101> schon friih ins iibrige 
Asien verbreitet u. der Welt bekannt ge- 
macht. 

Im westl. Theil sollen meist Christl. 
Proselyten seyn. 

Die Gebirge des Junnan sind maBig die 
an der Grenze sehr hoch. 

Mukden ist der Ort wo die jezzige Dyna- 
stie begraben wird. 

Fonnosa u. Haynan sind 2 Inseln unweit 
der Chinesischen Kusten, sollen beyde 
Gold haben, sind der Chinesischen Flerr- 
schaft nicht ganz unterworfen, u. jezt der 
Siz von Seeraubem die dem ganzen Reich 
schadlich u. gefahrlich sind. 

Die Chinesen sind 2 Mai unterjocht: 
durch die Mongolen unter der Familie des 
Tschingis-Chan im 13t Jhrhdt: Dann darauf 


ships anchor; on the coast there are Euro¬ 
pean trading posts. Canton is said to be as 
large as Paris. Not far from Canton there 
is the small peninsula of Makao which is 
owned by the Portuguese and formerly was 
important. Even though it has a Portuguese 
governor and occupation force, it is totally 
dependent from China for provisions. 

In the western and less known provinces . ^ 
most of the tea grows and most of the silk 
is produced. It was probably from the prov¬ 
ince of Schensi <p. 101 > that silk was at an 
early period exported to other regions of 
Asia and made known to the world. 

In the western part there supposedly are 
predominantly Christian converts. 

The mountains in Junnan are of moder¬ 
ate, at the frontier of very high elevation. 

Mukden is the place where members of 
the current dynasty get buried. 

Formosa and Haynan are 2 islands not 
far from the Chinese coasts, both are said 
to have gold. They are not completely 
subdued by Chinese rule and now house 
pirates who are dangerous and detrimental 
to the whole empire. 

The Chinese have been conquered twice: 
by the Mongols under the family of Tschin¬ 
gis-Chan in the 13th century. Later by the 


^ Nouvelles des missions orientales 3 ^ Nouvelles des missions orientales 3 

Vol. in 8“ Vol. in 8“ 

19 Nouvelles des missions orientales regues au Seminaire des missions Etrangeres, a 
Paris 1785-86 / 1787-88, Amsterdam, n.d. 
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die Manschu-Tataren die im 17t Jhrhdt 
durch die groBe Mauer drangen. Sie sind 
iiber China besonders den ndrdl. Theil ver- 
breitetu. jezt noch eigentl. das herrschende 
Volk. Dennoch haben die Chinesen ihre 
Sitten behalten u. die Mongolei sich mehr 
nach ihnen als sie nach jenem gerichtet, 
doch bleibt noch immer der Zwiespalt, 
u. neuerlich ist noch Empdrung gewesen. 

Sie sind mongolischer Race. 

Die Begiinstigung der Natur muBte 
diesem groBen Lande friih Kultur geben: 
sie scheuen Kommunikation, Originalitat. 

Polygamie ist erlaubt u. bey den groBen 
findet sie sich, aber Monogamie ist eigent- 
lich herrschend. Die Familien halten eng 
zusammen: denn nach der Chinesischen 
Denkungsart ist Familienpflicht die erste. 
Also sind die Familienbande hierumfaBen- 
der u. fester als bey uns. 

Die Herschaft ist ganz despotisch: Der 
Rauber Herr des Landes. Es giebt aber 
besondre Einrichtungen um Moralitat des 
Reiches zu befordem. Das Mibtar hat kein 
Uebergewicht u. Despotismus ist nicht 
militarisch, sondem politisch. Die Gou- 
vemeur der Provinzen <S. 102> verfahren 
sehr gewaltthatig. 

Die Angaben der Volksmenge sind 
sehr verschieden; groB ist sie gewiB. Die 
Jesuiten haben sie auf 300 Millionen an- 
gegeben; die Engl. Gesandschaft auf 330 
Millionen, welches Angabe der Chinesen 
u. vielleicht ubertrieben ist: maBige An¬ 
gaben geben auf 150 Millionen, welches 
im VerhaltniB zum Flacheninhalt eine 


Manschu Tatars who in the 17th century 
broke through the great wall. They are es¬ 
pecially prevalent in the northern part and 
are still the real dominating people. Never¬ 
theless, the Chinese have maintained their 
customs, and Mongolia has more adapted 
to China than the other way around. But 
there still remains the dissent, and recently 
there have still been troubles. 

They are of Mongol race. 

The favors of nature had to give to this 
great country culture at an early period; 
they avoid communication, originality. 

Polygamy is permitted and is found with 
the powerful, but monogamy is overall 
prevalent. The families are tightly knit, 
because according to Chinese thinking the 
duty to the family comes first. Thus the 
family bonds are much firmer and more 
extensive than with us. 

The government is entirely despotic, 
the robber is lord of the land. But there 
are special institutions to enhance the 
morality of the empire. The military has 
no predominance, and despotism is not 
of a military but rather political kind. The 
governors of provinces <p. 102> act ex¬ 
tremely violently. 

Population data are very divergent; it is 
certain that it is large. The Jesuits gave it 
as 300 million; the English embassy as 330 
million, which is based on Chinese infor¬ 
mation and is possibly exaggerated. More 
moderate estimates amount to 150 million, 
which in proportion to the surface would 
result in a population [density] that is not 
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Bevdlkerung nicht viel starker als in 
Frankreich ware. Sie lasst sich erklaren 
weil Lebensmittel wohlfeil, Kriege u. 
Seuchen sehr selten sind. 

Bios die kaiserl. Wiirde ist erblich u. es 
giebt also keinen Adel; desto scharfer ist 
die Abstufung des Rangs u. das Ceremo¬ 
nial sehr streng. Daher endlose Kompli- 
mente, welche machen daB die Chinesen 
Anfangs wenig zugangl. scheinen. 

Die Nation ist in 3 Klassen getheilt, 1) der 
Ackerbauenden, 2) der Gewerbtreibenden 
u. Kaufleute, 3) der Mandarinen #, Koang. 

Die 2te ist weniger geachtet als die der 
Ackerleute. Der Kaiser pfliigtjahrl. selbst. 

Es gibt Kriegs u. Staatsmandarine, sie 
haben wieder 9 KlaBen, die sich durch die 
Zahl der Kndpfe an der Mtizze auszeich- 
nen. Sie sind eine Art persdnl. Adels: 
jeder kann Mandarin werden, vorzugl. 
flirt einige gelehrte Bildung dazu, auch 
muss man eine Art Akademischer Grade 
erhalten haben. 

Die jezzige Religion des Reiches ist die 
Lamaische denn dies ist die Religion der 
Manschu-Tataren. Der Dalai Lama kam 
nach Pekin, fast zur selben Zeit als Pius 
VI zu Joseph dem II: er starb zu Pekin an 
den Blattem. 

Die Chinesen selbst haben die Religion 
des Fo: ihr Kultus soli dem der Katholi- 
schen gleichen: dieser ist also am meisten 
verbreitet. 


much greater than in France. This can be 
explained by the cheap price of foodstuffs 
and the scarcity of wars and epidemics. 

Only the imperial status is hereditary, 
and thus there is no nobility. The hierarchy 
of ranks is all the more important, and 
ceremonial is very strict. This leads to 
ceaseless compliments, which is why the 
Chinese at the outset seem little accessible. 

The nation is divided into three classes. 
1) the peasants, 2) the tradesmen and 
merchants, 3) the mandarins #, Koang. 

The second is less esteemed than the 
peasants. Every year, the emperor in per¬ 
son ploughs the fields. 

There are war and sfafe mandarins, they 
are subdivided into 9 classes that are 
distinguished by the number of buttons 
on their hat. They are a kind of personal 
nobility. Anyone can become a mandarin, 
but mainly scholarly education leads there; 
one must also have received a kind of 
academic degrees. 

The present religion of the empire is the 
Lamaic because this is the religion of the 
Manschu-Tatars. The Dalai Lama came to 
Pekin almost at the same time as Pius VI to 
Joseph II; he died in Pekin from smallpox. 

The Chinese themselves have the reli¬ 
gion of Fo. Their cult is said to resemble 
that of the Catholics. It is therefore most 
prevalent. 


# Dieser Namen ist Portugiesisch, Koang 
der Chinesische 


# This appellation is Portuguese, Koang 
is the Chinese equivalent 
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Die Regierung ist gegen Religion im 
Ganzen tolerant: die MiBionarien sind 
zwar verfolgt, aber nur weil sie ohne 
ErlaubniB in die Provinzen giengen, zur 
selben Zeit lehrten sie in Pekin ungestdhrt 
u. batten sogarAemter am Hof <S. 103> 

Obgleich der Hauptverkehr zu Schiffe 
ist, so sind doch sehr gute LandstraBen 
angelegt. Seefarth verstehen die Chinesen 
schlecht. Auch ist ihr auswartiger Handel 
unbedeutend. Es ist unruhmlich ins Aus- 
land zu gehen. 

Jahrl. gehen 24 Millionen Pfund Thee 
bios nach England: der Handel mit dem 
Ausland wird von einer besonderen chi- 
nesischen Gesellschaft gefuhrt die groBe 
Abgabenbezahlt. Und doch kommt dieser 
Handel im Vergleich mit dem inlandischen 
gar nicht in Betracht. 

Die Ch. Sprache ist einsylbig; die viel- 
sylbigen Wdrter sind aus einsylbigen 
zusammengesezt: Sie ist sehr reich u. hat 
viele Synonymien; u. Wdrter die sich in 
10 Bedeutungen bios durch den Accent 
unterscheiden: daher ist ihre Sprache 
den Europaem sehr schwer, u. die Euro- 
paischen den Chinesen. Ihre Schrift hat 
Zeichen fur Wdrter u. Sylben, die sich auf 
200 Grundzeichen zuriickfuhren lassen: 
danach fiihrt das Studium eines ganzen 
Lebens dazu, um Alles lesen zu kdnnen. Zu 
der Bequemlichkeit dieser Schrift gehdrt 
daB man die Bedeutung der Zeichen wiBen 
u. sie also lesen kann, ohne Chinesisch zu 


Overall, the government is tolerant. The 
missionaries are persecuted, but only be¬ 
cause they went to the provinces without 
permission. At the same time they taught 
in Pekin without being bothered and even 
held posts at court. <p. 103> 

Even though the main transportation 
means are ships, they have very good 
overland roads. The Chinese have little 
knowledge of seafaring. Also, their foreign 
trade is unimportant. It is considered a 
blemish to go abroad. 

As many as 24 million pounds of tea 
per year go to England alone. Trade with 
foreign countries is controlled by a special 
Chinese society, and high taxes are paid. 
Nevertheless, trade with foreign countries 
is totally negligible compared to internal 
trade. 

The Chinese language is monosyllabic. 
The polysyllabic words are composed of 
monosyllabic ones. It is very rich and has 
many synonyms as well as words whose 
ten meanings are only distinguished by the 
accent. For this reason, their language is 
very difficult for Europeans, and European 
languages for the Chinese. Their writing 
system has characters for words and syl¬ 
lables that can be reduced to 200 basic 
elements. A whole life of study is needed 
after that to be able to read everything. One 
of the conveniences of this writing system 
is that one can know the meaning of a sign 
and thus read without knowing Chinese. 
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kdnnen. # Man schreibt von Oben nach 
Unten. Sie schreiben auf Papier aus der 
diinnen Rinde des Bambus, mit Pinsel 
u. Tusche. Auch drucken sie, u. haben 
Druckerey lange vor uns gehabt: doch 
nicht mit beweglichen Lettern, sondem mit 
Holzformen in die die Zeichen geschnitten 
* sind. Von ihrer groBen Literatur ist vieles 
zu Grunde gegangen weil man sie verfolgte 
u. verbrannte. 

Con-fu-ce ist ihr hauptsachlicher Phi- 
losoph . lebte wahrscheinlich 600 J. v. 
Chr. Der Tschu-king ist sein Hauptwerk, 
besteht groBtentheils aus Lebensregeln u. 
Sittenspruchen: fortlaufendes philos. Ra- 
sonnement haben sie nicht; Konfuzius hat 
viele Kommentatoren u. Schulen u. s. w. 

Ihre Poesie scheint in der Kindheit: epi- 
sche Gedichte von ihnen kennt man nicht. 
Sie haben Schauspiele die hauptsachlich 
extemporiert werden. 

Ihre Geschichte geht mit GewiBheit bis 
3000 J. V. Chr. <S. 104> 

Hdher hinauf kommen astronomische 
Perioden: es sind nur Annalen, u. zwar 
enthalten sie fast nur die Kriege. Was 
die obenerwahnte Histoire de la Chine 
bezeugt. 


# One writes from top to bottom. They 
write on paper made from the thin bark of 
bamboo, using brush and ink. They also 
print and have had printing long before us, 
but not with moving types but with wood 
blocks into which the signs are carved. 
Much of their great literature has perished 
because of persecution and book burning. 

Con-fu-ce is their principal philosopher, 
lived probably 600 before Christ. The 
Tschu-king is his main work. It consists 
for the most part of rules of conduct and 
moral maxims. They do not have coherent 
philosophical reasoning. Confucius has 
many commentators and schools, etc. 

Their poetry seems to still be in child¬ 
hood; one does not know epic poems by 
them. They have dramas that are for the 
most part improvised. 

Their history goes with certainty back to 
3000 years before Christ. <p. 104> 

Astronomical records go back further; 
they are only annals, and they contain 
almost exclusively the wars. Which is 
proven by the above-mentioned Histoire 
de la Chine. 


# Jeder kann seine Sprache daraus her- 
auslesen. 

* Asiatisches Magazin v. Klaproth, hat 
nur Linen Band. 


# Everyone can read their own language 
out of it. 

* Asiatisches Magazin by Klaproth, has 
only one volume. 


20 Julius H. Klaproth, ed., Asiatisches Magazin. Weimar: Industrie-Comptoir, 1802 
(2 vols). 
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Ihre Mahlerey ist ohne Perspektive v. 
Licht u. Schatten. 

Ihre Baukunst zeigt groBe Werke die aber 
alt sind u. man zweifelt, daB sie jezt ahnlich 
liefern kdnnten. 


Their painting is without perspective of 
light and shadow. 

Their architecture features great works 
which are, however, old; and one doubts 
that they could make anything similar now. 
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Appendix 2: Schopenhauer’s Notes and Excerpts ^komAsiatickResearchesWoi.'S, 1-9 

The transcription presented in this appendix is a slightly revised version of 
Schopenhauer’s Asiatick Researches notes from 1815-1816 (see exact dates of library 
borrowings in the header of the notes to each volume). My transcription as published in the 
Schopenhauer Jahrbuch of 1998 (pp. 15-33) includes some introductory remarks (pp. 11-14). 
The original pagination of the Schopenhauer Jahrbuch has been left as is to facilitate reference. 

Schopenhauer’s handwritten notes are printed in a format that reproduces the original 
manuscript as closely as possible.^ Words underlined by Schopenhauer are underlined, terms 
misspelled by Schopenhauer are misspelled, and no “sic’s” or “(!)” are used. The text was 
thoroughly spell-checked and proofread; thus seeming “mistakes”, oversights, and variant 
spellings stem from Schopenhauer’s hand. Mistakes such as “allmost universaly” instead of 
“almost universally” (XXIX p. 213) or “devine” instead of “divine” are thus no misprints but 
rather faithful reproductions of the original notes. Notes that are in the margins of 
Schopenhauer’s manuscript are here printed in the margins, and Schopenhauer’s vertical lines 
that emphasize text are reproduced in approximately the same thickness and length. The 
languages are left as they are in the original: English passages were noted by Schopenhauer in 
English, German ones in German. However, several features were added for the convenience of 
the reader: 

E The page breaks of the original manuscript are marked; for example, the 
marker <HN XXIX p. 206> points to the beginning of p. 206 of case 29 of the 
manuscript remains. 

2. Schopenhauer sometimes repeated the journal title and volume number at the 
beginning of a new sheet of paper. In this printed edition I have chosen to use 
a single title at the beginning of the notes to each volume. The date of 


’ For an overall description of the manuscript and its discovery see App 1998b. 
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Schopenhauer’s documented perusal as well as some additional information 
underneath eaeh title were added by me. 

3. Sehopenhauer’s indications of page numbers of the Asiatick Researches were 
sometimes encireled, sometimes underlined, and sometimes left unmarked; for 
easier referenee, they are here all set in bold type. 

4. All notes underneath the line at the bottom of the pages (and of course the 
numbers that refer to them in the text) are added by the present editor. These 
notes include my English translations of German passages. The reader can 
thus rest assured that—^with the exception of footnote numbers, page markers, 
and the above-mentioned headers furnishing Asiatick Researches publication 
data and library borrowing dates—all text above the bottom line stems from 
Sehopenhauer’s hand. 
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Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 1 

HN XXIX, 205-207. Calcutta edition 1788; London 5th edition 1806. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1815/11/7 until 1815/11/21 


p 223. Maya : the word is explained by some Hindoo Scholars “the 
first Inclination of the Godhead to diversify himself by creating 
worlds”. She is feigned to be the mother of universal nature & of 
all the inferior Gods; as a Cashmirian informed me, when I asked 
him, why Gama or Love was represented as her son: but the word 
Maya or delusion has a more subtle & recondite sense in the Vedanta 
philosophy, where it signifies the system of perceptions . 

p 243. The Vedantis . unable to form a distinct idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of supreme 
Goodness was left a moment to itself, imagine that the Deity is ever 
present to its work, and constantly supports a series of perceptions , 
which, in one sense, they call illusory : though they cannot but admit 
the reality of all created forms, as far as the happiness of creatures 
can be affected by them. <hn xxix p. 206 > 

p 410. The Hindu system of musick has, I believe, been formed on 
truer principles than our own. .Tones . 

p424 . The six philosophical schools, whose principles are explained 
in the Dersana Sastra — &ca — Jones. 

p 425. Jones nimmt an daB Odin (!) Buddha u. Fo‘ derselbe sei. 

ibid. We may fix the time of Buddha or the ninth great incarnation 
of Vishnu 1014 a. C. n. 

426 Rama was a descendant from the Sun: the Peruvians , whose 
Incas boasted of the same descent stiled their greatest festival 
Ramasitoa . 

429 The Vedas , as far as we can judge from that compendium of 

them , which is call’d Upanishat .-&ca — 

430 The philosopher whose works are said to include a system of the 
universe, founded on the principle of attraction & the central position 
of the Sun, is named Yavan Acharya . because he had travelTd, we 
are told, into Jonia. <hn xxix p. 207 > If this be true, he might have 
been one of those who conversed with Pythagoras. This at least is 
undeniable, that a book in Sanscrit bears the title of Yavana Jatica , 
which may signify the Jonic sect . Nor is it improbable, that the 


English translation: “Jones assumes that Odin (I), Buddha, and Fo are identical.” Urs App: Fo is 
the reading for the Chinese character ^ signifying Buddha. At the time, the word “Buddhism” 
and its cousins were not yet in common use and confusion reigned about the connections between 
various “heathen” cults of Asia. See also Schopenhauer’s notes to vol. 6 and App 2010. 
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names of the Planets & Zodiacal Stars, which the Arabs borrow’d 
from the Greeks, but which we hnd in the oldest Indian records, 
were originally devised by the same ingenious & interprising race, 
from whom both Greece & India were peopled. Jones. 

Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 2 

HN XXIX, 207. Calcutta edition 1790; London 5th edition 1807. 

Borrowed in Dresden from 1815/11/21 until 1816/1/16 

p 121-127 Ueber Buddha und Fo.' 

p 401. wichtige Stelle iiber Indische Chronologie . das Entstehen der 
Veda’s : Uebereinstimmung Indischer und Mosaischer Chronologie. 
Der altere Manu ist Adam, der jungere Noa: die 3 Ramas sind 
Bakchus. Sichere Indische Geschichte erst 3-400 J. n. C.^ 

p 305. Three of the Vedas I firmly believe, from internal & external 
evidence to be more than 3000 years old. Jones. <hn xxix p. 208> 


Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 4 

HN XXIX, 208-215. Calcutta edition 1795; London 4th edition 1807. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/1/16 until remittance (probably mid-March 1816) 


t also nicht 
im eigentlichen 
Hindostar.^ 


p XIV All our historical researches have confirmed the Mosaick 
accounts of the primitive world. Jones. 

p 161.^ The Metaphysics and Logic of the Brahmins, comprised in 
their 6 philosophical Sastras & explained by numerous glosses & 
comments, have never yet been accessible to Europeans: but, by 
the help of the Sanskrit language we now may read the works of 
the Saugatus, Bauddhas, Arhatas, Jainas, & others heterodox philo¬ 
sophers . whence we may gather the metaphysical tenets prevalent 
in China & Japan, in the eastern peninsula of India . & in many 
considerable nations of Tartary f- There are also some valuable 
tracts on these branches of science in Persian & Arabic, partly copied 
from the Greeks, & partly comprising the doctrines of the Suf’is . 
which anciently prevailed & still prevail in a great measure over 
this Oriental world, & which the Greeks themselves condescended 
to borrow from eastern sages. — <hnxxix p. 209 > 


' English translation: “About Buddha and Fo.” Urs App: Schopenhauer refers to pages of the 
article “On the Chronology of the Hindus” by the president of the Asiatic Society, William Jones 
(AR2,pp. 111-147). 

^ English translation: “Important passage about Indian chronology , the origin of the Vedas : Indian 
and Mosaic chronologies match. The older Manu is Adam, the younger one Noah : the 3 Ramas 
are Bacchus. Certain Indian history only 300—400 A.D.” 

’ Urs App: The following remarks are based on pp. 168-173 of Asiatick Researches 4. 

■* English translation: “Thus not in India proper.” 
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The little treatise in 4 chapters, ascribed to Vyasa t, is the only" 
philosophical Sastra the text of which I have perused, with a Bramin 
of the Vedanta school : it is extremely obscure, & though composed 
in sentences eloquently modulated, has more resemblance to a table 
of contents, or an accurate summary, than to a regular systematical 
tract: but all its obscurity has been cleared by Sancara, whose 
commentary on the Vedanta not only elucidates every word of the 
text, but exhibits a perspicuous account of all other Indian schools, 
from that of Capita to those of the more modem hereticks . It is not 
possible to speak with too much applause of so excellent a work, 
& until an accurate translation of it shall appear, the general history 
of philosophy must remain incomplete. 

The oldest head of a sect, whose entire work is preserved, was 
(according to some authors) Capita , a sage who invented the Sanchya 
or numeral philosophy <hn xxix p. 2 io> which Creeshna himself 
appears to impugn in his conversation with Arjoona. His doctrines 
were enforced & illustrated, with some additions by Patanjali . who 
has also left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of Panini, 
which are more obscure without a gloss, than the darkest oracle. 

The next founder, I believe, of a philosophical school, was Gotama,' 
if indeed he was not the most ancient of all. A sage of his name, 
whom we have no reason to suppose different from him, is often 
mentioned in the Vedas itself. To his rational doctrines those of 
Canada were in general conformable, & the philosophy of them 
both is usually call’d Nyaya . or logical : a title aptly bestowed; for it 
seems to be a system of Metaphysics & logic, better accommodated 
than any other anciently known in India, to the natural reason 
<HN XXIX p. 211> & common sense of mankind , admitting the actual' 
existence of material substance in the popular acceptation of the 
word matter, & comprising not only a body of sublime dialectics, 
but an artificial method of reasoning, with distinct names for the 3 
parts of a proposition & even for those of regular syllogism. — A 
singular tradition prevailed, according to the well-informed author 
of the Dabistan, in the Panjab, & in several Persian provinces; that 
“among other Indian curiosities which Callisthenes transmitted to 
his uncle, was a technical system of Logic , which the Bramins had 
communicated to the inquisitive Greek,” & which the Mahommedan 
writer supposes to have been the ground-work to the famous 
Aristotelean method. If this be true, it is one of the most interesting 
facts I have met with in Asia; & if it be false, <hn xxix p. 212 > it is very 
extraordinary that such a Story should have been fabricated either 
by the candid Mohsani Fani or by the simple Parsis & Pandits, with 
whom he had conversed. But not having had leisure to study the 


f (der Dichter 
ziveier alter Puranas, 
SammlerderVedas, u. 
Urheber der Vedanta- 
Philosophie; von ihm u. 
seinem Traktat welter 
unten ausfuhrlich. 

N Vyasa & 
Sancara 


^ Capila& 
/ Patanjali. 

on Capila 
560^01.6. p 
473 eec\c^. 


V Gotama & 
4 Canada 


' English translation: “The poet of two old puranas, collector of the Vedas and originator of the 
Vedanta philosophy; more detailed information about him and his tractate below.” 
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Nyaya Sastra, I can only assert that I have frequently seen perfect 
syllogisms in the philosophical writing of the Bramins, & have often 
heard them used in their verbal controversies. 


Vyasa, 
Jaimini, & 
Sancara. 


< 


r: 


Vol. S>, p 48>Z Colebrool e 
says; The objecToftihe 
Mimansa is to establish 
the cogency of precepts, 
contained in scripture & 
to furnish maxims for its 
interpretation, & for the 
same purpose rules of rea¬ 
soning, from which a sys¬ 
tem of Lxigic is deducible. 

The object of the Vedanta 
is to illustrate the system 
of mystical Theology taught 
by the supposed revelation 
& to show its application to 
the enthusiastic pursuit of 
unimpassioned perfection 
& mystical intercourse with 
the divinity. Both are closely 
connected with the Vedas. 


Whatever might have been the merit or age of Gotama . yet the most 
celebrated Indian school is that, with which I began, founded by 
Vyasa . & supported in most respects by his pupil .Taimini . whose 
dissent on a few points is mention’d by his master with respectful! 
moderation: their several systems are frequently distinguished by the 
name of the first & the second Mimansa . a word which, like Nyaya, 
denotes the operations & conclusions of reason but the tract of Vyasa 
has in general the name of Vedanta f ,or the scope <hn xxix p. 21 3> & 
end of the Veda, on the texts of which, as they were understood by 
the philosopher who collected thernffi his doctrines are principally 
grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta school, to which 
in a more modern age the incomparable Sancara ttt was a firm & 
illustrious adherent, consisted not in denying the existence of matter, 
but in correcting the popular notion of it, & in contending that it 
has no existence independent of mental perception; that existence 
& perceptibility are convertible terms; that external appearences & 
sensations are illusory, & would vanish into nothing if the divine 
energy, which alone sustains them were suspended for a moment. — 


tt Vyasa 


But the Brahmins of this province follow allmost universaly the 
system of Gotama . 


fl”! vonwelchem 
Kommentator des 
Vyasa oben die Rede 
1 

war 


tttt (Ofths 
Buddhaists) 

Buddha \ 

Band 6, p 136, 
wind Buddha u. 
Gotama alsdie 
namliche Person 
angesehn. Vergl. Bd. 

6, p 447. fiber die 
Zeitdes Buddha- 
Gotama^ 


The pupils of Buddha have an opinion diametrally opposite to the 
<HN XXIX p. 2i4> Metaphysics of the Vedantis ; for they are charged 
with denying the existence of pure spirit, & with believing nothing 
absolutely & really to exist but material substance . This accusation 
ought only to have been made on incontestable proofs, especially 
by the orthodox Brahmins, who, as Buddha dissented from their 
ancestors in regard to bloody sacrifices , which the Veda certainly 
prescribes, may not unjustly be suspected of malignity. I have only 
read a few pages of a Saugata book, tttt which begins like other 
Hindu books with the word O’m . which we know to be a symbol 
of the devine attributes; then follows, indeed, a mysterious hymn 
to the Goddess of Nature by the name Arva . but with several other 
titles which the Bramins constantly bestow on their Devi . Now the 
Brahmins, who have no idea that such a personage exists as Devi , 
or the Goddess, & only mean to express allegorically the power 
of God exerted in creating, preserving & renovating the universe, 
we cannot with justice infer that the dissenters admit no Deity but 
visible <hn xxix p. 2i5> Nature. — Jones. 


' English translation: “which commentator of Vyasa was mentioned above”. 

^ English translation: “In volume 6, p. 136, Buddha and Gotama are seen as the same person. Cf. 
also vol. 6, p 447 about the period of Buddha-Gotama”. 
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Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 5 

HN XXIX, 215-217. Calcutta edition 1795; London 1st edition 1799. 

Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/3/14 until 1816/4/13 

p V. Jones in his preface to the ordinances of Menu, according to 

the Gloss of Culluca . carries the highest age of the Yajur Veda t 

1580 years a.C.n., which is 9 years before the birth of Moses, & 90 

before Moses departed from Egypt. Culluca produced on the Vedas ^ (Ri®4ir &eid ?) 

the most perfect & luminous commentary that ever was composed 

on any author, ancient or modem, European or Asatik, & it is this 

work to which the learned generally apply. — 

p 147.’ Swayambhuwa is the first Menu & the first of men, the 
first male: his help-meet Pricriti . is Adima, the mother of the world: 
she is Iva or like I, the female energy of nature; she is a form of, or 
descended from I.— 

Swayambhuva is Brahma in human shape, or the first Brahma : for 
Brahma is man individually & also collectively mankind : <hnxxix 
p. 2i6> hence Brahma is said to be born & to die every day, as there 
are men springing to life & dying every day. — Collectively he dies 
every 100 years, this being the utmost limit of life in the Cali-yug, 
according to the Puranas: at the end of the world Brahma or mankind 
is said to die also, at the end of 100 divine years. 

Prom the beginning to the end of things, there will be 5 Calpas. We 
are now in the middle of the 4th Calpa: 50 years of Brahma being 
elapsed, & of the remainder the first Calpa is begun. 

p 322. Valmik & Vvasa lived in the year 2830, of the Creation. The 
war of Mahabarat was at the time of Vyasa, who wrote the epic 
poem Mahabarat . 

p 349. The Cayatry (chief-prayer). 

We meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent generator Gayatry. 

<HN XXIX p. 2i7> which governs our intellects; which is water, lustre, 
savour, immortal faculty of thought, Brahme, earth, sky, & heaven. 

Commentary to it, or reflections with which the text should be 
inaudibly recited: 

“On that effulgent power, which is Brahme himself . & is called the 
light of the radiant sun, do I meditate; governed by the mysterious 
light which resides within me . for the purpose of thought; that 
very light is the earth, the subtle ether & all which exists within the 
created sphere; it is the threefold world containing all which is fixed 
or moveable; it exists internally in mv heart, externally in the orb of 
the Sun, being one & the same with that effulgent power. I myself 

am an irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahme. 


' Urs App: Related information is found on p. 247 of Asiatick Researches 5 rather than p. i47. 
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Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 6 

HN XXIX, 218-221. Calcutta edition 1799; London 1st edition 1801. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/4/2 until 1816/4/13 


t d. \5td\e 
Lehre dee 
Buddha.^ 


p256u.f.f. 


ausfuhrlich Liber 

Buddha^ 


5hakia Muni 


p 179. The Burma (i.e. disciples of Gotama or Buddha) writers 
alledge, that in death the soul perishes with the body, after whose 
dissolution out of the same materials an other being arises, which, 
according to the good or bad actions of the former life, becomes 
either a man or an animal or a Nat or a Rupa &ca. 

p 180. This doctrine of transmigration prevents not the belief in 
ghosts or apparitions of the dead. 

The Sect of Gotama esteem the belief of a divine being, who created 
the universe, to be highly impious. 

p204 . Die Brahmen haben denselben Thierkreis als wir, den auch die 
Griechen u. die Chaldaer geglaubt haben. Ob aber die Brahmen, wie 
sie selbst behaupten, od: die Chaldaer ihn erfunden haben ist strittig.' 

p 255 The religion of the Burmas t exhibits a nation considerably 
advanced from the rudeness of the savage nature <HNXxixp.2i9> & in 
all the actions of life much under the influence of religious opinions, 
& yet ignorant of a supreme Beine the creator & preserver of the 
Universe. The system of morals however recommanded by these 
fables, is perhaps as good as that held forth by any of the religious 
doctrines prevailing among mankind. 

p 258 Godamas followers are, strictly speaking. Atheists , as they 
suppose every thing to arise from fate: & their gods are merely men, 
who by their virtue acquire supreme happiness. 

Jones supposes Bouddha to have been the same with Sesostris, 
king of Egypt, “who by conquest spread a new system of religion & 
philosophy, from the Nile to the Ganges, about 1000 years a. C. n.” 

p 261 I allow it to be a probable opinion, though not perfectly 
establish’d, that Fo & Buddha ( Gotama ) are the same god. — I 
must entirely dissent from Mr Chambers, when he supposes Budha 
to be the same with the Woden of the Scandinavians . <hn xxix p. 220> 

p 260-263 Ueber die Religion der Chinesen . Der Gott Shaka der 
Chinesen ist wahrscheinlich Buddha.'* * 


' English translation: “The Brahmans have the same animal zodiac as we do and that also the 
Greeks and Chaldaeans believed in. However, whether the Brahmans invented it, as they assert, 
or whether the Chaldaeans invented it, is a subject of debate.” 

^ English translation: “This is the teaching of the Buddha.” 

* English: “pp. 256 ff. in more detail about Buddha.” 

* English: “About the religion of the Chinese. The god Shaka of the Chinese is probably Buddha.” 
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p 180. The disciples of Buddha alledge that beings are continually 
revolving in the Changes of Transmigration , until they have 
performed such actions as entitle them to Nieban . the most perfect 
of all states, consisting in a kind of annihilation. 

p 266 When a person is no longer subject to any of the following 
miseries, namely, to weight, old age, disease. & death , then he is 
said to have obtained Nieban . No thing, no place, can give us an 
adequate idea of Nieban : we can only say, that to be free from the 
4 above mentioned miseries, & to obtain salvation, is Nieban . In 
the same manner, as when any person labouring under a severe 
disease, recovers by the assistence of medicine, we say he has 
obtained health: but if any person whishes to know the manner, or 
cause of his thus obtaining health, it can only be answer’d, that to 
be restored to health signifies no more, than to be recover’d from 
disease. In the same manner only can we speak of Nieban: & after 
this manner Godama taught. <HNXxixp.22i> 

p 268 Der Theismus unter den Ketzereien angefuhrt. 

Die Priester des Buddha heissen Rahans. ^ 
p 506 The great Lama is an incarnation of Vishnu , 
p 507 seq: iiber Deo-Calvun i.e. Deukalion .^ 
p 513 Prometheus den Indiem bekannt.^ 

The followers of Buddha have many valuable books: it appears 
also that they have Vedas & Puranas of their own. 

p 530 Buddha als Avatar.® 


p 265 The gods who 
have appeared in 
this present world & 
have obtained Nieban 
are 4, of whom the 
latest is Godama . 


p267 Ueberdie 
Seelenwanderuna 


Chezy in seinem Aufsatz 
Liber Indische Literat: im 
Magazin encyclopedique. 
Mars 1515. nennt 
die 4 Vedas so: Ritch. 
Yadjouch, Saman, 
Atharvana. — 
Colebrooke schreibt: 
Rich, Yajush, Saman, 
Atharvana. — 


' English translation: “About transmigration.” 

^ English: “ Theism mentioned among the heresies. The priests of Buddha are called Rahans.” 

^ English: “p 507 ff. about Deo-Calyun . i.e., Deukalion” 

^ English: “Chezy in his paper on Indian Literature in the Magazin encyclopedique, March 1815, 
calls the 4 Vedas as follows: Ritch, Yadjouch, Saman, Atharvana. — Colebrooke writes: Rich, 
Yajush, Saman, At’harvana. —” 

^ English: “Prometheus known to the Indians.” 

^ English: “Buddha as avatar.” 
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Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 7 

HN XXIX, 221-226. Calcutta edition 1801;London edition 1803. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/4/22 until 1816/4/26 


p 32. Aufsatz iiber Buddha u. seine Lehren.' 

p 202. Every Purana treats of 5 subjects: the creation of the universe, 
its progress, & the renovation of the worlds; the genealogy of gods 
& heroes; chronology, according to a fabulous system; & heroick 
history, containing the achievements of demi-gods & heroes. 

The Puranas may therefore be compared to the Grecian Theogonies. 
Colebrooke. <hn xxix p. 222> 


Rhode, uber Religion u. 
Fhilosophie des Hindu 
Bd. 2, p 405 giebt 
Uebersetzung dieses 
Gebets, von welchem 
er behauptet dal3> es 
bei jedem taglichen 
Bade gebetet wird; wie 
es scheint nach einem 
Auffsatz V. Colebrook in 
Asiat; res: Vol. 5, uber 
die Religios: Ceremonien 
d. Hindu. Er giebt an es 
sei in Versen u. werde 
gesungen. Es ist ein 
GlaubensbekenntnilS, ein 
Credo.^ 

^ See translation of 
Menu: oh: 1,v. 32. 


p 233 Mantra signifies a prayer used at religious ceremonies. 

p 251 Eine Stelle aus den Vedas die gebetet wird nach einer 
Mahlzeit der Priester bei der Todtenfeier:^ 

1. The embodied spirit which has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, while he totally pervades 
the earth. 2. That being is this universe, & all that has been, or will 
be: he is that which grows by nourishment, & he is the distributor 
of immortallity. 3. Such is his greatness, & therefore is he the most 
excellent embodied spirit: the elements of the universe are one 
portion of him; & 3 portions of him are immortallity in heaven. 4. 
That threefold being rose above (this world); & the single portion of 
him remained in this universe, which consists of what does & what 
does not taste (the reward of good & bad actions): again he pervaded 
the universe. 5. Prom him sprung ViraJ t, from whom <hn xxix p. 223 > 
(the first) man was produced: & he, being successively reproduced, 
peopled the earth. 6. Prom that single portion, sumamed the universal 
sacrifice, was the holy oblation of butter & curds produced; & this did 
frame all cattle, wild & domestic, which are governed by instinct. 7. 
Prom that universal sacrifice were produced the strains of the Rich & 
Saman : from him the sacred metres sprung; from him did the Yajush 
proceed. 8. Prom him were produced horses & all beasts, that have 2 
rows of teeth; from him sprung cows, from him proceeded goats & 
sheep. 9. Him the gods, the demi-gods, named Sad’hya . & the holy 
sages, immolated as a victime on sacred grass, & thus performed a 


' English translation: “Article about Buddha and his teaching.” Note by the editor: Schopenhauer 
here refers to Captain Mahony’s “On Singhala, or Ceylon, and the Doctrines of Bhooddha, from 
the Books of the Singhalais.” Asiatick Researches 7, pp. 32-56. 

^ English translation: “A passage from the Vedas that is prayed after a meal of the priests at the 
funeral.” 

^ English translation: “Rhode, iiber Religion u. Fhilosophie der Inder, vol. 2, p. 405, provides 
translation of this prayer, of which he asserts that it is offered at every daily bath, as seems to 
follow from a paper by Colebrooke in Asiat. res. vol. 5, about the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindu. He indicates that it is in verse and is sung, ft is a proclamation of faith, a credo.” 

Urs App: Since Rhode’s Uber religiose Bildung, Mythologie und Fhilosophie der Hindus was 
published in 1827. this note must have been added by Schopenhauer after that date. 
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solemn act of religion. 10. Into how many portions <hn xxix p. 224 > 
did they divide this being, whom they immolated? What did his 
mouth become? what are his arms, his thighs & his feet now called? 
til. His mouth became a priest; his arm was made a soldier; his 
thigh was transformed into a husbandman; from his feet sprung the 
servile man. 12. The moon was produced from his mind; the sun 
sprung from his eye; air & breath proceeded from his ear, & fire rose 
from his mouth. 13. The subtle element rose from his navel; the sky 
from his head, the earth from his feet, & space from his ear: thus 
did he frame worlds. 14. In that solemn sacrifice, which the Gods 
performed with him as a victim, spring was the butter, summer the 
fuel & sultry weather the oblation. 

15. Seven were the moats (surrounding the altar) thrice 7 were the 
<HN XXIX p. 225 > logs of holy fuel, at that sacrifice, which the Gods 
performed, immolating this being as the victim. 16. By that sacrifice 
the gods worshipped this victim: such were primeval duties, & thus 
did they obtain heaven, where former gods & demi-gods abide. 

p 256 Legal suicide was formerly common among the Hindus, & is 
not now very rare; although instances of men burning themselves 
have not perhaps lately occurred so often as their drowning 
themselves in holy rivers. The blind father & mother of the young 
anchorite, whom Dasaratha slew by mistake, burnt themselves with 
the corpse of their son. The scholiast of Raghuwansa . in which poem, 
as well as in Ramayana . this story is beautifully told, quotes a text of 
law, to prove that suicide is in such instances legal. — Instances <hn 
xxixp.226> are not unfrequent, when persons afflicted with loathsome 
& incurable diseases have caused themselves to be buried alive. — 
Among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Bera & Gondwana 
suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return fro 
boons sollicited from idols; & to fullfill this vow, the successful! 
votary throws himself from a precipice named Calaibharawa . The 
annual fair held near that spot at the beginning of spring, usually 
witnesses 8 or 10 victimes of that superstition. 

p 397 Abhandlung fiber die Buddhaisten auf Ceilon, mit einer Liste 
ihrer Bficher.^ 


f Vergieiche Seite 
3 dee vohgen 
Bogens: Brahma \e 
-] 

man & mankind . 


* English translation: “Compare page 3 of the previous sheet: Brahma is man & mankind .” 

Urs App: Schopenhauer here refers to the note to Asiatick Researches 5, p. 147 that is found at 
the end of HN XXIX p. 216. 

- English translation: “Article about the Buddhaists of Ceylon, with a list of their books.” 

Urs App: Schopenhauer refers to Mr. Joinville’s long article “On the Religion and Manners of 
the People of Ceylon” found in AR 7, pp. 397^44. The list of books is on pp. 443^144 and 
contains 17 works, including texts in Pali, Sanskrit and Singhalese, grammars, and dictionaries. 
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t i.e. the Vedas 


Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 8 

HN XXIX, 227-249. Calcutta edition 1805; London edition 1808. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/4/26 until 1816/5/16 


p 381. Rich. Yaiush & Saman are the 3 principal portions of the 
Vedas : Atharvana is commonly admitted as a fourth: & divers 
mythological poems, entitled Itihasa & Puranas are reckoned as a 
supplement to the Scripture, & as such constitute a 5th Veda. 

The mythological poems were only figuratively called a Veda. 

Prayers employ’d at solemn rites called Yajnyas have been placed 
in the 3 principal Vedas: those which are in prose are called Yajush : 
such as are in metre are called Rich ; those intended to be chanted 
are called Saman : & these names as distinguishing different portions 
of the Vedas are anterior to their separation in Vyasas compilation. 
But the Atharvana . not being used at the religious ceremonies 
above mention’d, & containing prayers, employed at lustrations, at 
rites conciliating the deities, <hn xxix p. 228 > & as imprecations on 
ennemies, is essentially different of the other Vedas . 

p 387. Each Veda consists of 2 parts, denominated the Mantras & 
the Bramanas . or prayers & precepts, the complete collection of the 
hymns, prayers & invocations, belonging to one Veda, is entitled 
its Sanhita . Every other portion of the Veda is included under the 
general head of divinity, Brahmana . This comprises precepts, which 
inculcate religious duties; maxims, which explain those precepts; & 
arguments, which relate to Theology. B ut, in the present arrangement 
of the Vedas , the portion, which contains passages called Brahmanas . 
includes many, which are strictly prayers or Mantras . The Theology 
of the Indian scripturef, comprehending the argumentative portion 
called Vedanta , is contained in tracts, denominated Upanishads . 
some of which are portions of the Brahmana . properly so called; 
others are found only in a detached form; and one is a part of a 
Sanhita itself. Colebrooke. <hn xxix p. 229> 

p 388 Rick-Veda , is called so because its Sanhita contains, for the 
most part, encomiastick prayers in verses, & Rick signifies to laud. 

p 391 The Rishi or Saint of a Mantra is “he by whom it is spoken”, 
the inspired writer of the text. 

The Devata is “that, which is therein mentioned”, generally the 
Deity that is lauded or supplicated in the prayer, but also the Subject 
treated in the Mantra. 

If the Mantra is in form of a Dialogue, the discourses are alternately 
considered as Rishi & Devata . 
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p 392 The names of the respective authors of each passage are 
preserved in the Anuncramani . or explanatory table of contents, 
which has been handed down with the Veda itself, & of which the 
authority is unquestionned. <hn xxix p. 230> 

p 395 The numerous names of deities invoked in the Vedas, are all 
resolvable in different titles of 3 deities. The Nighanti or glossary 
of the Vedas concludes with 3 lists of names of deities: the first 
comprising such as are deemed synonymous with fire; the 2d with 
air; the 3d with the Sun. 


p 396: Passage out of the Niructa : “The deities are only 3, whose 
places are the earth, the intermediate region & heaven: namely fire, 
air & the Sun. They are pronounced to be the deities of the mysterious 
names t severally: & Praiapati the Lord of Creatures is the deity of 
them collectively. The syllable Om intends every deity: it belongs 
to Paramesheti , him, who dwells in the supreme abode: to Brahme, 
the vast one; to Deva, god; to Adhyatma . the superintending soul. 
Other deities, belonging to the several regions, are portions of the 3 
Gods: for they are variously named & described, on account of their 
several operations: <HNXxixp.23i> but in fact their is only one deity 
the great soul . Mahan Atma . He is called the Sun, for he is the soul 
of all beings: & that is declared by the sage “the Sun is the Soul of 
what moves & of that which is fixed”. Other deities are portions of 
him: & that is expressely declared by the Sage: “The wise call fire 
Indra, Mitra & Varuna &ca. 


t Bhun Bhurah, 
Swar. See Menu 
c2. v76 


p 398 Every line of the Veda is replete with allusions to Mythology, 
but not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes, as in the 
Puranas : but one which personifies the elements & planets; & which 
peoples heaven & the region below with various orders of beings. 
I observe however in many places the groundwork of Legend, 
families in mythological poems. But I do not remark any thing that 
corresponds with the favorite legends of those sects, which worship 
either the Linga or Sacti . or else Rama or Crishna . 


<HN XXIX p. 232> 

p 426 Asu is the unconscious volition , which occasions an act 
necessary to the support of life, as breathing &ca. 

472 The term Upanishad is in dictionnaries made equivalent to 
Rehesya . which signifies mystery.) This last term is in fact frequently 
employed by Menu & other ancient authors, where the commentators 
understand Upanishad to be meant. But neither the etymology, nor 
the acceptation of the word has any direct connection with the idea 
of concealment, secrecy or mystery. Its proper meaning according 


t Daher 
Arquetil: 
Secretum 
tegendum ’’ 


' English translation: “Thus Anquetil: Secretum tegendum”. Urs App: Secretum tegendum (the 
secret to be safeguarded) is A.-H. Anquetil-Duperron’s Latin rendering of the term “Upanishad”. 
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Urs App, 


Vol.lX.p295 
Colebrook says; "The 
mere mention of 
Rama & Crishna in a 
passage of the Vedas. 
without any indication 
of peculiar reverence, 
would not authorize a 
presumption against 
the genuineness 
of that passage. 


‘Arthur Schopenhauer and China: A Sino-Platonic Love Affair” 
Sino-Platonic Papers, 200 (April, 2010) 


to Sancara . Sayana & all the commentators is divine science or the 
knowledge of god: & according to the same authorities, it is equally 
applicable to Theology itself & to a book in which this science is 
taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad (shaddri) to destroy, to 
move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions upa near, & m 
continually, or ms certainly. <hn xxix p. 233> 

p 473 The whole of the Indian Theology is professedly founded on 
the Upanishads : it is expressely so affirmed in the Vedanta Sara , v 3. 
Those which have been before described (in this essay) have been 
shown to be extracts from the Veda. The rest are also consider’d 
as appartaining to the Indian Scripture: it does not however appear 
whether they are detached essays, or have been extracted from a 
Brahmana of the Atharva-Veda. 

In the best copies of the 52 Upanishads the first 15 are stated to 
have been taken from the AtharvaVeda. The remaining 37 appear 
to be various Sac’has . mostly to that of the Paipaladis . but some 
from other Vedas. 

p 474 The Mundaca & Prasna are the 2 first Upanishads of the 
Atharvana, & of great importance: each of them has 6 sections. The 
9 succeeding Upanishads are of inferior importance. Then follows 
the Manducya . consisting of 4 parts, each constituting a distinct 
Upanishad. <HNXxixp.234>This abstruse treatise comprises the most 
important doctrines of the Vedanta. 

p 488 I think it probable, that the Vedas were composed by 
Dwapayana . the person who is said to have collected them, & who 
is thence surnamed Vyasa . or the compiler. (Colebrooke.) 

p 494 Liable to suspicion of being spurious are the remaining 
detached Upanishads of the Atharvana Veda . which are not 
received in the best collection of 52 theological tracts belonging to 
the AtharvaVeda; & even some of those which are there inserted, 
particularly 2: one entitled Rama Tapanva . consisting of 2 parts 
Purva & Uttara : & the other called Gopala Tapanva . also comprising 

2 parts, of which one is named Crishna Upanishad . The suspicion 
on these latter is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the sects 
which now worship Rama & Crishna as incarnations of Vishnu , are 
comparatively new. I have not found in any other part of <hn xxix p. 
235> the Vedas the least trace of such a worship. The real doctrine 
of the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended : & the seeming polytheism which it 
exhibits, offers the elements, & the stars & planets as gods. The 

3 pri ncipal manifestations of the divinity, with other personified 
attributes & energies, & most of the other Gods of the Hindu 
mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Vedas. 
But the worship of deified heroes is no part of that system: nor are 
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the incarnations of the deities suggested in any other portion of the 
text, which I have seen. 

According to the notions which I entertain of the real history of the 
Hindu religion, the worship of Rama & Crishna by the Vaishanavas . 
& that of Mahadeva & Bavani by the Saivas & Sactas have been 
generally introduced since the persecution of the Baudd’has & 
Jainas . The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Budd’ha <hn 
XXIX p. 236> whose Theology seems to have been borrowed from the 
system of Capita . & whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is 
stated to have been the unlawfullness of Killing animals, which in 
his opinion were to frequently slain for the purpose of eating their 
flesh, under the pretence of performing a sacrifice of Yajnya . The 
overthrow of the sect of Buddha in India has not effected the full 
revival of the religious system inculcated in the Vedas . Most of 
what is there taught is now obsolete; & in its stead new orders of 
religious devotees have been instituted, & new forms of religious 
ceremonies have been establish’d. Rituals founded on the Puranas . 
& observances borrowed from a worse source the Tantras . have, in 
great measure, antiquated the institutions of the Vedas . The adoration 
of Rama & Crishna has succeeded to that of the elements & planets. 
If this opinion be well founded it follows, that the Upanishads in 
question have been probably composed in later times, since the 
introduction of the worship of Rama & Gopala . <hn xxix p. 237> 

Colebrookes Abhandlungf pp 377-497 dieses Bandes, aus der 
mehrere Stellen auf dem vorigen Bogen stehn, enthalt mehrere 
Auszuge aus den Vedas , davon ich das Vorziiglichste hersetze.* 

p 421. Aitareya Upanishad; from Rig Veda. 

§ 4. Originally this universe was indeed Soul only: nothing else 
whatsoever existed, active or inactive. He thought: “ I will create 
worlds.” Thus he created these various worlds; water , light, mortal 
beings & the waters . That “ water ” is the region above heaven, which 
heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; & the regions 
below are “ the waters .” 

He thought: “These are indeed worlds. I will create guardians of 
worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, & framed an embodied 
being, f He viewed him, & of that being, so contemplated, the mouth 
opened as an egg: from the mouth speech issued, from speech Are 
proceeded. The nostrils spread; from the nostrils breath passed; from 
breath, air was propagated. <hn xxix p. 238> The eyes opened: from 
the eyes a glance sprung; from that glance the sun was produced. 


I suppose both heroes 
to have been known 
caracters in ancient 
fabulous history; but 
conjecture, that, on the 
same basis, new fables 
have been erected, etc. 
voting those personages 
to the rank of gods. 

So Chrishna, son of 
Devacy, is mentiond in an 
Upanishad as receiving 
theological information 
from Gna. 


p497. The ancient 
dialect, in which the 
Vedas, especially the 

5 first, are composed, 
is extremely difficult 

6 obscure, & is the 
parent of a more 
polite & refined 
language, the 
classical Sanskrit , 


t on the Vedas 


Conf: Qupnek’hat, 
Vo\ 2. p 57 seqq 


t Purusha, a 
human form. 


Abhangi^keit 
dee Objekts 
vom Subjekt^ 


' English translation: “Colebrooke’s treatise [margin note: ‘ on the Vedas ’1 p. 377—4-91 of this 
volume, of which several passages are found on the preceding sheet, contains several excerpts 
from the Vedas , of which I put the most excellent here”. 

- English translation: “Dependance of the object from the subject” 
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Der Makrokosmus 
fordert den 
Mikrokosmus.^ 


Abhargigkeitdes 
Subjekts vom 
Objekt.^ 


Feuchtigkeit ist 
die Bedingung alles 
Lebens.® 


' English translation: 
^ English translation: 
^ English translation: 


The ears dilated: from the ears came hearkening: & from that the 
regions of space. The skin expanded; from the skin hair rose; from 
that grew herhs & trees. The hreast opened; from the hreast mind 
issued: & from mind, the moon. The navel hurst; from the navel 
came deglutition; from that, death. The generative organ hurst; 
thence flowed productive seed: whence waters drew their origin. 

These deities being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean: & to Him 
they came with thirst & hunger: & him they thus addressed: “Grant 
us a smaller size, wherein abiding we may eat food”. He offered to 
them the form of a cow: they said: “That is not sufficient for us.” 
He exhibited to them the form of a horse: they say: “neither that is 
sufficient for us”. He showed them the human form: they exclaimed: 
“Well done, ah, wonderfull!” Therefore man alone is pronounced 
to be “well formed”. <hnxxix p.239> 

He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire becoming speech, 
entered the mouth. Air becoming breath, proceeded to the nostrils. 
The sun becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing 
& occupied the ears. Herbs & trees became hair & filled the skin. 
The moon becoming mind, entered the breast. Death becoming 
deglutition penetrated the navel; & water became productive seed 
& occupied the generative organ. 

Hunger & thirst addressed him, saying: “Assign us our places”. 
He replied: “You I distribute among these deities: & I make you 
participant with them.” Therefore is it that to whatever deity an 
oblation is offered, hunger & thirst participate with them. 

He reflected: “These are worlds, & regents of worlds: for them I will 
frame food”. He viewed the waters: from waters, thus contemplated, 
form issued; & food is form, which was so produced. 


<HN XXIX p. 240> Being thus framed, it turn’d away & sought to flee. 
The primeval man endeavoured to seeze it by speech; but could not 
attain it by his voice: had he by his voice taken it, hunger would be 
satisfied by naming food. 


Even so he 

attempted 

by 


< 


breathing; 

a glance; 

hearing; 

touch; 

thinking; 

the 

generative 

organ; 


m vain; 

else 

hunger 

would 

be 

satisfied 

by 


smelling food 
seeing food 
hearing food 
touching food 
meditating on 
food 


“The macrocosm requires the microcosm.” 
“Dependance of the subject from the object.” 
“Humidity is the condition for all life.” 
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Lastly he endeavord to catch it by deglutition, & thus he did swallow 
it: that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food; & that very air is the 
band of life. 


He ( the universal soul ) reflected: “how can this body exist without 
me?” He considered by which extremity he should penetrate. He 
thought: “if without me speech discourse, breath inhale & sight view; 
if hearing hear, skin feel & mind meditate; if deglutition swallow 
& the organ of generation perform its functions; then who am I?” 

Parting the suture. He penetrated by <HNXxixp.24i> this route. That 
opening is called the suture (vidriti) & is the road to beatitude. 

Of that soul the places of recreation are 3, & the modes of sleep as 
many: the right eye, the throat & the heart. 


Thus born (as the animating spirit) he discriminated the elements, 
remarking: “what else but him can I here affirm to exisf’. And he 
contemplated this thinking person ( Purusha ). the vast expanse 
(Brahme, or the great one), exclaiming: “It have I seen”. Therefore 
is he named It-seeing (Idam-dra): It-seeing is indeed his name: & 
him, being It-seeing . they call by a remote appellation Indra . For 
the Gods delight in concealment of their name & privacy . 


Nurfilrdas 
5ubjektdes 
Erkenners ist 
die VJeit.'' 


§ 5 This living principle is first, in man, a fetus, or productive seed, 
which is the essence drawn from all the members of his body: thus 
the man nourishes himself within himself. But when he emits it into 
woman, he procreates that fetus: & such is its first birth. <HNXxixp. 
242> It becomes indentified with the woman; & being such, as is her 
own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes hisf own self, thus 
received within her; & as nurturing him, she ought to be cherished by 
him.ft The woman nourishes that fetus: but he previously cherishes 
the child, & further does so after its birth. Since he supports the child 
before & after birth, he cherishes himself: & that, for the perpetual 
succession of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated. Such 
is his second birth. 


t the mar’s 


ft the man 


This second self becomes his representative for holy acts of religion: 
& that other self, having fulfilled its obligations, & completed its 
period of life deceases. Departing hence, he is born again (in some 
other shape) & such is his third birth. 

This was declared by the holy sage: “Within the womb I have 
recognized all the successive births of these deities. A hundred 
bodies, like iron chains, hold me down: yet, like a falcon, I swiftly 
rise.” Thus spoke Vamadeva . reposing in the womb: & possessing 
this intuitive <hn xxix p. 243> knowledge, he rose, after bursting that 
corporal confinement; & ascending to the blissfull region of heaven, 
Swarga) he attained every wish & became immortal. He became 
immortal. 


' English translation: “Only for the subject of cognition the world exists.” 
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t Asu . the 
ungonecious 

volition, which 
occasione an act 
neceesary tothe 
supportof life, as 
breathing &ca. 

^ ^ Brahma, (in the 
masculine gender) here 
denotes, according to 
the commentators, 
the intelligent spirit, 
whose birth was in the 
mundane egg: from 
which [illegible remark 
between lines] is named 
Hiranyagarbha . Indra 

is the chief of the 
gods, or subordinate 
deities; meaning the 
elements & planets. 
Prajapati is the first 
embodied spirit, called 
Viraj & described in 
the preceding part of 
this extract. The gods 
are fire & the rest, as 
stated. 

p 43&. Viraj is the 
primeval & universal 
manifested being: a 
horse is its emblem, 
whose head being 
morning, whose eye 
the Sun, whose breath 
air, whose ear the 
moon &ca. Also the 
609 various animals, 
whose assemblage 
constitutes an 
imaginary victim at an 
Aswamedha (sacrifice) 
represents the 
universal being Viraj , 


ttt brahmana 
Conf: Oup- 
nek'hat . Vol 1, 

p121. 


Scheint night / 
herzu^ehoren^ 


' English translation: 
^ English translation: 


§ 6 What is this soul ? that we may worship him. Which is the soul? 
is it that by which man sees? by which he hears? by which he smells 
odours? by which he utters speech? by which he discriminates a 
pleasant or unpleasant taste? Is it the heart (or understanding) or 
the mind (or will )? Is it sensation? or power? or discrimination? 
or comprehension? perception? retention? attention? application? 
haste (or pain)? or memory? assent? determination? animal action?? 
wish? desire? 

All those are only various names of apprehension. But this (soul , 
consisting in the faculty of apprehension) is Brahma : he is Indra : 
he is f Prajapati ) the Lord of creatures: these gods are he, & so are 
the 5 primary elements, earth, air, the ethereal fluid, water & light, 
tt These & the same joined with <hn xxix p. 244> minute objects & 
other seeds (of existence) & again other beings produced from eggs, 
& bom in wombs, or originating in hot moisture, or springing from 
plants, whether horses, or kine, or men, or elephants, whatever lives, 
or walks, or flies, or whatever is immovable (as herbs & trees) all 
that is the eye of intelligence (Maltauyi). On intellect every thing is 
founded : the world is the eye of intellect : & intellect is its foundation. 
Intelligence is (Brahme) the great one. 

By this (intuitively) intelligent Soul, that sage ascended from the 
present world to the blissfull region of heaven: & obtaining all his 
wishes became immortal. He became immortal. 

folgt ein Gebet.' — 

p 439. At the beginning of Vrihadaranyaca (Upanishad) 

Nothing existed in this world before the production of mind: this 
universe was encircled by death eager to devour: for death is the 
devourer. He framed mind, being desirous to become himself endued 
with a soul. Conf: Oupnek’hat . Vol. I. P 101. <hn xxix p. 245> 

Out of an Upanishad of the YajurVeda the 4th article ttt of the 3d 
lecture of the Vrihad aranyaca, is the following description of Viraj . 

This variety of forms was, before the production of body, soul, 
bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, that primeval being 
saw none but himself: & he flrst said: “I am I”. Therefore his name 
was “I”: & thence even now, a man, when called flrst answers: “It 
is I”, & then declares any other name, which appertains to him. 

Since he, being anterior to all this (which seeks supremacy) did 
consume by Are all sinful (obstacles to his own supremacy) therefore 
does the man, who knows (this truth) overcome him, who seeks to 
be before him. 


“there follows a prayer” 

“Does not seem to belong here” 
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He felt dread: & therefore man fears, when alone. But he reflected: 
“Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?” Thus his 
terror departed from him: for why should he dread, since terror 
must be of another? 

He felt not delight; & therefore man delights not, when alone. 
He <HN XXIX p. 246> wished the existence of another: & instantly he 
became such as is man & woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
this his own self to fall in twain, & thus became a husband & a 
wife. Therefore was this body so separated, as it were an imperfect 
moiety of himself: for so Yajnyawalcya has pronounced it. This 
blanc therefore is completed by woman. He approached her, & 
thence were human beings produced. 

She reflected doubtingly: “how can he, heaving produced me from 
himself, (incestuously) approach me? I will now assume a disguise.” 
She became a cow, & the other became a bull, & approached her, 
& the issue were kind. She was changed into a mare, & he into a 
stallion: one was turned into a female ass, & the other into a male 
one: thus did he again approach her, & the one hoofed kind was the 
offspring. She became a female goat, & he a male one: she was an 
ewe, & he a ram: thus he approached her, & goats & sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner <hn xxix p. 247> did he create every existing 
pair whatsovever, even to the ants & minutest insects. 


Out of the 2d Taittiryaca Upanishad. 

YajurVeda. 

That, whence all beings are produced: that, by which they live, when 
bom: that, towards which they tend; & that, into which they pass; 
do thou seek, for that is Brahme . 

He thought deeply, & having thus meditated, he knew Ananda (or 
felicity) to be Brahme : for all these beings are indeed produced from 
pleasure; when born they live by joy; they tend towards happiness; 
they pass into felicity. 


Per Wills zum 
Leben 1st die 
Quelle und das 
Weser der 
Dirge.^ 


Out of the AtharvaVeda: the Mundaca Upanishad. 1st section. 

Two sorts of science must be distinguish’d: the supreme science 
& another. This other is the Rig-Veda, the Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, 
Atharva Veda, the rules of accentuation, the rites of religion, 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, also the Itihasa & Purana & logic, 
& the system of moral duties. <hn xxix p. 248> 


English translation: “The will to live is the source and the essence of things.” 
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Das Bests lasst 
sich nicht lehren.’ 


But the supreme science is that, by which this unperishable (nature) 
is apprehended: invisible (or imperceptible, as is that nature): not to 
be seized, nor to be deduced: devoid of colour; destitute of eyes & 
ears: without hands or feet; yet ever variously pervadine all : minute 
unalterable, & contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 


Die Idee erscheint — As the spider spins, & gathers back (its thread); as plants sprout 

vielfach in den on the earth; as hairs grow on a living person; so is this universe 

Individuer.^ here produced from the unperishable nature. By contemplation, 

the vast one germinates; from him food, (or body) is produced; 
& thence successively breath, mind, real (elements), worlds, & 
immortality, arrising from (good) deeds. The omniscient is profound 
contemplation, consisting in the knowledge of him, who knows all: 
& from that, the (manifested) vast one, as well as names, forms, 
food, proceed: & this is truth. <hn xxix p. 249> 


p 530. The Singalese put Goutama Buddha ’s death, 542 a.C.n.: & 
it may be esteem’d deserving credit. 


Schopenhauer’s Notes to Asiatick Researches, vol. 9 

HN XXIX, 249-250. Calcutta edition 1807; London 1st edition 1809. 
Borrowed in Dresden from 1816/5/14 until 1816/5/20 


p 88. Pharma Raja , the subordinate Menu of his Calpa, was really the 
Minos of the Greeks: & Grishna or Radhamohana was Rhadamantus : 
Minos lived 1320 a.C.n. 

p 244-322. Mehrere ausfuhrliche Berichte iiber die heretische 
Sekte der Jainas.^ 

p 289. The followers of the Vedas , according to the Theology 
explained in the Vedanta , considering the human soul as a portion 
of the devine & universal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect 
union with the divine essence: & the writers of the Vedanta not only 
affirm, that this union & identity are attained through a knowledge, 
as by them taught; but have hinted that by such means the particular 
soul becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy. 

Vrihad Aranyaca Upanishad. 

Colebrooke . <hn xxix. p. 25o> 


' English translation: “The best can not be taught.” 

- English translation: “The idea appears manyfold in individuals.” 

’ English translation: “Several detailed accounts about the heretical sect of the Jainas.” 
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p 291 According to the doctrine of the Jainas the soul is never 
completely separated from matter, until it obtain a final release 
from corporeal sufferance, by deification, through a perfect disen¬ 
gagement from good & evil, in the person of a beatified Saint. 
Intermediately it receives retribution for the benefits or injuries 
ascribable to it in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict 
principle of retaliation, receiving pleasure & pain from the same 
individual, who, in a present or former state, was either benefited 
or aggrieved. 

p 296-300 Nachrichten der Griechen von Indien, zusammen- 
gestellt.^ 


Mythische 
Darsteliung meiner 
Lehre, daft der Peiniger 
u. der Gepeinigte nur 
in der Erscheinung, 
durch das princ. 
individuationis, 
verschieden sind, an 
sich aber Eins.^ 


Rudra u. Mahadew sind Beinamen des Schiwa . Siehe Oupnekhat 


p440&411,412.3 


‘ English translation: “Mythical presentation of my teaching that the torturer and the tortured are 
only different in appearance, through the principium individuationis; in themselves they are one.” 

- English translation: “Information about the Greeks of India, arranged.” 

^ English translation: “ Rudra and Mahadew are alternative names of Shiwa . See Oupnek’hat p. 
440 & 411,412.” 
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Appendix 3: Morrison’s Dictionary Passages in Schopenhauer’s 1822 Excerpts 

Robert Morrison: Dictionary of the Chinese Language. Macao: East India Company, 1815, vol. I, part I 


217 Seventeenth Hadiral. VI. K’han | j 


Looch'htih 


cretlc a great diaturbance/* 
lie, •• Toc»po>e; to discoier.” 

/vf”* 1 

ch'hlih makes,"To dijcoeer llic horjc’a hoof s’’and j 

meaou ebaou, “ To expose the cat's 
paw ” both denote to let the cat out of the ba^. | 

Shaj ch'hiih,'‘ToforgivCpOrrcmilponishmcnt.’* ^ j ' J 
Thing chMibh, ** To select from amongst many/* 

A form of the Character 7F Citing. 

Made by the Emprest Woo-how. . 

Ol.Scrib.^^ Tszc,sceRad.l|ll|lTsaou 
01. Scrib. -y- Kan, “ Sweet." 
lil Ol.Scrib-. ^ Tsze, secRad.jJlljlTsaou. 



HAN. 


R. H. 


From man in a Mortar. The ancients made holes In the 
ground to use as mortars. (Llih-shoo.) To contain i to infold; 
to comprehend) the lower part of the mouth withiiisides 
the envelope of a letter; a letter. Armour. A surname. 

Hun yung," To contain; capacity to contain.” Used 
also to denote An enlarged and liberal mind; patiently bearing 
with. I Shoo ban, “ A letter.” j Hwa 

han, orJ/jq- j Yaou ban, ** Elegant letter,”'applied to the 
letter oFa correspondent in the language of compliment. 

j Tsun ban, “ Your honor’s letter.” p±0 
flPTH I K'bow sbang yu<5 k’heO, k'bow 


heayu?bao,“ The upper port of the mouth is called K'hctJj the 


lower part is Called Han.** J\ | ’"***/in’ 

Tac-keih han wn wciylh,**ThcTac-keih, (the First Cause or 
Deity) conUins three constituting one.” (Woo-king-choo, 
39 vol. 26 page.) The tense given of Tae-kclb is confirmed 
by a sentence on the same page, 

■m y. dt—nfl' fl'i iFi d: AS 

T’liung yih keen kwSn yay, e k'hc yTh Shin.tslh wei che Tae- 
kclh •' What is collcclircly denominated the Hearens and the 
Earth, is, in reference to the inherent Deity, called Tae-kelh." 
It must not however be supposed, that all the Commentators 
speak thus clearly on the subject. In the language of most of 
them, it is difficult to discover any thing of that personality 
which is necessary to the idea of Deity. They seem to speak of 
some principle of order or governance, denoted by 
Tac-keih, or T’hcen le, but in which, distinct pet. 

sonality is not perceived. 

Han kuh,Thc name of a certain Barrier. 


I 


Han jin, ‘‘ A maker of armour.” 

'MtiSAfiA I A'it^affiA 
2E 


Maiig-tsze yu<*, Shejin k'hc pbh jia yu haajintsae? Shejia 
wei kung piih sIiaiigJiQihanJio wei king shangjtniwootscang 
ylh Jcni koo shbh piih k'ho pub shin yay. “ Mencius said, Is 
not the maker of darts more wanting in benevolence than the 
maker of armour) The dar(*makcr is ooly apprehensive that 
people should not be wounded; the ariDoiir>maker is particu* 
larly afraid lest they should. The same holds true of the 
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^ liCih. IX. Nineteenth Uadical. 


2G8 


I Yen V’han, show wUh I’hung, “ You may look 
at it, but not move it with your hand." 

j T’hi tiUh sing Ising haou t'hung, "He is uf 
a restless disposition.” I 

T’hung show tsew yaoii pei ts'heen, " If lie moves his hand, he 
is sure to have something to pay for;" i. e. He spoils every 
thing he puts his hand to. nfjl [ 

Shing T’heen-tsre, chc ching t'hung fhcen, “ Holy Son 
of heaven (or Emperor), whose supreme integrity moves 
heaven " to notice and reward it I 

Gangjen pbh t'hung, “Alofty motionless air," said of aperson. 
I Vaou t'hung, “ To shake i to- agitate.” * 

I Yun t'hung, “ To revolve in a circle.” BM 
j JIh yul! yon t'hung,“The -sun and moon revolving 
in their orbits." j t'hung, “ Internal exci¬ 

tation : influencing the mind, or moving the passions."' 

j King t'hung, •• To disturb." 

Pbh kan king t'hung, “ Dare not disturb yona common ex¬ 
pression in the language of courtesy; as.is also. 

I Yew king t'hung, “ 1 am annoying you.” j ^ ^ ^ 

I T'hung pbh t'hung, "Moving not moving;” i. e. on 
every occasion, whether in motion or at rest, with or without 
cause, doing a thing; incessantly j Ch'ui t'hung, 

“Theshaking caused by an earthquake or thunder!” It 
j Hing t hung, or | Keu t'hung, “ A }>ersoa*s 

bel.avioor or conduct.” /\^ j 

-I'J ;^P ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 

die hing t'hung joo ho, tslh che k'hc sin chc slicn gO c, “ Ob¬ 
serve what a person's conduct is, and it will be known whether 


bis heart be virtuous or vicious." "^P j 

-lijSiiEIE 1 

Jookeu t'hung che keen, pbh Iwan tsran,ching ching telh,p'hcen 

’ \ - • • V 

wei pbh hcauu leaou, “ If in your conduct you be irregular, 
you (disgrace your parents and) hence arc undutiful.” 

I Chin-t'hung, paeyay, “ Chin-t’hung, denotes 

saluting" by striking the hands against each other, said to be the 
present manner of tVo jin, the Japanese.. 

I Heang t'hung, " Noise; sound;” motion being necessary 

* i I . 

to cause sound. 


The words T'hung and Tsing, " Motion' and 
rest,” enter essentially into the Chinese Cosmogony. 

" {f} “■*" "dure, there arc only the two states of 
motion and rest, revolving in uninterrupted succession: ex¬ 
clusive of these there is no operation. These (changes) are 
I Yili, (the subject of the Yib-kiiig Classic.) But 


called 

motion and rest, must have n Ee, or Principle of order, 
which causes motion and rest i this is that which is called ic 
Tac-kclli' or The first moving cause."— We add, this 
first moving cause is the Dcily, an incomprehensibly great, 
wise, good, and powerful Being; whose existence and perfec¬ 
tions arc declared by his works. The Philosophical Sect of 
the Chinese scarcely draws this natural inference. The Pfr 
Principle which causes motion 
and rest, docs not seem, in their apprclicusion, what we express 
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269 


Nineteenth Radical. IX. L#clh ^ 


ky Deity. They say, Tae-keih 

un Woo-keih, “ The Extreme limit, or first moxing eauio, origi¬ 
nates in Woo-keth, in that which is illimitable or infinite.” 

As the Charaeters which enter into the Theory are of eon. 
stant oecurrcncc, 1 will herebriefiy state it. 

l^owf-ffTl "Thefirstprineiple,in 

motion, isdenominated Yang; at rest, is denominated Yin.” Mo¬ 
tion and rest blend or operate, and so produce Fire, water, wood, 
metahearth. 7 ]^ jj]] jffj 

±otTf^4^o#r^i^^7K^p^i 

is wood, from wood fire, from fire 
earth, from earth metal, and from metal again eomes water, thus 
the elements rexolxc as in a circle.” 

beiog constituted the female energy, and Ilearen the male, all 
creatures (animal and xegctable, men and spirits) were pro- 
dueed,” and are continued in uninterrupted suecession. From 


the infinitely various eombination of creatures and circumstances 

0 


proceed virtue and vice, happiness and misery. 

Only the Sages obtain (or are formed 
of) the most refined and pure materials in nature; and arc, 
thereby, enabled to remain perfect.” Heaven, the gods, men, 
and sages, arc from the purest matter; earth, brutes, demons, 
and the wicked, arc partakers of an undue proportion of grosser 
matter. In the 3 ^H- ~J'\ Sing-le-ta-tsucn, from 
which the above is extracted, tlicrc are diagrams representing 
the Tac-kelb, the Yin, the Yang, and so on. 

The most that can be said of this system is, that it is not 
VOL. I. 3 b 


more absurd tlmn some others which the Western World has 
produced. To suppose some -Jl Le, or Principle of order (di¬ 
recting the combinations of matter) though denied p'rsonality 
and intelligeurc, is not more senseless than the supposition of a 
fortuitous concourse of Atoms. It is {serhaps impossible, 
however, to free it from the charge ur.\tbcism; for though, 
in it, gods are admitted, they arc considered as beginning to 
exist, and as inferior to Nature. ' 

To excite to diligent endeavour; to stimulate to exertion 
E heiili kwa jin, “ To stimulate the 
man of little virtue," by which the person speaking means 
himself. j Ileiihtsacfoo Iszc,” Exert 

yourselves, ye men.” (Shoo-kiag.) 

WJ An erroneous form of the preceding. 

K-HAN.5 

To investigate strictly, in order to arrive at absolute cer¬ 
tainty; to judge; to try a criminal. To be able for, or ade¬ 
quate to. Mo khan, “To rub or grind and in- 

vcstigatci” i. e. to employ strenuous eObrt to ascertain the 
fact. I ^fpK’ban twan, “To inquire and decide" 

l-U I 

too, cha k han szc keen, “1, the Cbc-foo, am going out of town, 
to examino into an aflair.” 




Same as Heuh, see above. 
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TV. <^in. V. Ninth Hndirn). 


92 


^ 

TuCi K'how chc jii wci jay • mbh cbc yu shih yay; nrh che yu 
ahingyayt pc cbc yu chow yay« sie chc chc yu gin yJh yiy; 
jirg yay i yew rning yen ; keun Iwe piih wei sing yay. “ Miing. 
tsae said. The mouth delights in tastes; the eye in colors; the 
ear in sounds; the nose in fragrance. All the members of the 
body delight in ease and indulgence; this is nature;—but 
there is also a decree (of heaven limiting these desires) and 
the good man does not cry out ‘ It is natural,’ and so give 
himself up to unrestrained iodulgcnee.'' (htiing.tsze.) 

domestic privacy (by his Prince) without feeling chagrined.” 

(MSng-tsae.) l\^-^ -A ^ 1 ‘flj 

jm ylh yin yew ylh fd. •' Only t (the Emperor) have neglected 
to punish.” ■- YThjin. “ The one manthe man 

who stands alone, denotes the Emperor. 

It occurs that Sblh, is used in the sense of Yih. Also 
read, Tct!. | TiitS fhang. “ Slow; easy; careless.” 

Occurs in the sense of Tci!, and of Tc, “ One alter, 
or in place of another;''and of Y'lh. “Arranged in 


ranks.” 



S. c. 'f^R. H. 


To see indistinctly; to examine; to turn aside. Unreason¬ 
able. A bright appearance; great. Forms part of the names 
of plaees. A surname. The Founder of a religious Sect, by 


Europeans, commonly called Fo, or Fod, now worshipped as a 
I god. Id this last application of the word, it is said to denote 
“ Awakening and enlightening mankind.” 

-Hr 

Fang fuh j8 mung. “ Seen indistinctly as in a dream." 

show. “ He who presents a bird, should turn aside its head," 
that it may not bite the person to whom it is presented. (Lc- 

I Ke she che yay pei; kc kow che yay fuh. “ The in¬ 
struction which is given being coi.trary to reason; the ques¬ 
tions asked by the scholar, arc also contrary to reason.” (Lc- 
king.) I Fiih lioo cbing. “ Contrary to what 

is right;” in which sense it is Syn. with 

j 'PI'® n*™® of a plant. | 

Fiih show. “The hand of (the god) Fiih;” i. e. the Chinese 
Citron,from its resemblance to a hand. j Fiih to, or 

rapt 1 O me to Fiih. An qiithet of the god 

Fiih. - j San paou Fiih. “Three precious 

Fiih.” (See under the character —■ San.) 

I Fiih kcaou, or j Fiih mun. “The re¬ 
ligion of FSh." I Fiih f4. “ Laws of Fiih,*'some¬ 

times means the religion or doctrines of Fiih generally; at 
other times, certain enigmatical sayings delivered by Fiih; 
also the powers or means of operating possessed by Fiih. 

I Fhh ft woo pccD. “Theposrers of Fiih 

arc unlimited.” 

"*"5 

seang tsoo ho hing joo che. “ Unable to drive back the enemy 
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1 93 Niiilli lludirul. V. Jin 

but for the ass'ul.ince for which we have now troubled Fhh. 

of the present day, are aernrding to that model. They allow. 

What happinesj equal to ours 1” | Heen tsac 

however, that it was during the reign of the Emperor 

Fhh. •• The prevent Fuh;" i.e. he who now presides over the 

.Ming, that the religion of Fhh entered China more efl’cctuallys 

world. ^1^ j Kwo k heii Fiih. “ The past Fuh f' 

and that the occasion of it was, a dream of the Eiiiperor's, in 

i. c. he whose rule is pvst. | Tseang lac 

which hr a ^oMcn inan flyings about tlic paUcr. 

Fiih. “ The Fuh who is to come." 

• Confucius said, ^ ^ f\^ Se 

A boy in a temple, was pi ijfully asked by the F.mpcror, 

fang che jin yew shing chay. “ There are Sages amongst the 

Yung-ching, which god he should worship? The boy replied, 

the people of the west." This sentence has been erroneously 

^ it 1 ^ ^ i 1 

quoted, as liearing direct testimony to Fhh. (Kang-hc.) 

phh pac kwo k'heu Fhh. “ The god Fiih now present, does not | 

Read Pelb, To assist. Also, T PcTh ylh. “ Strong, 

worship him whose reign is past." This saying, is remembered 

robust appearance." A surname. To rhyme, read Fe. 

and considered, as a ready piece of flattery, by which the 

Km|icror was eompUmcnted as being himself equal to a god. 

ts6.§ U^s. c. /^r.h. 

1 '* 1 

To arise. From man and sudden. (ShwS-wSn.) To act i 

influences those in whom there is some (secret) connecting 

to make; to do. To begin; to discover; to invent. To 

cause," arising from the character of the persons in a former i 

arouse; to stimulate. A surname. 

state of existence, Ac. 

Shing jin ts3, wan whh too. “ When Sages arise. 

The author of Ching-tsze-t’hung states, that the religion of | 

all nature looks on them with advantage." (Ylh-king.) 

Fhh, entered China during the seventh year of the reign of 

1 Ch'" '»«• ‘‘ To excite; to stimulate." 

the Emperor ktirg, of the Dynasty Han, about 

j Fi ts3. “ To sprout out again; to commence ; to set 

A. D. 50. The Compilers of Kang-he's Dictionary deny this. 

in motion atpini to relapse, after apparent reroTcry from 

and say, that some of the P ^ Sha mnn, or priests of 

sickness." j TsO sin rain. " To arouse or 

Fhh, came to China during the Dynasty Tsin. 

stimulate a (icople to a complete renovation of their conduct." 

Che hwang, the first Emperor of that Dynasty, who 

1 f ^ 

reigned about 850 years B. C. imprisoned those priests on 

^ = § Ss Che Ic )Ch die Uiiig dwy ning tsS; HU ebay 
P(^ ^±i. 

account of their being foreigners j but, it is said, a golden man 

die wei Shin^. “ ThofC who iniitcislainl the nsiture or prin- 

broke ojicn the prison doors at night. In the time of 

cipirsof propriety .and harmony, arc able to discover or frame 

Woo tc, (B. C. t50 years) an image of Fiih was 

j the rules; those who frame them, arc called Sliing-jin, or S-igcs." 

obUliicd, and the j Fhh scang, “Images of Fhh," 


TOL. T. 

0 d 
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441 


SOth Radical. XIII. 


. K'hovt P 


Grief, forruw. Also read E. To rlijmc, read She. j 
She ise ,^o^.kclh, Wishin;',’to gnaw the um¬ 
bilical curd, how can you reach it. Otteo used in pruclamatiuiis 
to iiitiinidate and warn the people by assuring them that 
after they hate aiolated tlic laws, a wish to undo what they 
hare done, will be impracticable, ^ ^ ^ 

I JS p6h tsaou loo hnW keiln ' she' tse, ‘if you do not 
speedily destroy him, afterwards you will (6nd It impracticable 
as an attempt to) cat your own bowels. (Tso-ebnen,) 

A ii R'J 1 

Jin joo yang hoo; tang paou k'hc jow, piih paou, tsth she, 


ns lost 


Supporting a bad man is like feeding a tiger; you roust satiate 
bis appetite; If he be not safiatid, he'll devour you. 

irrecoreribly an opp< riuiiity of doing a thing. 1 

Seang t'hun she. Mutually to devour each other. 


PEW. The spotted colours of a tiger. 


SIH. An angry tone of reprehension. 




The sound made by expelling the breath; or clearing the throat 

TSU Y. The beak of a bird ; to peck. 

PO 

t-eg- 

P’!1A0U. The same asD^ P haou.seeuudcrSstr. 


The vulgar form of pijlT’hee, see lOstr. 



KEAOU. 




The mouth, used as a numeral of horses. To c.. 11 out 
loudly and vehemently. To weep excessively without noise, 
was expressed by Keaou-teaou, in the state Tsoo. 


S X 


To cxy and weep., Read Kelh, The found of some inslrunicny 
and, according to onefold Dictionary, Tb nr.'^ . ^ 

# 1 ,!§• "Cj ijili- tip ,S. ^ Woo isih tings wop 
kcanu ying; woo yin she; woo tac liwang, Do not bend the 
head sideways to listen ; do not answer in a loud vebesDeut 
tunc; do not stare about; do out carry yourself io a careless 
lounging manner. (Le kihg.) '^1 ^ [i'll ^Keaohjen 
urii k'libh. Cried and wept. JJj * J Maurhts'heen 
kcaou, Two thousand horses. | Keaon-boo, To call 

j ^ PI M i 

thing hin^, urhszcfuo, When the tuuod of the ioitrumeaU 
itrike up, the men rush forward* . 

• 4^ ’ ^ ^ 

LOO. 

I Loo-loO, A vulgar cry after pigs, used io the state Woo. 

^^^^^11WA. A large mouthed earthen vessel. 

T^^ciriioo. 

To s))eak to a person iu the tone of reprehension or abuse. 
GAE, or Ae. Warm air or breath. A belching 

forth disapprnbatiun, or reprobation; to belch. l|j{| Ac-yS, 

it a vulgar cxclamatiun expressive of siir|rizc or anger. 

i {i'l ] 7 -- 'i-f 17' ili ^ 

gae leaou ylb thing, shwO pbh ch’hhh hwa l ie. In a passion 
cried nut Gae, but could not articulate any thing di.stinclly. 




UI'jA. or Ho. The sound of laughter; loud 

_ laughter; the louc of reprehension. 

i W YUXG. 




R. H. 


The voice or note of a bird. ^ ] Yung yung. The 
harmoi iiirs notes of birds. The sound of musical iustrumeiil'. 
A kind t i .lappa^v ,.. iolerruption of thg breath. To rhyme. 
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jHwuy. 


111. 31st Radical. 


46‘2 


•round him; hence iU ujual meaning. That whicli inilucci 
cffV'Ctf or conse<iucnces. A c3U«i because; for the sake of; on 
account of: the circumstance from which: to iiiOuencc or 
(D<m‘’ctodo; to rest or lean iiiiun; to continue as before, tn 
conform to whal CKisls. A surname. To rhyme, read "ien.. 
Occurs denoting, To disperse. Sze fei 

woo yin, The affair is not without a cause. ^ | 

Wei ho yio. Fur what cause i ] Yin shin sze, 

Because of what affair? 1 |[j)^ ^ ^ f}ff 

Yin wei fha lae tih che, so-c ma t’ha, Because he came 
laic therefore gave him a scolding. This inode of expression 
it usual, ] Yin, Because, in ti • first member of the ' 
tentcnce s and Jjfy So^;, or Koo, Tlwrefore, in the ! 

beginning of the nciI member. | fill ^ ^ ^ Jlfc 

Yin I’ha piih lae, koo tsze, wo piih he-hwan. 
Because he did not come, (therefore) 1 was displeased. | 

M Yin ho yuen yew. For what reason? liecausc of 

what original circumstances. 1 jlt'ZiSjCVintsze.che 
koo. For this reason; for this cause. Q ^jj} 

^ Fan naou,ke.aeyin kcangch’hiih fhow. Trouble and 
Tcxation all arise from violently pushing out one's head; i. e. 
from being too forward to interfere or attract notice. | 

P] e wei le. For the sake of gain. j 

^ Yin yin yu Ilea le. The dynasty Yin continued 
in the great principles of propriety observed by the dynasty 
|p 1 1 ^howyin yu Yin le. The dyn.isty 

Chuw, continued in the ubservanres of Yin. — 

^ ^ 1 ^ iRj ^ Hb 

che urh p'lh niSng pecn. The three Dynasties suceeeded each 
other, and all continued (the le or moral principles) unable to 
change them. (Lun-yn.) "j 10.1 ^ 

Yin-seun, Yin-jing, yin k’hc koo che wei y.ay. The 
phrases Yin-scun and Yin-jing, express continuing the old 
state of things. (I.lih.shoo.) Yin-scun, often occurs in the 
Peking Gazelles denoting remissness, negligence, letting 
things go on in any way without paying altention to them. 

a til '61' 1 fe EJ GT' ‘SI-'\ 111 i?. G 
iji^ 1 Et 3: illi. nf IR B T'""•1”"”'“ 

raise anything high, must avail himself of cxisling hills and 
mountains; be wlio descends low, must avail himself of existing 


low lands nnd beds of rivers,—and can he be called wise who 
would rule the Empire without availing himself of the existing 
principles of the ancient kings. (Mhng-tsze.) By thus, 

I ^ Yin che. Availing one's scifof what previously existed; 
it is added, iflJ One effecU much 

with little labour, j Kcud min yin. The people 

were more and more dispersed. (Shoo-king.) | 

?|l- I Yin fhecn sze I’hcen ; yin tesze te, 

Conformably to the height of Heaven, worship (or sacriCt-c 
to) it on a higher place or altar; conformably to earth, being 
lower, sacrifice to it on a lower place. (Le-king.) | 

^ ^ iil Y'”’ P"** 

k’ho Isung yay. In depending on any one, do not miss in 
res|)ect of a person worthy of being nearly related to, and who 
also may be worthy of being regarded as a master. 

Shc-tszc yin Chin- 

tsze urh e kaou MSng.tszc; Shc-tsze engaged (or employed) 
Cbin-tsze to mention these circiimstauces to Mkog-lsze. 

's ^ 

j Woo yin. No apparent source; place or cause from 

which a thing proceeds. »»»!!!: 1 
^scej^h^du^^h^liuj^how^hiij^h^^^^h^io^h^^ 


kin sSng ts3 chay she. He who desires to know wh.-it he was in 
a former state of existence, may infer it from what he receives 
now; he who wishes to know what he will be in a future 
slate, may ascertain it from his prcacot actions. Occurs in the 


sense ot CTU Yin.TffarriSgc. 



YzVOU. The name of a divinity. 

CllWANG. An open aperture, like a window. 

Same as Neth, SCO above. 
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Appendix 4: Notes and Excerpts from Deshauterayes (1826) 


Schopenhauer’s notes in the Foliant II 
notebook (Schopenhauer 1985:3,305-6) 

Im 7*'^" Band des Journal Asiatique Paris 
1825 steht eine ziemlich ausfiihrliche und 
tiberaus schone Darstellung des Lebens und 
der esoterischen Lehre des Fo oder Budda, 
Oder Sehige-Muni, Sehakia-Muni, welehe 
wundervoll ubereinstimmt mil meinem 
System. Im 8‘“ Band steht als Fortsetzung 
die exoterisehe Lehre, die aber ganz 
mythologisch und viel weniger interessant 
ist. Beides von Deshauterayes gestorben 
1795. 

z. B.Vol: 7.p. 171 

De mes yeux de Fo je eonsidere tons les 
etres intelligibles des 3 mondes: la nature 
est en moi, & par elle-meme libre & dega- 
gee de tous liens : je eherehe quelque ehose 
de reel parmi tous les mondes, mais je n’y 
peux rien trouver: & eomme i’ai pose la 
raeine dans le neant ^ aussi le tronc, les 
branehes & les feuilles sont entierement 
aneantis : ainsi lorsque quelqu’un est deli- 
vre ou degage de I’ignoranee, des-lors il est 


English translation (Urs App) 

In the seventh volume of the Journal Asia¬ 
tique Paris 1825 there is a fairly detailed 
and exeeedingly beautiful deseription of the 
life and esoterie doetrine of Fo or Buddha, 
or Shige-Muni, Shakia-Muni, whieh agrees 
wonderfully with my system. The eighth 
volume features as a eontinuation the ex¬ 
oteric doctrine, but this is wholly mytho¬ 
logical and much less interesting. Both are 
hy Deshauterayes who died in 1795. 

E. g. Vol. 7.p. 171 

With my Buddha-eyes 1 consider all per¬ 
ceptible beings of the three worlds; nature 
is in me, and it is by itself unencumbered 
and free of all bonds; 1 look for something 
real in all three worlds but cannot find any¬ 
thing; and because I have put my root into 
nothing , also the trunk, the branches and 
the leaves are totally annihilated: so as soon 
as someone is freed or liberated from ig¬ 
norance, he is also liberated from old age 


’ (Schopenhauer’s note in the margins:) Ich hab meine Wurzel ins Nichts geschlagen. 

^ Urs App: In this note Schopenhauer simply adds his German translation of Deshauterayes’s j’ai pose la 
raeine dans le neant, which he regarded as important and underlined. 
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delivre de la vieillesse et de la mort. 

p. 233. De toute etemite, rinclination au 
bien, ainsi que 1’amour, la cupidite & la 
concupiscence (Fleischeslust), se trouvent 
naturellement dans tout ce qui prend nais- 
sance. De la vient la transmigration des 
ames. Tout ce qui <305> nait, de quelque 
maniere qu’il naisse, soit de Toeuf, on du 
sein maternel, ou de la pourriture, ou par 
transformation, tire sa nature & sa vie de la 
concupiscence, a laquelle la cupidite porte 
T amour: ainsi c’est de T amour que la 
transmigration des ames tire son origine. 

L’amour, excite par les cupidites de tout 
genre qui Tinduisent a concupiscence, est la 
cause de ce que la vie et la mort se succe- 
dent tour a tour par la vole de la transmigra¬ 
tion. De Tamour vient la concupiscence, et 
de la concupiscence la vie. Tons les etres 
vivants, en aimant la vie, en aiment aussi 
Torigine. L’amour induit a concupiscence 
est la cause de la vie : Tamour de la vie en 
est Teflfet, etc. — 

pag; 242 . . . Ces trois sectes^ s’accordent 
toutes en ce principe que toutes choses ne 


and death. 

From all eternity, the inclination to good as 
well as love, cupidity and concupiscence 
are found naturally in everything that is 
bom. From this comes the transmigration 
of souls. Everything that <305> is born, in 
whatever way this happens—from an egg, a 
mother’s bosom, from rot, or from trans¬ 
formation—takes its nature and its life from 
the concupiscence to which cupidity leads 
love; so it is in love that the transmigration 
of souls has its origin. 

Excited by cupidities of all kinds that lead 
it to concupiscence, love is the cause of the 
continuous succession of life and death by 
way of transmigration. Erom love comes 
concupiscence, and from concupiscence 
comes life. All living beings, by loving life, 
also love its origin. Eove induced to concu¬ 
piscence is the cause of life; love of life is 
its effect, etc. — 

pag: 242 . . . These three sects^ all agree 
about the principle that all things are but 


^ (Schopenhauer’s note in the margins:) En Chine, savoir les bonces Hochang, (sectateurs de Fo), les bon¬ 
ces Taossee & les philosophes. — 

^ (Schopenhauer’s note in the margins:) In China, that is to say, the hochang honzes (sectarians of Fo), the 
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sont qu’un , c’est a dire que comme la ma- 
tiere premiere, de meme leurs formes ne 
sont que des parties de Tame universelle, 
qui fait la nature, & qui au fond n’est point 
reellement distinete de la matiere."^ 


one , that is to say, that as with primary mat¬ 
ter, their forms are only parts of the univer¬ 
sal soul whieh makes up nature and whieh 
at bottom is not at all truly distinct from 
matter.^ 


Taoist bonzes, and the philosophers. 

(Schopenhauer’s note in the margins:) Viel sehr Lesenswerthes iiber dea Buddhaismus hat Abel-Remusat, 
Melanges Asiatiques Yol: 1. 1825. 

^ (Schopenhauer’s note in the margins:) Much that is worth reading about Buddhism is found in Abel- 
Remusat, Melanges Asiatiques Vol: 1. 1825. — 
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Appendix 5: The Chinese Cosmology Article (Asiatic Journal, 1826) 


( *1 ) 



CHINESE THEORY OF THE CREATION. 

Thku does Dot appear to prevail io China aay uniform, generally aekoow- 
ledged, or consistent opinions respecting the origin of the material world. So 
Sir as we can judge from the fragments which Chinese scholars have translated 
from the works of the philosophers of that country, this is a subject which is 
still open to the excursive speculations of its writers, who seem to indulge 
whatsoever imagin*^°* present themselves, and to pursue them to the verge 
of absurdity. 

This incertitude upon a point so important is remarkable, especially amongst 
a people somewhat addicted to recondite and metaphysical inquiries, who 
boast of the extent of thur learning, and who are celebrated for their precision 
and systematic exactness in matters of trivial moment. In whatsoever relates 
to their history, their laws, their politics, their language, their ceremonies, 
their social and domestic economy, they display even an ostentation of system. 
The ancient srriters of China would have incurred as little labour in framing a 
theory of cosmogony, as in composing the fabulous details of the early events 
of its history: there would have been greater scope for the exerdse of inven¬ 
tion in the former than in the latter, and less hazard of detection, or of pro¬ 
voking the doubt and incredulity of mankind. One might be inclined to ven¬ 
ture a suspicion, therefore, that the system of cosmogony heretofore admitted 
in China, and its original religion, whatever it may have been, as they were 
essestially and closely connected, have shared the same fate, and that both 
have perished together. 

The vagueness of Chinese notions respecting the creation of the world is 
demonstrated even bv the terms they employ when speaking of the various 


snhjects and things connected therewith. The word rKeen, or tee%, com- 
ponnded of the character great, surmounted by a horizontal line, would seem 
to denote the kighett of the great, or, above alt lehicA u great on earth : but in 
practice ita vagueness of signification is beyond all comparison greater than that 
of the term heaven in European languages, which is often employed, by an abuse 
of metaphor, in such a manner that it is difficult to divine whether the person 
who uses h be a theist or an atheist. But the latitude in which the Chinese 


\ .TTii / j jTT.i rrjn \ • f 


the use of this term by a Chinese philosophical writer, whether the latter means 
s supreme intelligent being, or the material heavens, i, e. the sky. One of their 


most esteemed wnters, Choo-ibo-tze,* tells us, indeed, that to affirm that 
heaven has a man (i. e. a sapient being) there to judge and determine crimes, 
should not by any means be said; nor, on the other hand, must it be affirmed 
that there is nothing at all to exerciae a supreme control over these things.” 

The same writer, upon bring asked whether the ** heart of heaven ” was 
intrifigent or not, or whether heaven was merely s vast, inert expanse, 
answered: " It must not be said that the mind of nature is unintelligent ; 
but it does not resemble the cogitations of man.” 




Chinese by the expression “ principle of orderbut what this principle is it 
would be difficult to ascertain from the vague and unsatisfactory definitions 
l^en of it by diffitrent writers. Tleen-iaou, ** the ways of heaven,” implies 
the principle of order, io its operation upon nature; taen-vung, its operation 
npoo man and other living creatures, according to the properties given by 

nature. 

• Dr.McRtae’tChkMHDiettaeuT. taPMtThtai. L I, ^S7a 
Atiaiic Journ. Vol. XXII. No. 127. O 
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4'2 ChiMe$e Theory oj the Creation. [July, 

nature. One writer states that this principle of order, which pervades heaven, 
earth, and all Creatures, was antecedent to tien : adding, that “ by motion it 
produced the yang principle, and by rest it produced the yin principle.” 
This would seem to imply some belief in a great first cause, an intelligent 
creative being; but when Chinese writers attempt to expound the exact nature 
of this principle of order, it is evident that they have no intention that it 
should be thus understood. 

Dr. Morrison, in his Chinete MiteeUamee, has investigated, at some length, 
this doctrine of the yang and yin principles (pointing out some imaginary re¬ 
semblances between it and the theories of European philosophers), and of the 
le, apparently synonymous with tae~ieih, or the principle of order; though 
some writers distinguish the le from the tae-keih. From the passages which 
this learned Chinese scholar has collected from the writings of the philoso¬ 
phers of China, it is impossible to conceive any distinct or rational idea of 
what any one of them means by this principle of order, or first cause; and 
the discordance of their several notions on this subject is extraordinary. It 
is said to be illimitable, yet to exist in some luminous body; to be outside the 
yang andytn, yet to act in the midst of them ; it is represented as a circle, 
yet pronounced indescribable, without figure, voice, smell, shadow, or sound.* 

The manner in which the term tten is used might easily mislead, and has 
misled. Europeans (Dr. Milne, for example! into a belief that the Cbiney 
entertain rational notions upon this subject. Thus, according to one of their 
authorities, “ Tien is called ruler, or sovereign (cAoo), firoro the idea of supreme 
controland another expresses himself thus: ” Had heaven {tien) no design¬ 
ing mind, then it must happen that the cow might bring forth a horse, and on 
the peach-tree be produced the blossoms of the pear.” On the other band, 
it is said, that the mind of heaven is deducible from what is the will of mankind 1 

IIII i» Bi wniniifl mil iiH!jniiicii^WH6w§N-«4iwii6nH m nbv uii m 

word tHen to express the deity; but that of choo, lord, or sovereign, which 
occurs in one of the preceding quotations. 

The Chinese pay great regard to a being whom they call Teen-how, the 
queen of heaven; or, in a more respectful style, T'een-how-neang-neang, 
which may be rendered, ” her ladyship the queen of heaven.” This per¬ 
sonage, it appears, was a woman named Lin, who was bom in the province of 
Ffih-keen, or Fo-kien, about A.D. 811. Her legend is as follows: Her parents 
were seafaring people; at five years of age she learned to recite the prayera 
addressed to the goddess Kwan-yin, and at an early period she made a solemn 
TOW never to marry. She is said to have fallen into a sort of trance, or to 
have left the body during a gale of wind, for the purpose of saving her two 
brothers; but her parents hastily called her back, which awoke her; whereby 
she failed in saving the eldest of the brothers, who was drowned. She died, 
or, as the Chinese writers express it, she ascended; and was translated AJ>. 
871. She became the patroness of pregnant women, and occasionally assisted 
at their labours in person, like the Juno Lucina of the Romans. During the 
Sung dynasty, a posthumous title was conferred on this personage, who was 
created her Uidythip the queen of heaven, defender of the country, and protector 
<f the people.\ 

With such vague and indistinct notions respecting the anthor of creation, it 
ts not surprising that the conjectures of Chinese writers on the work of crea¬ 
tion itself should be wild and incoherent. On this point one of them thos 
expresses his individual opinion: “ I think that when heaven and earth were 

yet 

• Sea AtM. Jeum., voL sx, pp. 3IS~i1l8. 
t Dr. MoiTlMn’t Chinew DlcUonarr, (a twcvT'aicn, L I, p.S«K 
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Ib a ebwiie state, fnrioiKtlf to tbeir ftemg separmted, them existed only two 
defeats; jfre, or the matter of bes^ and tmierf and that the soliment at the 
bottom of the water beeam® the earth. E?e 0 now, when we asMod an eminence, 
imd look roimd to a distance, the gronpg of hills hate the exact appearance of 
watM, which arose fromi the water being egftated: but the period at which 
the ccnereticm took place Is not known. The mass was at first soft, and by 
afterwards became hard. 

" 1 mppose the efiect was produced in a similar maimer to that in which the 
tMett drira tip the sand of the sea ? 

No doubt. The impnrer parts of the water tiecsme earth | whilst diosa 
parts of the matter of Imt wbiefa were most pure became wind and deet, and 
hail, and thnnda* and lightning, and the snn- and the stars, and the rest.” 

The suae woter imagmes the earth to be kept in its place by the ineesaant 
rotairy motion of the heavens | md be adds, the produd^on of creatures 
reso^lm the middle part df the mill, from whence are thrown out both 
CKMine and fine materUs 1” 

The ereethw of aoimali is thus related by Chinew authors, who herein 
#K50TOr «a obseure allimoa to the Mosaical account; “ At the creation of 
hemven and earth,, on the first day, fowls were prodnced | on the second, 
do^ I on the third, swine | on the fourth, gheep | on the fifth, cows ; on the 
sixth, horses I on the seventh, man| on the eighth, grain.” Hence the 
Quneae now consider the sevorth day of the first month of the year aura’# 
,• and on that day, m well as on the following, nb Chinese will sweep the 
house: the reason given for which is, that it might otherwise be supposed he 
was dedrona of sweeping man and his food to destruction I* This motive is 
plamly not the genuine and origina! cause of the custom. This strange people 
are anxious to assign a ground for every minute article of their economy, and 
they are little scrupulous ^lout its reaaondileDess. 

The creation of man is explained by an hypothesis not a whit less absurd than 
that wlncli accounts for the origin of the universe. We are told, that when the 
fM^and the lyin (the active and the quiescent principles, which, we have before 
seen, resulted from the prime^ie of order), and the five elements, intermingled 
in the centre of the miverw, where moisture and heat mutually operated 
qwa esefai otho*, a mau was produced. ” This man was by nature intelligenl. 

he pixed upon the heavens, he saw, darting fortii from a star, and Ailing to 
the €erth,a blare of golden In approaching it, he found it to be an animated 

beir^, which he supposed was of the same species with himself. This beiQ|' 
addtratoad him, saying, ‘ The wings have long embraced you | on the breaking 
forth of A® frocl^ytog prindpia, I knew you had entered into Ae world.* 
Tbea plucking up certain plants, he formed garments for Ae lower part of the 
Itody, He named Ae mail Hwang-laou (yellow old man), and informed him 
of Ae manner of oiealion | of Aa dlviEion of Ae heavens and Ae mrth; the 
and famg ; Ae a^Mration of the darkness from Ae light, Ac,; that ail things 
were pf^ored from an egg, first formed in water; Aat Acre were four oAer 
htisHHi bdogs fomed, one at each of Ae four poiota of the compass. Having 
said Ala, the bedkig called £ln.ffA^in (man of Ae golden city) disappeared, 
msi the four persons referred to iew to Ae spot, each from a difierent quarter. 
The inai! first formed,, called Sbwfiy-tiiDf«tsxe,f came from the north | Ae 
second, named CbA-l8lng4sse4: catme from Ae souA | Ae thhrd, MQh-kung,^ 

ff OB2 

» JDr. CJhteee im mm n&m* lig p» 

t TS^ iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiT to dSipuM'sf ^ waSet * ^ 

I Ms£lt wmd s kisi^s 

n 9 
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from the east | fbe fourth pertoo wu Kio-moo, ** the goMea mother/’ who 
ame from Kwiii4iu>dmH (a hUl described aa a klodi of pymdige) in the wot, 
It is further nid, that them fire penioni, by a chen»iieal proceaa, otolmd, 
‘ from ui immense miclbl^ a male hmng, ead also a female j frie latter of 
whom was called SbajHaeo, serpeBt-womaa,” These, obtuoing eei enriiil 
iniiinice fioin the sun and mmii, produced other human beings, who agait 
umted, and gtedualiy filed the earth with people. HwangdMM directed the 
dispmion of the first families, and syppMed them with rafts to croea die m»b 
and riven to whatever place the wind might drive them. Pwu'hoo, am atin> 
ordinafj pamon, whoae origin is not known, came from the vast dcserta. He 
WM four limes taller than other hyman things; bad horns on his hMd, wd 
his teeth stood out of his month. He taught navigation more perfectly, and 
made pass^es through the moimtams. All submitted to him, end he became 
the first Ung of mnt.”* 

Such is the absurd sccouni wMeh Chinese writers give of the ma^on of 
the world. It is a more wretdied and ioanifidal rqireaentadon than we might 
have expected from n imople who have really some pretensioiis to just notioiis 
upon a few euljects, and who vaunt of their iutoUeetiul superiori^ over the 
** terbarous nadons of Chrutendom F’ 

* l>r. MentaB's CtUisaw NcUoasav, fta MW lla.!. Ii V-ta 


NECROLOGY. 

No. XL 

J OHM BRUCE, ESO. 

HISTOSIOOaAPatia lO the EAST-INOTA COMtAMV.* 

Ml. Banc* was bom in the year 1744. He was the representative of the 
ancient frunily of Brace, of Earls Hall, a branch of the illustrioiia hoaae of 
that name | and his patrimonial estate of Grange Hill was a portion of a 
larger estate which his ftmily had acquired by intennarriap! with that of the 
celebrated Klrkaldy of Grange. He remved a Uberal education at the 
Univemity of Edinburgh, where he soon distiagulshed himself by his taleiita 
and leanung, and was, at an early age, appointed professor of logic. At die 
same time, during the absence of Dr. Adam Fergusson, he ronsented, at ■ 
very short notice, to teach bis da^ of moral phUoaophy; and during the 
greater part of the succeeding winter, in addition to the labour bestowed ora 
bis own lectures, hecomposai in'the evening the lecture which he was to 
deliver in Br. Fo^gson’s class the ensumg forenoon. 

Upon obudning a grant of the reversion (conjointly with the late Sir James 
Hunter Blair) of the patent of printer and stationer for Scotland, bj 

the interest of the late Lord Melville, to whom he was distantly related, he 
resigned his chair at the University, The office did not fall, however, ’to the 
reversioaists for fifteen or sixteen years afterwards. Lord Melville Ukewisa 
procured for Mr. Bruce the appoiatmenta of Keeper of the State Piqjer 
and Historiographer to the East»India Company. Mr. Brace wu for gome 
yean a member of Parliament, and hdd for a short time the post of Swretary 
$0 the Board of Commissioners for the AfiUrs of India. 

By 

« SuMsnet or amaae)]' pubtUMi! in s SenttMt )M|ter, aenl wcHta>, M mt hart jmbiwi ts ttiUi, bf a 
genttenum cnmeetol witli Mr. Brim. 
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Robert Morrison: Dictionary of the Chinese Language. Macao: East India Company, 1815, vol. I, part I 


A Ta. 37lli Hndicitl. 576 


at lipnv«*n and biilkjr as ihr cirlh { drn V isl as Ihc 


^ 1 ^ pMyff lo the most morciful 

goddess Kwin*}iii. t *o1 Ta j>ei shin chow sin kirg | 

* '*crcd bj«k for ihc liearl, conlaiiiing 
ditine piastre lu Ihc most iiMrcifni. t ’^*>1* ffii* •‘"K 

lin-)i‘nchow ] * rclipous 

book of ttic Budh *ect. Ta o me lo king j jji*j jljjj 
^ p'oscr book of the great itinida Buddha. Ta 
kin the ^ memoirs oflt.c (TailJr) dynasty. AVn, 

which reigned oscr the iiurlhrni j>.irl of China during the 
13lli ceniorv. T.i Islng It ith 1e ^ l.i«soflItC 7a- 

dynnsls, «ir I’riisl C<*dc of Chinn, ilnnsintcd I y Sir Gtor^e 
Tht m-s Slaitnloii). 40 sipIs. Ta tsing liwiij lecn | 

llll ihcstalultf or ordinances of Ihc Tn-lstns dsnaslv, 

,ii y \ r* j . 

not csclitsisely of a penal nature like the preceding. Ta tsiiig 
yHi lui’g chc j jTjiy S40 sols a complete slali-u 

liciti rccouiit of tie stlutc eni|pire of the I'a Uirg dynasty, 
or Manchow Tartar sovrrcigiis of Chiia. Ta iQli jiu | 
i ^ fortune Idling. 


uniserse. Sh ngche *an shlh itn Icrn r hea ch-* 'liTh pi l«Sng 

•*.'» ± ~ I I' S I' A nil 

up as high its lie ihirtyAh'rd he.iseii*, ai.d dow i is loss at 
the cightcenlli h *11. 

Yew hnny Iccn ehr Idli ^ 1 ^ 

c^pihlc of rcvrciinj t'se c«»nrs‘ of Ih* hrsvens. *aid of a 
per on who by his l.l mts recosers somv npn.irent'y desjserite 
conc'fT. K.'5 e min wei pun, ntin e »h.li «ei Iceij 

K K' I'l '^1 \ 

the * fpinilammlnll) import mt, and lo the (iropl '*food 

is ihrlr hcaT?n. 1 e mi fisv tr l^-c j >[{i hcaseo 
ovi*r«pr ads. n td cjrih eo<. tains. 

TeC/i often nnssvers lo the word rffly, as Kin Icon ^ | 
III day, Ts5 lecn fJl^ | yesterday. Miigleen 0^ ] to¬ 
morrow, Tc-iilcen \ ] d.iily. Te le m tne heC tang 

le Kill .hoo I ] ^ ^ 5 ! I'il ^ i’j ‘’’® 

jclioiil or tollcjje Jluiljiiij;. 


. . I* 

NliH. The bead hanging down inverted. 


T11ERN. 




Trom a /lire pt.ieed above geeafi Ih A which is ohovt and 
iigre#/. The highest; that which is rcsld nt above to rule 
and keep in siih|eetinn tlie crr.itiiros below. HcAvev is uspd 
for T/ 1 E MSTfaiAL nwsvrvs, thrsfy. and forASoracMC and- 
inffHffient Powen vh'eli sirws hiitnnn arlious nnd thoughts, 
and which rewards or punishes indiTidonN tr n linus: for >a« 
Ti ar, as that word is 1^1011 used in Europe, and seemingly to 


the exclusinn of nature'* Cod. N.ttnal. N.n e of a star} ofa 
particular disirity } i f a | uhlic i otirl i of ci rlain inuMC . ai.d of 
a plant A surname. TctU is used as a Vcib, I'o co* sider or 
regard as Fleas en. Min one wai g in tren -| | 

the people are conside red as heaven lyihe king. IcenU 
\ as great as hc-ssen. They siy, le ntiszr, w.» pan 

nh lar ] ^ ! J; 1 c.m maiui-c (he afliir 

ifil were great as hc.Tca. Tein la, Ic bun j Jill j'j- 


■Mwin Icctt .in. Inir | 51* the whole he.ivent 

shining with ilari. ’fce.i i.e lew luo ) ^ « il.we- 

lup 'inent nf iial.iral principles or disposilious ; rif.-rrii g 
lo those seiiliinenls in fasorof virlac srhi.h arc imp.anted 
hj II avc.i in (ha hiinnn lirei.l. h.-nre, a sca.e of shame 
discovertd by some persons when delected in sice, is called 
7fcfi nciftt hoi the ssorkingt of natural conscience iu lavur 
of wit. t is good. 

Tc'enyie | the horizon. Chlng Icen keanj | 
jjU or Kang teen hs.a | lo l»lh l ig, .ain empty 

boasting i h fly hut Ijioj prcleiisions. Teen-lsre chc (sun 
^o^irl^^^^^^^^^j^^^^^^_^heasenj^oiM|lhj^in|(cror^ 

is supremely hoKUr.ihtc and has no second ur eifiial. | 

1 I'j Zpi^ii 1 rfP ;xyk 

1 uki.id il. mind , in 

most .4iui'*nt disciissiiins resp i lit g lieivon, it* uitnd or will was 
disiiK'd from wb.il wa.s the ssill of Mt.Uikiiid , vox popnli; sox 
Pci. _ 

Teen w m | the day dr.iw'ng tow ird4 a cl«s * ; low'rd$ 
cve..io». Teen Icaog ^ ^ bre.ik of day ; il.ij li,;hl. Tcnj 
the rirer ofh..a<cni the milky u.<y. Tsing teen ph 
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37lli Radical. I. Ta 


j'" iS 1 6 0 clear licateos and bri;>hl day;— is 

oftea u>od lo dciinte a well rc;;uh(cd governmcnl; a period 
in wliicli juadee it purcljf administered j and hence, a good 
local raagUlrate i» eallcd jjij" ] ^ 

jay. Tsang teen ini* leiou ^ j ^ may 

beaten annihilate me!—a fhiiiMe iraprerslion; used bj 
pt 0 |i)c their innocence nf an allowed crinoe. 

Teen sXiig IcTli j /jt * produced bj heaten,* a na- 
liir.il pro'iirii.in. Ts iiig teen^ 'pring. llnou teen 
^ I siiininer. .Xliii IcVii | autumn. Sbang teen 

h I witiler. Tern hwa ^ the small pux% Teen 
paon clinang ^ a disease of ehildreo resembling 

Shwity paou, the watery pustule, or hlivler i perhaps a sort of 
chicken pox, the .skill of the pimple is very lliiii and unctuous. 

Teen ping j 'jl a balance i the scales are called 
copper dislies. Teen win j gastronomy. Teen win sing 
] ;>C 4 "" aslrouora r. Kin li<n keen ^ ^ 

an astronomer appointed hy the Emperor of Cbioa. Teen 

win too I ^ ® I*'*’ stars. 

Tcentaou ]. ^ ‘ the way s of heaven i’ denote the prin¬ 
ciple e/oriler in iU operation on nature. Teen niing | ^ 
its ojieration on man and other creatures, according lo the 
properties given by nature. Teen Ic, leang sin j 

‘heiveuly principles and a good hi art,’ Is an expression 
much used by persoos |irotcsting the purity of their motives, 
or calling on others to act conscicotiously. 

1 Yew yew tsang teen, 

ilL J\. t’aet 

0 ye azure distsal heavens i 

Who is this man! (who has caused the house of Chow’s ruin.) 

(Shc-kliig.) 

Tiicn yew san shTh san teen, y8h hwang la Ic choo Isse 
Ling teen \ ^ ^ 

^ Pj 1 thirty-three heavens; the perfect Im¬ 

perial great ruler, dwells in the azure heavens.. 

The fellewing are afeu> of the moral 4nd metaphysical ideas 
of the Chinese respecting Heaven. 


or losereigii from the idea of supreme conlroul. A Chinese 
writer thus argues B.;ainsl eh.sncc, and in favor of no iiilclligeol 
and (Irsigniiig First Canse. j ^|l£ f|lj ||j 

fui f" ^ •ffc, Heaven no desiguing mind, 

Ilirn it iniisl happen Hat the cow might briog forth a horse; 
niid oil the peach tree be produced the blossoms of the pear. 


E-chuen sliwS, teen e choo Isae nei che te J|| ^ V 

rtl E-chuon s.,id, heaven is styled Huler I 


[ni rm«!SBtA s 
71« ft ^ L 0f # tl« 

- 1 ic \ t.'A-Wi i>c & ^ f-rin 

allliniigh the country of the Mnhomedjns borders upon India,. 
their eii-lonis arc di&erenl; they do not worship Budb i they 
do not sacrifice lothcgod«» they do not worship the manes 
of their ancestors ( that which they hooor and reverence, is only 
the one word Heaten i besides Heaven they rcapect only the 
ancient teacher Confucius. 

The Mabomedans in China themselves however use the 
word Choo Lord, to express the Deity, and not the word 
Teen. According to the Sing le la Isuco ^ 

1 vol. Spage, Heaven does not appear the supreme inlclligcocc. 

1 1J4. 

2 Jt# Jita-ii jfii4B t'fl 

& g. iis 41^ # n -£ a 

Principle of order \yCTy3im"i\eiseii, earth, and all creatures i 
hefure heaven and earth were iii existence, this principle of 
erdcr must have previously existed;—by motion it produced 
the yang principle! and by restit produced the Kin principle. 

In Ibis quotation, the Tae-ktih is represented as antecedent 
to Henson ; and heaven and earth, or nature, as having had a be¬ 
ginning. The word Tee-keih denotes the extreme hound or limit; 
Hie highest point of analysis: the first link of the chain; and 
in reference to the afore-mentioned Principle if order, they 
use Hie terra fVoo-keih ^ ^ without an cxlreme.or utmost 
limit 1 i. e. infinite; eternal. Thus in the same page of the 
.Vi... 

TL'SS —ife.K ^ ft a ifS B"" 

fPoo-kelh, expresses that this reason or principle of order, was 
at the lirginning, when nolhiug else existed,—There was only 
this principle of order alone, aod oolhiog else. That by Le 
3 3P or a principle of order, they mean somelhiog differeut frona 
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Ta I. 37th Radical. 


678 


•n intel/ifent teing, appears frorn ^ the coir- 

plete works of the Pliiiosoplicr C%aa;/a«-(sze, vol. SO, page 4 . 
It is tlicrc asked what is to lie uoderstood b; inch expressions 
as this ^ ^ heaven helps the peoples j [l^ 

on the righteous, heaven 
sends down all blessings | on the unrighteous it sends down 
every infelicity. Is it, says the enquirer, -fiV 7*' XP }“ 

ill iP iHi ‘hat the azure heayens above in 

truth exercise a supreme intelligent controul? or that heaven 
has no designing mind, only when the subject is pushed up 
to its origin, it is inferred that the principle of order, or covrte 




Choofoo-lize elsewhere says very oddly, that to affirm 

ft ffl A fE Si5 # ttt ^11 # jS 0 -p ^ 

heaven has n man there to judge and determine crimes, should 
not by any means be said s nor on the other hand, iiiiist it 
be affirmed 4lE that there is nothing at all 

J^xerciseasujjremecontrou^^v^l^l^^^ijm^^^^^^^^ 

the heart of Heaven and earth (the iniW of nature) intellectual 
(and intelligent) or not ? ^ ^ 3 M 

or is it merely a vast inert inactive expanse ? 0. 1 Mi 

Answer, It must not be 
■ltd, Ibal the mind of nature is uninlellj^rnt. ^j| ^ 

Jdi h*’‘d does not resemble the cogitations of man 


TWTilTBBnpwiwwwnTf 

to mere mailer.; their dcfmitions commonly run thus 

I $ait 

'T'^ WS; vapours of Chaos, the lighter 

and purer ascended and became heoren i the heavier and 
grosser descended, and forming a concrete mass became earth. 

A certain jitialic writer, when addressing by letter the 
Greeks and Romans of Europe, expresses biniself to this 
effect,—“ That the inviiible things of God may be clearly 
discerned from the things which arc made i but man, not 
liking to retain God in his knowledge, has lost a sure know* 
ledge of the sublime subject ■ and by his nwn wisdom comes to 
no satisfactory conclusions respecting Him, whose greatness— 
is unsearchable, and whose nature is inconiprchcnaible.*' 


^lid to 
Nihal 
^Vief 

iCl^ 


_ .,1 ter remarked tlsewhcrr, when 

Howeres as the *ame wnuK 

„ , , ^ •'d, but idolatrouf Grerku, 

addre^sinjj ora!!y the same learnw^j. 

. . » r. 1 • ic • u wA witness amongst the 

“ God has not left himitif wiihoiR;^ 

... j j \*tenlhem rain from 

nations; but has done them good, and 

. - . - . ... J ai. shoiib! seek 

hciTenaod fruitful seasons—to the end that r» 

. . .J. I fa t.' ‘d find him '* 
the Eorrf. if haply they might f-el after him an. 

The above quotations -shew how the philc, P 

... ... Vk;.<,«onin»i 

China have groped as men in the dark, in incir r<>, 
respecting the Deity i but they can scarcely be sa 
have found Him. They have come to this conclusion, 
every chain must liavc a firti link t every consecutive 

too 

must have a beginning; every produced being, seems l\ 
imply one original and unproduced ; but of that SelfcxislentT 
Cause or Being, tliey have attained to a very imperfect ' 
knowledge. 

The Teen ^ of China, is used nearly as the Heaven, 
of the western nations} and denotes “The regions above; 
the expanse of the sky « the habitation of God, good 
angels, and pure souls departed ; it is also used for the supreme 
power; the sovereign of heaven.” (Johnson.) Such is the 
popular use of the word; although several of the Chinese 
phi’osophert evideolly sink into a sort of AlheisHcal male- 
rialiem. 

I shall close these quotations from the Chinese, respecting 
N'jture, or the System of the Universe, with the following 
paragra|ihs from Choo-foo-ltze. 

^ ^ ^ G fjlj iP Question, Since 

the opening out of the present system of nature up to this 
time docs not extend to ten thousand years—what was the 
slate of things antecedent to that ]ierind t 0.Ew# 

Answer, It appe.irs plain 
that the antecedent system must have been the same as this. 

^ fp] 1 jii! ^ S Another question. Is heaven 
and earth susceptible of being destroyed ? 

K £ I B » A ® iS @ 7 ® - W1 r ^ 
iH iH — #. A 111 tf Si. X S if ® iMwtr, 

They are indestructible; lint when man arrives at the highest 
pitch of wickedness, the whole will be struck into a chaotic 
mass ; and men and things be all annihilated ; after which they 
will again be raised up anew. Prom these passages, it would 
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^ liCih. IX. Nineteenth Uadical. 


2G8 


I Yen V’han, show wUh I’hung, “ You may look 
at it, but not move it with your hand." 

j T’hi tiUh sing Ising haou t'hung, "He is uf 
a restless disposition.” I 

T’hung show tsew yaoii pei ts'heen, " If lie moves his hand, he 
is sure to have something to pay for;" i. e. He spoils every 
thing he puts his hand to. nfjl [ 

Shing T’heen-tsre, chc ching t'hung fhcen, “ Holy Son 
of heaven (or Emperor), whose supreme integrity moves 
heaven " to notice and reward it I 

Gangjen pbh t'hung, “Alofty motionless air," said of aperson. 
I Vaou t'hung, “ To shake i to- agitate.” * 

I Yun t'hung, “ To revolve in a circle.” BM 
j JIh yul! yon t'hung,“The -sun and moon revolving 
in their orbits." j t'hung, “ Internal exci¬ 

tation : influencing the mind, or moving the passions."' 

j King t'hung, •• To disturb." 

Pbh kan king t'hung, “ Dare not disturb yona common ex¬ 
pression in the language of courtesy; as.is also. 

I Yew king t'hung, “ 1 am annoying you.” j ^ ^ ^ 

I T'hung pbh t'hung, "Moving not moving;” i. e. on 
every occasion, whether in motion or at rest, with or without 
cause, doing a thing; incessantly j Ch'ui t'hung, 

“Theshaking caused by an earthquake or thunder!” It 
j Hing t hung, or | Keu t'hung, “ A }>ersoa*s 

bel.avioor or conduct.” /\^ j 

-I'J ;^P ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 

die hing t'hung joo ho, tslh che k'hc sin chc slicn gO c, “ Ob¬ 
serve what a person's conduct is, and it will be known whether 


bis heart be virtuous or vicious." "^P j 

-lijSiiEIE 1 

Jookeu t'hung che keen, pbh Iwan tsran,ching ching telh,p'hcen 

’ \ - • • V 

wei pbh hcauu leaou, “ If in your conduct you be irregular, 
you (disgrace your parents and) hence arc undutiful.” 

I Chin-t'hung, paeyay, “ Chin-t’hung, denotes 

saluting" by striking the hands against each other, said to be the 
present manner of tVo jin, the Japanese.. 

I Heang t'hung, " Noise; sound;” motion being necessary 

* i I . 

to cause sound. 


The words T'hung and Tsing, " Motion' and 
rest,” enter essentially into the Chinese Cosmogony. 

" {f} “■*" "dure, there arc only the two states of 
motion and rest, revolving in uninterrupted succession: ex¬ 
clusive of these there is no operation. These (changes) are 
I Yili, (the subject of the Yib-kiiig Classic.) But 


called 

motion and rest, must have n Ee, or Principle of order, 
which causes motion and rest i this is that which is called ic 
Tac-kclli' or The first moving cause."— We add, this 
first moving cause is the Dcily, an incomprehensibly great, 
wise, good, and powerful Being; whose existence and perfec¬ 
tions arc declared by his works. The Philosophical Sect of 
the Chinese scarcely draws this natural inference. The Pfr 
Principle which causes motion 
and rest, docs not seem, in their apprclicusion, what we express 
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Nineteenth lladicai. IX. Lelh 


by neity. They say, Tar-keih 

un Woo-keth, “ The Extreme limit, or first moving eauio, origi¬ 
nates in Woo-kclh, in that which is illimitable or infinite.” 

A$ the Charaeters which enter into the Theory arc of eon. 
stant oecurrenec, 1 will here briefly state it. 

ffn P^oWf-ffTl l^ilL •‘The first principle, in 
motion, isdenominated Yang; at rest, is denominated Yin.” Mo¬ 
tion and rest blend or operate, and so produce Fire, water, wood, 
metahearth. 7 ]^ jjj] fUj ffH 

±o±-Tf^4^o#W^g7K^p^i 

is wood, from wood fire, from fire 
earth, from earth metal, and from metal again eomrs water, thus 
the elements rcToWe as in a circle.” 

being constituted the female energy, and Ilearen the male, all 
creatures (animal and Tegctable, men and spirits) were pro¬ 
duced,” and are cootinued in uninterrupted suecession. From 


proeeed virtue and vice, happiness and misery. 

Only the Sages obtain (or are formed 
of) the most refined and pure materials in nature; and are, 
thereby, enabled to remain perfect.” Heaven, the gods, men, 
and sages, arc from the purest matter; earth, brutes, demons, 
and the wicked, arc partakers of an undue proportion of grosser 
matter. In the Sing-le-ta-tsucn, from 

which the above is extracted, there are diagrams representing 
the Tac-keTb, the Yin, the Yang, and so on. 

The most that can be said of this system is, that it is not 
VOL. 1 . 3 b 


the infinitely various combination of creatures and circumstances 


Ct 


more absurd th.in some others which the Western World has 
produced. To suppose some -M Le, or Principle of order (di¬ 
recting the combinations of matter) though denied p'rtonality 
«nd inlelligcurc, is not more senseless than the supposition of a 
fortnitons concourse of Atoms. It is {icrhaps impossible, 
however, to free it froiii the chargo nf.-Vtlicism; for though, 
ill it, gods are admitted, they arc considered as beginning to 
exist, and as inferior to Nature. ‘ 

^HEOll.S iljs.c. T§R.n 

To excite to diligent endeavour; to stimulate to exertion 
E heuli kwa jio, “ To stimulate the 
man of little virtue," by which the person speaking means 
himself. j .1^ Heiih tsaefoo tszc,” Exert 

yourselves, ye men.” (Shoo-kiag.) 

\=l 

An erroneous form of the preceding. 
K’llAN.S -ils.C. 

To investigate strictly, in order to arrive at absolute cer¬ 
tainty; to Judge; to try a criminal. To be able for, or ade¬ 
quate to. Mo khan, “To rub or grind and in¬ 

vestigate;” i. e. to employ strenuous effort to ascertain the 
fact. I ^fj'K’ban Iwan, “To inquire and decide” 

1-Ll I "ft 

too, cha k han szc keen, "1, the Cbc-foo, am going out of town, 
to examino into an aflair.” 


m 


Same as Heiili, see above. 
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SOth Radical. XIII. 


. K'hovt P 


Grief, forruw. Also read E. To rlijmc, read She. j 
She ise ,^o^.kclh, Wishin;',’to gnaw the um¬ 
bilical curd, how can you reach it. Otteo used in pruclamatiuiis 
to iiitiinidate and warn the people by assuring them that 
after they hate aiolated tlic laws, a wish to undo what they 
hare done, will be impracticable, ^ ^ ^ 

I JS p6h tsaou loo hnW keiln ' she' tse, ‘if you do not 
speedily destroy him, afterwards you will (6nd It impracticable 
as an attempt to) cat your own bowels. (Tso-ebnen,) 

A ii R'J 1 

Jin joo yang hoo; tang paou k'hc jow, piih paou, tsth she, 


ns lost 


Supporting a bad man is like feeding a tiger; you roust satiate 
bis appetite; If he be not safiatid, he'll devour you. 

irrecoreribly an opp< riuiiity of doing a thing. 1 

Seang t'hun she. Mutually to devour each other. 


PEW. The spotted colours of a tiger. 


SIH. An angry tone of reprehension. 




The sound made by expelling the breath; or clearing the throat 

TSU Y. The beak of a bird ; to peck. 

PO 

t-eg- 

P’!1A0U. The same asD^ P haou.seeuudcrSstr. 


The vulgar form of pijlT’hee, see lOstr. 



KEAOU. 




The mouth, used as a numeral of horses. To c.. 11 out 
loudly and vehemently. To weep excessively without noise, 
was expressed by Keaou-teaou, in the state Tsoo. 


S X 


To cxy and weep., Read Kelh, The found of some inslrunicny 
and, according to onefold Dictionary, Tb nr.'^ . ^ 

# 1 ,!§• "Cj ijili- tip ,S. ^ Woo isih tings wop 
kcanu ying; woo yin she; woo tac liwang, Do not bend the 
head sideways to listen ; do not answer in a loud vebesDeut 
tunc; do not stare about; do out carry yourself io a careless 
lounging manner. (Le kihg.) '^1 ^ [i'll ^Keaohjen 
urii k'libh. Cried and wept. JJj * J Maurhts'heen 
kcaou, Two thousand horses. | Keaon-boo, To call 

j ^ PI M i 

thing hin^, urhszcfuo, When the tuuod of the ioitrumeaU 
itrike up, the men rush forward* . 

• 4^ ’ ^ ^ 

LOO. 

I Loo-loO, A vulgar cry after pigs, used io the state Woo. 

^^^^^11WA. A large mouthed earthen vessel. 

T^^ciriioo. 

To s))eak to a person iu the tone of reprehension or abuse. 
GAE, or Ae. Warm air or breath. A belching 

forth disapprnbatiun, or reprobation; to belch. l|j{| Ac-yS, 

it a vulgar cxclamatiun expressive of siir|rizc or anger. 

i {i'l ] 7 -- 'i-f 17' ili ^ 

gae leaou ylb thing, shwO pbh ch’hhh hwa l ie. In a passion 
cried nut Gae, but could not articulate any thing di.stinclly. 




UI'jA. or Ho. The sound of laughter; loud 

_ laughter; the louc of reprehension. 

i W YUXG. 




R. H. 


The voice or note of a bird. ^ ] Yung yung. The 
harmoi iiirs notes of birds. The sound of musical iustrumeiil'. 
A kind t i .lappa^v ,.. iolerruption of thg breath. To rhyme. 
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Ill, 31st Radical. 
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•round him; hence iU usual meaning. That which induces 
cfTccts or consecjucnccs. A cause; because; for the sake of; on 
account of: the circumstance from which: to iiiQuence or 
engage to do; to rest or lean iijiun; to continue as before, tn 
conform to what exists. A surname. To rhyme, read \en.. 
Occurs denoting, To disperse. Sze fei 

woo yin. The aflair is not without a cause. | 

Wei bo yio. For what cause? J Yin shin sze. 

Because of what affair? ^ jlj)^ ^ fff 

Yin wei fha lae lih ehc, so-c ma fha, Because he came 
late therefore gave him a scolding. This mode of c.Tpression 
it usual, ] Yin, Because, in t. ' first member of the 
■enlence: and Jjfy So-c, or Koo, Tlicrcfore, in the 
beginning of the next member. I 

^ ^ ^ Yin I’ha puh lae, koo Isze, wo piih be-hwan. 
Because he did not come, (therefore) 1 was displeased. | 
PI til Yin ho yuen yew. For what reason? Iiecausc of 
what original circumstances. 1 jlt'Zi^'intszeche 
koo. For this reason; for this cause. ^ @ ?ii| 

^ ij^ Fan naou.keaeyin kcang ch’htth t’how. Trouble and 
Te.xalion all arise from violently pushing out one's head; i. e. 
from being too forward to interfere or attract notice. | 

15 ^ ) 

^ Yio yin yu Hca le. The dynasty Yin continued 
in the great principles of propriety observed by the dynasty 

1p1 1 yin yu Yin le. The dynasty 

Chow, continued in the observances of Yin. ^ 

^ ^ 1 ^ ifl) ^ Hb >■'" 

che urh piih nSng peen. The three Dynasties succeeded each 
other, and all continued (the le or moral prinFiplc.s) unable to 
^hangethem. (Lun-yn.) ] 10.1 Z. 

Yin-Kiin, Yin-jing, yiu k’hc koo che wei yay. The 
phrases Yin-scun and Yin-jing, express continuing the old 
state of things. (I.tih-shoo.) Yin-scun, often occurs in the 
Peking Gazettes denoting remissness, negligence, letting 
things go on in any way without paying attention to them. 

ia 1 & &T !2-1 ;ili?. © 

jSc T' 1 Ft 3: Ifi.«)' m "f- 

raise anything high, must avail himself of existing hills and 
mountains; be wlio descends low, must avail himself of existing 


low lands nnd beds of rivers,—and can he be called wise who 
would rule the Empire without availing himself of the existing 
principles of the ancient kings. (Mimg-tsze.) By thus, 

I ^ Yin che. Availing one’s self of what previously existed; 
it is added, ffl Ffl) One effecU much 

with little labour. j Keud min yin. The people 

were more and more dispersed. (Shoo-king.) | 

?!?■ ^ I ^{{l iijfr Yin fhecn sze I’heen ; yiu tesze te. 
Conformably to the height of Heaven, worship (or sacrifit-c 
to) it on a higher place or altar: conformably to earth, being 
lower, sacrifice to it on a lower place. (Le-king.) | 

^ ^ ^ ih 

k'ho tsung yay. In depending on any one, do not miss in 
res|)€ct of a person worthy of being nearly related to, and who 
also may be worthy of being regarded as a master. 

r 1 1*3^ if Wt £3^ Sbe-tsze yin Chin- 
tsze urh e kaou MSng.tszc; Shc-tsze engaged (or employed) 
Chin-tsze to mention these circiimstauces to Mhog-tsze. 

'if-. ^ 

1 Woo yio. No apparent source; place or cause from 
which a thing proceeds. ^ fjjjf | ^ ^ 

tscen she yiu, kin aSng show chay she; y8 che how she yin. 


kin skng LsO chay she. He who desires to know wh.st he was in 
a former state of existence, may infer it from what he receives 
now; he who wishes to know what he will be in a future 
state, may ascertain it from bis present actions. Occurs in the 


YAOU. The name of a divinity. 

CHWANG. An open aperture, like a window. 

Same as Jx) Nefh, sec above. 
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Appendix 7: Schopenhauer’s Marks in his Copy of the Latin Mencius Translation 



Cover page: “'Philosophia politica, constans locis communibus putidis & nauseosis'" 


(politieal philosophy, monotony of pedantic and nauseous platitudes) 


r 

Mi:\G TSKL 

rr.svM D^Tt n. 

MLNCIl M 

1ST FA SI M S SI V PllMnSOAHOA. 

1 Itl • |Nklii>|niU> , 

(.0\ri ( lo IMIOXIMI M, 

Tr»i»c* . } 

I.«'t 1 A|w4 50VVCIIBY, N.«3] , AV», 

SiiMtiiit Ji: L1 hN. 


Ml lETATU tIUTIO tl comtu m ivr v|4 


I'.MIS IMtIOK. 


I.l I Kl l.t IVXKISIOHI M 

... 1 



Title page (no markings; for reference) 
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OfTiMi* ri MISSIS,,, 

M KCKN \Tl 

Cl ivs Avsrirns kt 'ivMFirKvn.\ 
NT\in •. Asnri. i 
ttCOltKt tlSI MTtM EST 
RO<Cr tEViDt>*E orvff 

LAtoEia rimiTitt 

MOXIMrUTVM 

DAT OEDICAT COXSECRAT 

i.trs 


Tmim ttir«»u «4iu 


notiti t 

I) ]•: M K N Cl O 

EJL’SQUE OPERE. 


0 »*.iT 4 ^ii mibi *l>q«u ft «criptU ^lel»cii pr»£m, 

potjBf Tuiun flit aerrptiuupif docU* fur** »i. pfO mru 
qiuw|iiilm. in mwUuifi *flrrm» utipUiii rnMliUiiM|Uf 
notitiaoi fputa m hutorico DirUoiiario * itiiffuil A ir luni* 
■lui Abli Kiai I4T • litlrraram •inirarvm Cacilc Aniistra. 
l|;iio»ral . trlun . PrufrMor bnauniaunua inaxiiiuquf 
olMfr^atilu Riibi (rniprr rolrndtu. m. Utirn cun tatinp 
iniluru, putuumum iliitu du'Uonu nilorem 
HMltori BTrittiMH* iii(uwa«rt>m. 

. tui qufin Rqiulf * ^feng-iho , et franco' 
{(alii chrulianv iriiKinuit pnp<onr« ytrnctam vorirutil, 
inlrr iinrm>'( philM-nplutt Ciinfucin (arilp |>ru\imu> ha • 
brtur. K\runlr iputio .iiilr (Uir vmilu, iuIim r«t 
Tu-r-j. .pir inmc, injtrntinru than r.. )o.i- 

khtau jom jurit cl diliunit m. Kjo* paler 

• />w w<M> 4. ar V>. I fcv»in , ^ 


Pages vi and vii. Pencil marks sometimes smudge opposite pages. 


r 


.A 


adounutrilMMiiKiBC r^rrllmUam . impenar coHamiarrt 

pcrpcliu urnlMpii* cniiti|»rLanl tiHU.rpio, 
l^arluiu I'frcl. iferum alipic ilrnim abulia» dtKai- 
ttirnU eiot tmta (iinnilNiK|iif ejut romiliii 

a(KpruK>iiU.i Po'lrptam dr otnnilitu hiarr iruultt 
brill* mrrrri nciii po^^r rutnprrlum luilmit, rMrrMu nt 
in palriam , ubi, ff an tcham; , nofimiliiH|tir duripuln 
adpi>anlibu». ad librtM H t^ott-king ordtnr 

dtfponrndo* operam rontulM. ip«unM|ur imitalui Co<»- 
ftwriuia, ilium Uborrm, eodm animo quo crlrbrmmas 
ilir pliibt«uplti» prittrrpi, pfnrqiii Btadiiil. Id (rmporis 
eliam roiucripiil trpirm capilibua c^nlapB** quod rpa 
nomiur cinunfcrlur. Annum rirritrr anir f'Jir. 1(4 • 
«|iuuto cl orto^eaimn auv rtatia anno, dirm nUit. 

• I^brr proaifiir nobai iaudalm. ampluMmam ulorir 
I ac^lnn Mrnrio vtndirat. Trilnu pbiloaopbiv mundt» 

I oprribua, pfrtMvtUt4moroo(urian#ilorlrinf rom|inKlk)i 
I temper adjonriut. Su Oo* vrl immir T**»»*f»*« ronflai. 
Solui ropioftorrm nuirruiti qoam Ifia alia vrl in iirmm 
roUrcta romplrrlilur. rwr mmui dnrlorumiM oloi rl rti*li 
malionm ad tr rapit Mmf iui, tiniro •. nplnrr Irtir,J^ti 

*• * jdarumin. lUiUk. 4rlul f .iMifm uu prilu't- 
pom H'tMi aua^rl Ttkrua knuHf. ha^irdilalrtn 

adtii.Srd . MrcciudrfimrUi. M»bbmrmriuidortfmam ra* 
cipnr , ac pan infcoio |frt*ri|ui itnam valuil. Kortim qui 
■dm p*MUa HSfrMM cent, iir <5 m» tua qnidrra rl 


_ 


I ~ ^*** i looKA « r( Mlrrt alio protinua kabrt nnei- 
arni Mafnibrat biidr«. ipnbei liir aurlorH aruratiabi 
phi) 'll tiiiilruai, rrrtufllcLiu MmIh* , nta kie w l . 

etiem MHOtaliaiii 4i<>riil»rrr friMira rmufrmur. SaUa «nt 
dirrrr me. ConfiH t:. .....luaht pnm-ipatM obtiMalat i 
tfhilu .-h'"r i r a.Vr>r'.i leutr ieci|*ila» • 

llii rtiam iMMsm ftfriami peWra 

aerloritair, derirlom rat, ar, n I.HtrTaleram V 

teoaple, lidmiac(]aofiwM> rtun ■ui<« u.UiwiiIim iMMua- * 
rc». OrohlniBi horem»r •t/iiirvai immi rttgua pm ad 
>lmcii poitrroa. d# eioir ttomi, drfra.l. ijut qmdm 
til ImpTfuli 1 ^ ilrntt-k'n \rad«*Tni«. traditMeum ad dm* 
■iroa Unoa prttiimiliaiui doflor« . err •*»< Uodr, am 
diiinl. Infiniii aelrm do*r» qim Mrecao aped aaaa U« 
rUman |»eprTmii»t noBam. two miu ifCMlm d 
qnc lUunpaii »qer mafnan adweatioom ncrtrrm.H 
Umett |*rfmulU «ip|*rt«nl. quibei. m iotrrprrim bmd 
ifnpatcmnaociacetrluf. apml eortr* rUliaham"*'i 
luei iniiri. Noe m 'Irene 1 

Littriatofoei pntKCf*. 1"^*** * . 

pnliomn lluliip, i 
nret. rin-* •" • 

fil. vafietalr 
alxuptJ* ‘ 

U u.<. -'•r* I 



Pages X and xi. “Confucius” in right margin of p. xi. 
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Cmbrm. 

rt 'i™ I*”'” “* . 

m '• *"<>''“«'• — 

b. iadpnU-o*** 'IrlKiM, pari Wr 

(Jrtif in^M layrMM, »iljian r«ntfwf»w m»Hi* ifuain hor> 
tnr nAtimr. ilWltfM- mjMh rjlionU vi iaipti|[tut, oer 
^rm ctnmn rtfkinw p^frH. tp* aivumni- 
uodi nbo ccnadfu m(< NiiIU 4r r« 

am idfrnirm : •» P«*P««** . *»■ 

«bMnb « «* in(mi d*»oMtral. ■* ipK»«#t morun 
«mm fimicioiila pwbr* wffimdjL N* nugmlm «|w- 

6fM H priwrprt IM- »UU* indalfWiWr h»b#i, 4|id iilco 
tastnfli M> rjw comUtornm »irWa* wi** f** 

ftitM fMUatia» pradkCjtfvet, vd nt phtkxophtu imme- 
nui bapumoA \mAn eooeinfrrt. C»pa cj «le f* 
mpaoM lota aifnni m 1. SerrMrm prwefiim tm** 
alifectisfinB. qua prvfa^imU opinio Utm* 
erWnUlibaf pepoitt ti maxioM' Srai* ifnpnUli in ess o' 
S•faD40ran qwidesD pauM. Nleneios Uiti|trtiein« ne«lum 
^nalippaiii, tvftrt. *rd ilUWti $«itBuwa tii|puUt< 

Tior el anfoslaoi- .Veret «i>«f intpetos nomtibil arerb* 
laUs spiraaUa alaipumlo trpnlsendrtr vrlis. Mil public* 
a. rpM inmiiblar. euia <ulpA ahaolvii- ’ 
refTii !!>•. wnm irfulorHin ra lens 
r napmsuit ilttcaerfiu bfUmpM perpelut* 
^ rolUUm, 


twfsui Msswao cUnttiam mwiaasa, a^onraab i —ibi *b 
ro lyoarcbat tut nrr rrgmia iwlr laeealisi. MCpBfMbN 
viciaiisCrf^nrotior. • Priacrps. sufafral phtloaophM.tobi 

• Bubiu aagoo itiwlio rtt Siroiiilmbnea e« ea Jaatra 
- aiki breji. In coikaprctei >ao( <luo eiertJtBS. 

dato. poRSw cootefilor. bi aoperiores. iUi mfeviacea. 
1*M iwliUta ad rmtutt tuque paauti bqpl. pan m \ 

patiii rrtUiktlt KUltO* DOVSttiMaSMUS 

• loogias f pei«»"« b((i fcmi* libMlefT dcrrrvi’ -Neu- 

• tM|uani, fripoodil princep*. «pM«iviseii* i« ifuoqas > 

• grsioui pMSU rasulilenni. tubiiu seoui aufafeiswi- • 

I'nncept, repoami acri eiKe Meuaua. supeebas 

• i^Uu (HuiUe Uudes de ills htimanttale ipsa tc vmoos 

> oec alui alios vuku dcndftt Im <a^ * 

Hefulutu (ItumIc iliatncti eeosiui ios*^»* * 
jMrumau ou rtiun tmut t*"!* •* 


~ . NuUmoi . Uii|tttl psi 
— • quu) wlor 
acecbtLiia sUa l aaa' • 

_ • liMi iiulluat < 

> . Abpai. pcff^ 

> daiU cttbno* 

. WlMC-W-* 

. bcacool < e® eoftwi aao | 


o»»alaatiliMs^ 


Pages xii and xiii; Question mark in margin of line 7 on p. xii 



Pages xvi and xvii. What seem lines on p. xvii are smudges 
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• • r . n 


Ui 


f -III', nn IHiiin* 

. ., lit j>r*- 

‘ ..Ih.ird. - ..i.| t.r.>rul4. >- rl 

. iMolnl.ii'' it'.' 

,, rnW'li'*"™™* 'tit-' "‘i* » ’"l"S»Te. 

; j.fiiC rl TAiJin » 
rl rmtriHUi' ‘i ’ I'"'"** 

nut i;»ilU«o|«Tilio»®mni4 few eosanjnint 

, ^uchm!-*: 'iwa fw«Hn*r /lAroi -rrki*!* 

-T iu ei* rolleil*'''"1oic*iIo 

, j r m'itM* ntrnleoon fl'Ui r»'l. inilr mulia 
.iitl.M; el lininr*. »4ri4 •rtcrti- 
,i;. , , ■ rtMli fiMoa etlrirarc intlorti, 

. .i ili |>me ubniti. tit 

pultrMi fiu.M «|uo *nim defl- 


lulTTn 


It 


ft ...I., 

jjuiiciu 'I 

fr- Bl • 

T4t.de>i ‘fttil ‘t ■ ' f /«»" Al ■i'i M . rIJKMjn.i 

t . i«»rrj,;-i.qui.in fKiiluprf/frt*? noiJi , lirrv« » 

^ t ri. ^ ; pntlinlt niliilwirrt rt *iKci plenioffs. Sic aiilrm 

i, - . n pt 1 - : hlmtm Tm -Aii* ( 

If,..f..,/tuin , te i'l ~ c(khrrrinii* Ubnriimt 
i 1 I' « Ai-: hi . rgn Iti. tidrrrni in III* inlcr- 

pi > • iiiiili < aJbti. illim.il4 cl Inconiliim lanere; 

Biti'' , r.' • I.j .lilt tii L .1 , jiii <I(. ->i ; blrirco fKn> 

»•» li rt liuii.iUlrflit oNilt •, «iaini4 ijii*Tiimn»ie 

I •■tii..et t • - rl ill.ii .... , ...jiinxi, in onfinrni mfpul. 

' ', -.1 ' 111 <*ijni j'i\t 4 nieiitrin im >ni addidi* jd 
* !i ' ’ ' ']!!» alii iiil nnit*rrjnt, jiiI obiter lanlmn 

I ’ iiIiIjI vir < rr.il tir> qui opiit nil* 

' '' • ini'iiii laiidrni roni|»l«at • 
l.iiiii ill,luiu, tint .N ilbi Imk- UM|ite in tiiien*'' 
•m «1.1.1 lilt ninl, Ijt.. u. « rrferre cl l»ii' 


Aarc I 


I ftixtiplu r*«rl, ni |mm 


du< 


• Ij.rrrtfi 


- (*r 


dll'. 


Ill. leiul e •l^ll•*lm I 


I in»*fulliir 
It »u Prii- 


tiMimo • /•< - 


..1.1 


..v.tili 


' t .|ii# *<l rrm n<^tt'>i 
arm HllKui im Niririi 
<|uUriB, trj msttimi 
dJiM, flirai rl rtfatjHi <li t. r I i.i ik . 

ciUtf.tr iiiiMpi.m ijuiilf .jiwU -1". 11 
Ir^pmlwr Ptitr*., *-irM« lil*il'. *■ ^ i* >1- 
CJilio hlirtil 4 i.'M- t. I’l. . 

cmunwnliriu. nurm'(UJitr . i >t I j •'i 

ii. Bii* At >.!. u. I ■ocU, lubmtr >' 
f«imf<cccniBl Prodiil aBiKii**::. 

IcAi <"-, •». ■ t T"* 

— I'dilM n inter opilnu' 
ad'iMieut iiuiot ititior* doc-:d' T. t.', 
prrpriui 'cphriMi. Iht*»’ 'i n U ... 
ddficullMibui-lur *n)«t-nJl» apU-.. ii«- 
kyiiilMf woUr, turnhUlf*—» Uub 

«* uberTL'^iiicdUioniin . i»ii«rwlai' . IrtM .!<I . tu. r»rrr- 
ptil |!^in T' ■■ I'll /-I »" '-Irfi •• , ■ I |l 

.auit ■ ■ '‘j <■', ' ■■■■' 

lUalo rfc*> leAu-ii" ., i (t.Si i-'i. ''D ” ♦ 

9.91 » HIIW 1*-^" 

— Ildiliii C iiulu niiillo i»* *1'H. qiiim 1 <■ 1.1 r, .1 

. I. I T. 6u Ai 

fiiil. Ill |*«le ijiii . p'‘ ■ >*«*'• ^ 

S,5,i), prriM-liiiin tnitimi "v -n., ..ci tvir u.h'"""• '• 

|4 Ml••inl■ln• I ’.U'”'- 
turn lufJ'In ■ 

cdiliune p'’itt !■ hiiml-w 

. IT 'f»i ' ■’*■**■ ,■ 

Tehst-ehi I" ■ I ■ ' ! • r * ^ 'I ' ■ 

; ',l«‘ TA»<" .fi. ■ I ' 

\Vo. TcAAi -i'. . . 


UU IKIf 


iiiit fci' mlrrprr* 
|«t P.irn* l« bar 
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4 l*<t ^ri>t# 

irbore-. pr rra* ImIictc dj, „ 
trAAi;: rA» 

I rnittrm :;rui liabcl ilktim 

"" IrU 

i!liiil<quc ^minea dicuiil aatii|iiiit» aaar rc«auai« 

If i- .N'»o f«»< diritui fYjiwuit* liali^ 

- arSiire*. Ulnd oiUifyHni dicuol *; ttti 
L-i ■ I <a: •'i’ iiriirralKiouin irnfirte jiAi awcxv^nlM 

hi.r.UriM, iUtiJ anttfHUOT dicuol*. 

p. : 

rA/<*H Hki 
roDkcrtraiT eenerjtionr* 
Sffl; ■ n.-m It mA^nidtu IfiriumiMum per ccneca- 


T 


p. CiOt 

• eAi irAe Arw;f 

iiuiuti ileccm m aralorea 
M 4r4|f>rri.!.- —n fntfum fMtriitus imam iit iri- 
. -'rAunt 

IIu ubopii loci pjulo fittiut rt|ilk4li odinoiiuiu rari nioli 
'ti I icrbo, •errata lamcn Itiini •ermoni* ilarilale. 

‘ ' frdJiliiT ; ila wl tir <|uilil«rt , trl III klnk^ 

p*".-.-; -s tcni , Mt^ni M> •«. ; trwkmrtii. di'cnili 

’■ * ' letlui taldr |irv\ini«m, iMiUra rdilioA* 

r'*'-' yar.-| n, .j.i I 1 ,m tr-nlujiiwl 1 
* ... ** " ‘ ^*t ■’ . uiii .'ru manli, ul Ip ail. »<-^-* 


I'., 


iot loar* t%»it 

«H.. .(■■ ,..i"p.cU.io««.nW-™. 

1. Ml6.n4a (mniiHCrl. ««•<• pr^- 

..... .!«•- ■>“” • 

_I.. f.ciiunil M l wi >r. 

jfun ehi 

(A If /•'<!« rAi kitty I 

trkJ i< Ai’i f 1 
rcA* fjttn^ rni't cAu ^ 
‘rki tfkAifTj Ji i 
A« ff < 4 i *^^'1 I 5 
l.«i IM .1 - U>1 rAu fi 

I iwlir.r^nlii imhoal ftpiritA* lurvcm 
lirUiKMi] il'i. drtcrlpla ilia. 

3 ' I'lqiiiluk rtitiicn* cam* 

) Nr»n Air tlKnliit ram. 

IWlincamlo i«icl»o4D» (aicAal oc oricitUj 
A *Piipiila» fltiarum 4 Mtac rtacrat 
7 Rcfc etanle ■ in .SpinlA* teplo. 

H Cerre, ml qutalc rrcumbrlMiil, 
ij i'.mm, ecnl * piiiyirUiur-nliatuBl. 
in Candid* ivr* *|>rtini>> «ptr<idi t< ml 
• • ftaf« •lanir-ul .IpirilA* «ti(uuiii, 
tt Qujiii multi |it(rr< Mil»>iliclt«alt 




r I viH 


(iny ltr» TttMmy 7 
/If - Mt (•>« y, »•* • 
uka tthti A'-' > ■ 1> 

A.I A.1 Hi •• p* 10 
icA.i • ttny IMI ^u4"j I • 
iu )in eH IS 
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Aka 

* 11 1 « I. \ t 1 1 

^udtJniu* 1 

.i.i.-iini N.u-l 

J.*,» .!..• . 

' ' "• /■ •■■<•/■• 

tlHa*IW Ml • ' • 

.. f • '■■/■i III. 

d.,n.. .<a .... 1. 

; . 1 , 1 /* \k. M .( 1 , m'. ,„r 



JtraMt., .:■< • 

... .n.l . . . ^ 


..H . .. 


. . . . “ " * 




-I' M /• ■^'i.rji tirr. i«. y,f, 

. Ie",’'|'i- 1..;....;., 

.. 



r"r,„t,ii. 

I.t, Iiiyi.ii f if/. il/Jl 

■ ••tit ..f,u f 

'pylf I ... 1 /ri, ttlf/n.iJ,, jU 




’ • '•*/ U 




iti*-** «</. 'iii' , 


• - • .... I'ftHt 

lUrfiiiitH uluiit/iu 


. T>‘r .yw, ,,, (f/.. . . fi-r.'. prinrifuMtn 

»JU. ufH.i, ^U«J »lnr,{U 4 lt€ eliaiH l<t44l/UU* fuit. . iV- 
,p,rut,,ru W/*., urp{,n ,.,.irxi re 

faWiirwfi <-Au«.l , 

, . ull..m,ly 

I ...... 

■'•ue pturnantm fanJart 

,, p ^ ittpirfhal. 

I'upntuii It: ‘ •fintUtlfr tlittm nun- 

.. "'"r" "iu,„u tut 

'■ . 

!****•*•• u! ' '<M. i, Mtikl 

, . ^ ^ ‘tiJ "‘•■Unit, ui.li. 

.pir 


T 


\ • Vhi UMHI toe** iinK-r.. iK.fu>W irlbm pU- 

ributve UU«i* fonwlef* e*« ilueU Um«AA 

rva^tifn. fj- ft. p t.SfOU i P* 

imi* LkbrriMniRi'lorAl lnn< 

4.- IM d«uft w-tr. u»« umuBi »efbo e«o»«rtrrn 

cocnnMhIiu* vri aw^Hiritwii «». kttJf *rrl»o Mtoriwam ( ) 
prcAfo. •• f- Thim Aia*<«»prrium, pro : *• tuijttHim 
(1e dfwiu* 4u cM 1. Thti r4» * arptiMciMlo. pro: tepU^ JMm- 
S ’ I'M JuM iwM* •ittM »•. Id udun wAMiin c«Mlr*rr«te«t 
(iaabMt let (hbuo ««ctb(H Ullnit iotcrprrlort tlnfubi, pr*- 
llko okirrteco* durU liiiruU caaiottKO. iU ul ub1«m terW 
munut oMre, H looien duo* tocm tiako* rrprvkcaUro «i' 
dflaohir- r. f. //o-tU*, * priu»i*-*ple*il«»t«a. ^ Quod occMit 
prawllm, qtuodo In euBHirBi •ewum f®f iduul da» »oce», 
^UB. linfuLalim e verbo fipf f Mt r , vefkioBefn BkiatH «»• 
errun «tl |ir*nu» Atlam ulTrrmtt. ^ a- p- tSi * )« 0 M 
p<*U’pan, vuUu-eo*UttUih^ loron*. 

lb IM lrr« «or«ii mbIc^m. • i|utb«M f«BiuiKtU qbui el idem 
cticilur arnkU* . uaii4 «ucB phirilmivc Inletprrlor, dam 
till* eaterkroe prailgo. 9. g., p. 6'>: • Ibo . ** quo* 

ii»<>do:p< 44' ** fratlkt-rl* aUcrr» 

*■* Cimilu*(*) (tetiitiii. prclrnti ci fuluri iwlua* porti- I 
cBlatqur mrr* nrlollka*, n|iirtli4*. fliMln , luimoKJti«a», 
«d«ur>ilitBt, rlr., fT|>rBarfiUil. 

Hot * 1101 , qiiB , pro tennlMMUi* tofroii kirittua, rtaoqiH 
(dciAiu* Mim. ttiMum «tri lia^cua •taJcB'|i#rili rl erMln. quo* 
rum, H'lt looEii iBlerkaUu. vreiiKi^ Mqiwr, BMoittoqui pororo 
KTii|>er iJudrbo, buic mro aMaiicitrum «lodk>nitB tpeciaitfii 
ti««itc»o arrideoBt. rl lapaua, qut Itrodt prtKul dubio r«t t- 
ilrruBt, arqaa booaipM inriilr roodoBarr difBnlBr. 


Pages XXX & xxxi: line in margin of p. xxxi; on page xxx only smudge 


to « I X II 

—4^. \ni. h rjainqiip jitfrrnim ilmtio ( 
ronsrralui rtmorU, *c|iiim|tu|;riurii «L.} 

Vtttuntiir pnrnit I'lAlltnm. por«cUu«, caiit^ 

el Ml.*'-femin ■ aimtln , ti non pnrlrmuiUtnr oorntrl 

Irmpm * »r|iliu|:rnam -polprunl ui fomr»|.iut ,.jr 
nrm . / /. . .milum jn^fnim-Afcrmn (fij), 
aorriplirui rj.,. Irnipm (63). miilUnim Uirranini • f^, 
milu pntrrit nt non wiirlal ".(64) •'« Inkiplrliir “rollrjrin- 
nim <» .) rrliiMiionl. « in eit itrmm-at.piP - ii^nitn 
dorrantar aiumai’ serutiilum praeiaram [lirbitn altfur 
rrpA-fralri** ma^r«s-el-aeiuorfs-oLtirn aiilia^ * a'i|uilatcm, 
• irmic^ ' nun rrrrnt-odircr-liumrros, non ffrmt- 


t; 5 *tn*. pTBlrr . rum |UC»ra aranda, Ihburbai 
•I ■ " ; . , .f»rt ad rr«tr..i.Ja»o doaiutm. ISkti. Mrnrin* r«n*r( 
rar. n ,‘,4 di » parMt. i <irmaaiatvtiirta . r. ttwrrrMUnirur n 
ad ii.T.d. . U ii.Lv.. r. ImvIuI hi . ampU plan 

arl-c*.. i.r ittMi (taixtrktiM a»r«Mb«t Affiu rival 

dv . I i»„. ,*m .A.... (racli. fricorr lorprrrtit - Pi.irnn 

• c/far.liiii . r p..trtttlit >• inrJtt*. 

■ h. r s. iMM.Ui..!. Jr ftj.ru* r iKiptrodt irmpM* 


!■» 


•• • 1) Ol.iti . i.hitj »ri ukipax 

‘H! i-.rv' * piitalrkaai 

• A. /* • r, ._ 


'•-Mtiua |M 


. .. , 


- i-.. l,.x 
III jUlufi • 


d - * .1 A 

<!.• M.. ilu iWiiiut Tttt 

'U., A li. 


••II.ti., 

•Ilk. T.Kt . 
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nt rl hmrn liml rfrr r.|!iiJ*rr" • n»i»ll“" ’ 

\|\ Cjnr, rl Mir. fr."".' ■Ir'...=''' 

,.,„U , rl... (..rrr,r. .tiin . IU ...vm.^nl..r 

mitrt • timr nircll. lunr liMl. .<U puM'rt ■•I*'' 

r.^lurWor/i/ri lii.iniiir.iV.'V-'a mM.lM"'' 

. (;0. sni antti tIrnUltii rot ap/in- In l'"^ 
hI ilillrn • tint prifiidinilr liiiraliirm . .M . ■" • I’u >11“ • 
j i .i:... . .1 it..* *<'tiiiii iiirul- 


■Mio e#n 


frilfvt mail r/i W " | rr< 
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14 MK^rii 

i,. \X1 \.\inc finnreps MfvrV \\ anj ai( 

T*in rrptx*./rt • Imprrio iiiiniim W/m poirntitu * ' 
A rtirraliili' rst quod srii •, f 'fi,' 

Intmti rti >d trii-i tirlmtU viri * |»rru>nain 

nrirnlr praflipliu Miin a rfgna TIui, rt nalii-nup,| 
(KTidNiit m-ofCMlrnlf aiiiUi ditumis mrtr, rittui i 
TH«m. • wplinirfnU I.i; m-au»lrali porlf 
nii ^iim a regno Tliwin. rirlntti vir 

rtvU^,, h^icA^difn/s.opUrrmgue. pr.ipirr rffj ,|m 

nint. »niirl rluete illwl detJeejs. •• QuiA snat/es ut tunc 
pouioi (h'l' 


< iniMTa rnmiutiirt 


rttyf t|M. 

krtifirv* rrirm pn««>tl. (ft: 

ill. kimun aork u.n aOcirlaiu, aJ (Gl 

a.«.Utra a haanhni utrkuunr. S GanlitoiM rot aJhMr tukral, 
fiMuUi aa|<ni ,J,„ rfua.»,ii hiial |in»ri|m <1^1 air |a,|nliuii 
faaa raw laal at^a# ad riiiiim dHnduML 

(«' » I” r"“i~niar.pa !,„!«»,._G, alia H. iiiaa Taia 

da,a,a f,„at «Im i.,«a. i„„^,„ 

.. uxr,vna a (maoaniar 

7,««. „ ,a „p„, aa „ ,,, .j, I _ j d.ai. »» rf: 

"W ,i.la„i.r lria r.a . .daa |I„i xv.n, «a™ It /i 

.... 

V' »| iL.h, 1 lu»wliii rtjadu,^,,, prt.iig*«ii cilU •«»*’ 

« ** •■*“* ^ ^'** r»fni r»pi,sum »1 kIu«m. 

- h»lllJr ^ ; I. ) |rrT«» to 

-a. a* ” ***** '•ft* iiarpM (C. j \%r 

oJl, w'j:.- I ..‘-.ii .l-raa 


1*1)1 


.wit) ,U^„ ^ fn 


(»h|) I I I< « «. tS 

V WII. • Mfitjc I**"** ail /" Iftri fine 

ill ritriiilu f mlum l.i eompieetitur, (ainr» Hrf I ad ffp ua- 
ditm |M* iv). 

I). Will. Urv. li ftfrai liiinMimni fq?a po- 

pidum, ti imminius |KriiaU et Mipplirta . u allrvra Iriliutj 
ft vrrttgalij . pnpuiut prufuridr araLil. ft * ddiicmlrr'* 
rvfllri (1(41114 (^). Ju^rnn . in otii diflntt. ftmirni 
utam ptrUIrm. oLsrrxnlutn-rrga fralrrt niaj«m. ror> 
dw iiitryiilalrni, H vrrUiruin ^ rriUlrm . dtjmi. pi*r em* 
iiikmirnl luts patiiliukc/ rrairilnH-naltt'majnribui; 
(nr«» |K*r toe inM'nirnI stm tctiionbui et iiiperiortUiift. 
Tune pnirm fffireri* o/ronlKiaiil (‘f») (//v’Uafulu* (i)i) ad 
|Xrriiliriidiim TIimii ei 'rimiii * tnilihtm duia* Inriras. et 
aruU amu 

XXI \ . (4,1) Itti (urripiram wtonim popnlonini lim- 


“ .. . .'^'p^iataM aainvia i u«ob pciM- 

U«ii»«ittmnvii*rti,i.* *,p„ .Kirnr|«,...n.i* 
)Nra ,»'..(rrrl : ri ba. -..m ..nbu,. .,Hai.i.. 

'.UMMhiUnrctiitui ...p...p*ir>rr li.H - B, nrctiuw Uaiic <iw. 

|•lr<«rbau•( intllr tj 

(M) <; luM ■cniuilai 

•r arfbur la.rmH -hi J... ^ 44iJr»Ja«, ii» 


lml« «r«»r(*lH(ur |•rut(t| 




IS r 

ly ' a. 1 MiNu a.iiripunt- 

i-j* J. k(ru« *wi»l«iu Mmirn 

U..U ... .-d...„ I.,„..ad,- ... 

...-.,l.d.,...» .all. 

• •iwlulll lla< 4 T 1 ur a^iiiu I i 

7' 7 “ » r*^ pr^nmMiMi 

<la4>»ni <(it<imiii>4« ikUrtgrtr’ 

.- ■'• ... 1... (,a»t, k.^ 
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4ill] 

2a: 


’ »ba- 

^"pUt 


H. ait Nruli(|U4m, rfn nun propirt dU 
,V. ail • Cmn-rea-ita ail (ii -), illud quod lU g • 
pnoparf i xipfal, /aJu/<mi <rir< vj 

• J,i:.,llL terra. , auLir.;.., Iraliei, 

'll,.,,, r; Tli.nu itgahi, miiM-iaif mcj.i ,^- 1. 
...rt ,,. I I i|lulUOI /m;,. 

(i, -l -V ./ aclIuLriiJo , roAlawm 

(Lr.i|r ' ’.’■lUritum igia | jcy). quara. oni,a rirul 
|, e . ,,;i,l| ilU-qUk raiipUa, aw«/,-i/q,uai. „„ 
irtinrr', in eo ipivraa pUcct *, 

XI.IN . Ilea ail: Aoiayai/d* hoc-nodo illud ej/tiif- 
6iilr* (aiu)? 


(»-•) II Nna ffnpitr bar fwifMrfr^ia r«<TcMu, aUior la nr 

« . i.ani.-. (rc.'um 

{■ •> M Ur iU* illijJ 

'* *) I*' t ( ^ ula Mtiliact* ^)ii Ircuiii i ( (i,*%^ta 

Ttk^mt {;, »*•) A . lalbtrrr «! i^An aoUa, ab- 

■r«|«.Md M TbM H lluMI ( 

pt4riu.« i.g.tj .,...1 - ' 

(*• a, L » v.iwtud |•l,,^n*. 

d < U)*wo*r*,ac tibi<C)«r(t»»»»« **"*»• 

(>iOfwnta'.,. 0»r»4ftTU;,*, Aiatnlrt ri Bortalri Urbanvi 
(. B * .11. t .,, otaco* ^ »bB- 

•Ul MM-li f;U„n/ a.,... 

^(* II S >' •jtti:;...,l., , ^ainli. rtptf lint , w u> tr r**i»ton»« 

■ • • ia«.4(. irtfiaiiitd 4tii|alii#», Tbttn «( IaiMM rvgoa itbi 

da*«.U..W.,n^,*r,,rt^t«t..i. |nfU<«»«rnU* 

i* -k,,..,, ,,u \..v Tart. Mui, , i_r, , 

, '*'7 ”“*■ • ■•k.. n...d. ..,U 1—'“- 

““ ddl-.lru. .... -k- 

t'.'lC Taru.fc^, 


I 1 l-iat* *. 

,.r..n.irJl,botr. i. « qo-«. «*« P«" • 

oblinna |«a. r>, n«IU-«rt aem.lr M d"" 


qnrraa 
idi» 


aah.lknds affmti nuior.cm Mnil illa-gtuiii 
JiUxm^ air.1 ilb-qoa- raoplaa. 
a„^ « airo- • milH, farrre illud. Jr.nrlr pro«N-l» 
r\L«l«4 < tUmiU((ai3). 

H, tit PoiMtnwe oblinrrr ut Hiud -lullam * (?i Jlr 
JV. ait. Si tffni Ticou homioM aiUersus frgm 
Unuu iMiminM prrlirnlur, lime. lie' . quoKijm * exiv^ 
lium vtrlurot (ji(i):‘ 

H. Tli ou brnninei »mrrni 121 “L 

aV. ait • liure rrt ita itl. Iiinc C'iptr rrgni %ir« fertc 
non Tilmt ad mwlrfidiim nuitnii. panne rerir noa **> 
IrnI ad reuMendnm miiitu, drtHle« eerie non valrril ail 
reti»tendiini tnLuitii. .tfi/ui . mariiim tntrrturik * rr» 
Ctofir* (3i;a), ipizr in eiitiiiiii mille l.i rrimpieetuntur, 
iKivem stuti. /le^/iomTIuik/iire/oiUigat trmu suat, rit ha* 
bcl caium aH/»r/it MivanL^wfem. eVT aulem reiii nuu tinl 
Mdijirere oeU> mCiftHu * in>quo diHerl a regno Tieoa 



AJ mbM * ) lyiM 

(.••ill, nr«M r«-d. H»la» MM itMU* 

• a> I • ifu«« MM**B-^-^lM 

5*4. rtiiM** »-• ••%*» 'irtkM, fK) U 
i*^ •'tti «U 4 m tnonwt. 


■A 
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T 


:i 

I 


{><=fw<|iUfw mofic-pIrcUfc ilium. irtiLu 

clmlrr** fKiputMm *• ^NiimiukIo rwairrrt luiinotitH vir ^ 

tlitj. in''■Wn rritlnifHitclutlrudi 

■ p»:-»vj |iCt|H'l««r(- ’ 

' ^ \LMI • Mcu v>|»i, t.» I'riiKrpt ron»liUi,,„ 

p«|«li * rta-^nulurriii, rerir rnkil n/wiprA (jlSf nif 
Lifi ^44 MT^irndum r/ nuitn, «/infra uinfiiul ad 
alcr ' im b^nmo r/ iiLrrot; b/Cauatu annit * luqac-.id 
iiUa-toicitiiatiriilur (I ><■); ut itfrilibtu annis (i37)rttman 
inf k tnoft’- // lulrrilu. ‘Dfinde theumfif/is rxilimuUi 
rCiC*^*Tif ad xirtutrai. Ilaqtip |iup<iliii * aripiitur 
dfaatt * (u c. wutlcm) Carile (ii 7 it). 

V XIA'IH • II idir rr’-.,prittdpes (a38) ita routlitiMiid 


(I'l) II I f r>—• , (C; rpii |VT»W M»' 

*»• •*-»-=t4 puy n 'm rc^ {*mi*i«rTnt Ininjci*, terrM* 

nabwMili* i*i*'—u3« mrtitur, miarral iin iiiiii)ii)nf fa- 
wan e rlarsiter 

P»Wr •! m*br IN ■•jMnnma m priwwia Wum 

««— H Uu tnamcrrai -x trrMwfwa )iL-_ •* 

(»'; • If I f 'lui'tMii, •{»« ui iiuJ ^laBralMa^Abt, awf- 

CrrlibMit (r>* 



il*«» *• . . 

-4W. u,nWUi •^mn- 

d»m l«lri rf n..ln. «'' ‘ vi** ■"«««- 

«libci<ii.irfUu.4int.im .^ i i morlr W 

rxc: n.. 

.f. t..l«TO «</ -T* 

• ■ II.. , »• txpi** V'" i"'"' • 

<«in»rfli* ad rpM 1^;'■) ' li iO’ 

M.IV. /« ipumpw* )»»«*■»»>"* l»ali*ialione « 

IriU nVr- t/tMumm iiMiwralur ’ i-t i»or«. 'quW^ a c gt^ 
lii iwtrnint ill »ritunlttr arrlci*/trtniwV ; jc»ll»naa, por 
'Trilf*. «nf. r/ mi« lirinil«» ' alnnlo, « not* 

•ailLiliir roniia !Mn|Mi». * nqilnaf^narii " poli'ninl ol eo- 
mnbiil raiti^W. f^m ri*nhim )ii)trram * a^ro, « non 
mbnpiitiir rfiii IrmiMi*. ortn Imminim ' familia potent 
ul iMHi rtarial *. .Si iii«ijnlrtiir * rollrKionini ' ctliira* 
tkioi, mr At ni itrnim «U|up itmini durraiilur mim/nfu" 
irtoindiim pirlatrm, at pr./i'/u/iwf« rr^a-fralrr* inajorn' 


'rhti tw.- ■« u . \ 


IK M.iiriit non it< *• 


itra* 1.4«|ia |a 

(. Vt 

)H tMJ_ 

0,.>i Tf*. 

krt-’Ui 




-'pobM ^ 



Uj.p 

■I H 
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’T"^5E5a 


« I X r 11 

rt aeiuom*ol**''f''»>*l*' ' .rqniialrm, 

• ferrn!-:-prr ! 


ImmPrm. Crrrnt-iii rapilr ott^ru 


|*fr 


itinera e/^u*.'.• •• jji'ar •aeptiagnuri i vr«iuiiiur irnci 
panmil mt nmrdaiil cainpfn . u munt-o ntnU 
iKwi es«rial ne-p'”- . }.m‘ pnt/tlififalijurpvh^^ 

fierr^at. f ir rmim ipii kii e^ciil. * rl tamta mom rr- 
puxcrit. Qondum rxttilil. 




t |BI ft II- 

_ 

i;A4»UT M 

Trattatii* tj.xpc ff"'’ pan 

(, I. Tf...--'" '>■• (') i"'--"' "* ' 

l-M invU..™. ».l lilt™- (i- <• in. U-T™*) ■ 

IlM lorntu.-r.l «v.»n I-- 'I' ™ 7^ 

uai (l). SrJrgo l-ao non habui rrrta xl r<-.|J<>inl.n‘l““' 
(3). \»t <4) • .Si /Ut atnel nnxaram . • qiinmwbi 

'|pf»f Uea ail Si Ilea* amet I jm \ehrmmtrr. 

lunr Thai rejcnu™ • ip«»m 9**^ * pio|»e rnV • (fi)' 

(Off T.; Pk. «a- .m r»aw T1i»» 

(») II N 'iriM lukolt 4r f«tll tilt rt ir«BMian ({^ rf^bcaft— 
low 1 

^1)r» ISrrro r»o >fu*iu mtcit--* <n<n-- »iw ; roji 

tfoiin titfMM. tt.Wa.** nun Miopmr* , ■*4 
tftesss 4«WnMM. 14 »m mIuI Im-*! 

I,) II Paa •> ((MW •>! •• n 
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n. Alio flit Meng tteu in\iMriu4i] Ur^r'in ^ * 
OM/fW te • lorulnm fiiUte rum TrliiHunit Iscu de ro **'' 
Allure miisi« Jfn. arridit m httt rtt • 

Ur\ imimiUUu in • jlhis roiorp |8) jiit . 
rirtuiis homo, non pouiuii omAfp prulirHimm 

am SolammiMlo amo ruJrm miimm * (i |i 

3xruii (iafu*cr moribot acpommodaUra) miutram 
iV. 4i( Ai Un ’ ampt miitipam vrhrmriiler, inr,^ 
rtgmmt Tli«. ipwun tjunm • pmpr erif • Hodienii • a^rWi* 
nraik*, f$t lirul inliqnitatit “ * muura 
V HI. H. u(; HoMitn nr obtinrre ut aitdtam • (lo)? 

.V. ait S 4 vAt\% Wicrn (i 0 muMcS , » rum hotninUms 
WtpfM iwMifS, alruum LHiIu majurerit* 

H. ait Si jo/mi, iMn »iml rwm honiinibut. 


<r) Ttrt. »ff*,T* dniM* MuaMlttk TckesM^ t»nt U amkr* 

>“■» , MuaquiJ KTuai y 
Vi)fc4. wmWw. .pu rmA>rm, Ul«», J-UcUtar. 
w%i»r*tar. 

^ — r—*. . 

_ T"*"** •“ —— -rU 

f ) >.tntlirtl. t . I'.niM. 

Ji. **^ »•>'.» J.Urt.T.. Iln- riilai 

'*Tmai tTiMiMRi* Miraiiw 
• ,«« (a> kii. rV«t MNM. trd ffkRO** 


^ *****^^ M, (^til 4nW« «pmmI iHa unh«* 

<>nci U«M 



A 

iiik* **• ,,• 

.;.>1 14 fwn* 

,tf ..l i rump*uci.lr«n.mu.^. « 

latrtU iiiiuicA. oinllU. 

/I. »ii..V<V »'»,1 aitrio, unsl 

y I\. tf. Eg- ’ 

U«w loqui*dr muMci. • ^ hop ioCO i crn- 

^ nc n.u.K.m 

a.»liu. 11^ ,:a«pa«ram. tt 

.W«.l r.pilr, lont c«.lr.l...nt fronlrm . «l « 
Jl«p.rol«.l»al : . N.»l« U« ' «■>•« iori,HTr n.u..ram. 
Art/* quomodo cnrcila/oM prrvrurnroui ad hunc rnwr- 
cumulum' :* Paler ft filiua i»on /nm H rauluo ^ tdrnl. 
rrjlpr-ataior ft fralrr-miiior, uaor ft nali tUii ah s/iu 
a^uUi kuf Utuf dupersi iuuU - 

Nuimt, ii‘ Wfx • eal-ad-venalioDmi (ul in hoc /oco.* 
emtum (amilix audilo UrgU curruum, ft ct|uarufn ’ ilrt- 

ttMl« w|iprr«MfB(Pcr«l, anl«m|MTri|i»PP. C W w mittU* !ffr. Lv., 

(<:> Min *u, M aUoMi** MOTul ••uwi i*<Mic««UhM r*<fTar« >(ul in* 
pn)iul|ia lU l»k«rr , ■( , « > ABIHMi p^T- 

MmIi •**, |nM Watfia»^ttr rretautaa frUi lu* U« tu« bU 
(«•) I'ONMM* tw«'-tii iP) »f-(trweuii tti—f atadM m>J) « 

. (( > M taut! fraaarr , wt at a 

•paanl, mOm. tt mm cm (..rfAW.• • > • 

tujr - (i tympa* 

Tarl »i tni Iti^i, M 

''V‘ 

|M<|nilw aMMAMaaa mm» luvn iJr <;|iCfAm larMWam c 






Pages 42 & 43: “non” struck out on p. 43; smudge only on p. 42 


»<> •••Kr.ll 

/!•«! • lit,pni fmm ilind maitnnm 

a. ail I’ofMllu adhBc • jiidinbal i7/,rf par*,^ . 

IJ. ail tW».M mt /riipiu ririiUti viri • ■ . 

tuittl • ijiudranniU ImMum lUdia nmpingtitr. iknJT 
aiUiiit • judiral iUtd nimit ttupinm ; • qui.) 

17.ail (Aa—trii \^^n «an, • arplmn, 
cuilu 'acptnainiila Ij campIrcUrHtr, pritrrpi illg^ 
jm' taimj uptmm tut tilulmuhml. «.)iii hfrfm nt l|~j 
nUigtrt to ilaanl •. Qui phaiianaa-aan (i-| «, 

Ifpom inwn rtJthaal, ti iluni (im ll'tt mmif ctm 
pofmlo paituTlBr Uta, cgimo popnii “ Puttimanlia (an) 
aBurf partnn, ooiuv tiaam rtrta mt" (it,) ? 

S- A III. Ego tmu nibditna inripirna pen mire a<I 
rrgm Au limila. pmnaUlna laim mpii • naajiniini failtr- 


{xi) Vxwfntm S„D XttofiJ ..AJ .. ^ „„„„„ / 

C.a-.(ii|»^ a fair i ,■■«■■.. - t 
**** *** 

oxrt .da... 

'■ '•*»■-»ln>.d.«. «< ftf 


{.lit >4... 

r— 

^•'ItWMi Ca: 
(•:)A Ut, 



a^ rr.i*', ,f J.l . trfnit {Mailoat 4^^ 

a.l.._ , d, ,,,, .up..taidB> 

“ ***• I’**'! It^t. )»„ BU.(.U| Ott- 


l^-a. Tw, 

l.«>a>Tain..» 



.^tuaWaa-liai ^ |j ntnpUflnu: » \ 

nl atpUina iia-nac“'>" q" ^ „r^^aIIl ‘. mor^ | 

iapl- in^lacn..- * S«aa.,lnU U rnn^a^.^ 

ilJttl mmii in.,«um. nonnd rim* I'*' 

- I\. llrgm Thai rtguliu Sioaun »aii» ilitriTO( 5 ani 
(A3) Ktm^, nd «>d»ulrm-»l-anairiliain iiimn- 


1 




can*- mB , ' ' 

()i) G iCi'afca (i i.si 0 aral trrra . *<U 
-r-; ttaJia rMMplartokalNr k.uaa liai^' uriam xaMi |M>ata Jaalji 
li w i— (n.»i»), ail «a*, '*■*>.- f n 'a — pWM mm i m tm t. ■ 

- H Kt^mir ' arai lAtraa tMtnporlaa c«tra tarrmai 

a rUmm ka»- —ffani, I. a. <|m» «-»ti l*fr»a iluMuaM , < i..,. j f 
M.tii ;i „i4» ► rnC'Jtra ,M 

1*TT* atm rafniMi cU paiabcl \*,t.m tartrr|.rcti« K wultum k 
•wk^Otttrpu. MUU«M lM4i«Ma a«a . u.,n j.i 

aM4l*« ar|MiW av^BW (Mr* aaaqJlMaiarMtn pnaUt rcaclat. *,4 ^ 

--...... ^ 

(ioaJa..i— . .A~ '....pH....... 

(. 1 ) va a..a --- I,... “*’ 

»rak>* L..ia...M^ ' * ••«• , ai< 

,..l I.H a.'. . ....i, . 


it-iarcn afua 

* “****^»na «| _ 
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♦a 


vmr ti 

'Irnir l»^M alt K\utit. Stilui nV fifi 

p oto* m.i}CTin fff;no 

|i*no nrr»® * 1 '**^ I hang UrtirbrU-ronliilit 
p-) rffvkt, rn tM*iiHiru'CiHiiula « ** 

(T^ /1 i c- arriilmUlihm UiHuirlt). S„|y, 

ini^f ‘0 M«**> TIui i»jnp (^. } 

r^iTT'o |l«i>n l« li« (i. f. wjiti-.iljiiinjIilMii-LaiUim) 

K«^ Uun (41) oWqtnum cvlidMiil t hi rrgulo. 


1 


UUi laRMBl, v {D^uii | 

i *it. Ilrt rwa n 




uf ’ - Prr|*<T3«i Soil I 

uUU |4«4l w4 iW 


I (it) (7 Pr^rpi ^ »n m*i. fi. r—i,. n. v . ik-rtm 

[ r .'-Ulj IV.rf-ijti* U.W «»l 

(i. I ■■ v-Biii 1 * tiifwr j:iii ^ Lkid'tirt ui4« fflanJ^I, UAwi> 

Mr Umu tiiut iiB{br4,i. C\ai<ra(!I)«-qa. jia'^rr fi-- 

I f.AOT* I n n«». I r. f]ua<skj> «« i^u 

-. tl I iVMr w(L, ^ 

• arTii-f ’^H^ytsum r t^l-rre, tifplifiranL 

r'Hu W«> flrtalu* , <- -trnunMO u»»f>ijai 

|«Mna«».™ll. .5.,,-. T,U.„^ ■!...,( 1.. t-i.iU) 

M M.! hx.l « ..- 

wj bnuctf »*»- 


W ' .< p4lrB. , „ ^1.,, . 




'' t^iii l ii' wuM lilt 


^ Cot iw mm$ iMWu r. t i. vte IN* <.... 

I ---—■— r 


I , fc» f|ii..U Jy 




i 


iitit I- 




li f. l>Ol«l» » 

^ \ yoirumm^nu Calo^'l ■ 

quirun |iir40 «■#"“ >'l««r"" 


»n; 


nkihef abi Urm. 

K ; H 1 " ' 

-y— c 



kB — iU-fc- *-*-■ I 

wUH MrM«4-*rrt«. nta (n* ■! « 



*1^ U^OTil* 

MT «ar4ai«^«a Am .^kib 

tiriaiMT pM* •*•■*£*•* OTn. ot^mvwv ‘ 

^^■■OT* A- H 11 P r WM IM InMUM* , 

■ 1 li H -....,i»T.*k-,*~«aii.^ fc>f««ta...i \v„ 

* * • >•**•■••• M hlOTl^a 

I l>ni4OT. ^OT«M « fiMOTiinfcai Imot 


Pages 48 & 49: lines only on p. 49 


<jnniiit«ni,^)/i/-/-tl Si^minrtpauttit vt 

nu|nt3tnn (.*). * hix- n»Mlo contrmnl iUmj ,' 
rniun I (, >! '* '* ''^- 

1* \l. • nrx ait * Proh-' ina|[.,.im T^rUim • • 
rxljii» rirfyfif boiTKi haWn iurirnulatrrn , rgo r 
firtvh's h•.^no amo forliiiMljnrm i ,»ij. *’**P** 

r=f , ' --I- j .n. Tlui w««c rtt9 MH**tnncal«a l^V „ , 

kr,...‘. ■ *’t* r*i'i\mmrrfm th;-Lf e'^y^uml. ’ ** 

COiUk., .4r»,„.„„.i,.„, rrV~. 

- C Illi« cn..!-, p,, 1 , 1,0 

l.-u« (<- .-ww _ . 

f *«)1- IQ mpra^irtM. • *7tu Jrt 

T..<.,I, Tuml,ri,u..rMB,„in 

T.»c i J ■ .1-) l-r™ > rUBri |u.„, 

-ulirt, .}Ql.iur ajirrti. iotninr* la ^ttiMima* «alOTl«afr« la. 

«»rf»a.i >. .jjjor ttm irrm. i. r. ra* Url.irr ar«i«.i, ar p« 4 ra. 
.!*«*•.. Wiianuu rah.brr. ...i. rr^Qom ^ 
kMriiia>«r j: t-fi.«M4r m in mwp |>r.|i.rtL' 

«. - Vi ifiivlWt liuiaamuirmrl ^naJrntiam^&<-ucalWat. 

matin*. •* brtujuiUt< m [lartit «thilkrrr *i >al, wuot 

•trnamt MQ|irT.i fca,t.i.a^» InUrar. a< a»or« fnwrr. 

niiUD pr.|aril f Qq.J (|I) iprTfrrfi. mIUm 

WMatm »l am.. aOT «KW.i. rr^ntt iitracicti arlr« t 

(**) it \r« kll I ,j„m ,1.«« .4.01 T^ i aorirliMM 

H OTlc^rtuM >b*.iu Ui.a |Ma. J»f, «♦. tf4 itlaM aJIaiWrr »«■ *«*• 

.Q,anam«*m«a. 

* ' riU#,|„„iu .,l..Uk, i.«n ,.,i.ar« 


— I. > litapi , m(»» 

_^.. **»« •*—ira —fat 

ttl) A . K.,, „ ., 


ti*f K t a* 

V hr*poo.U-ni jil IlM. Ttt»» nf- imrx pM- 

aaMi fotliliKJiiwm l,)*J Hi** Ilranpi rlaJi*™ •f Iot^» 
iQliirfw at! -^^ilf rir, «}u iu i i ndo aJ> ftxm witu .• 

lIliHlrj/ priaati .-‘i-n* t<»ftilo*Jo. ijn* •ofe/ 

iraiUrir iitii \ifO * Ilr4, ‘ji’’ »-•. ni .^lum ^'ffice iUjHi((^ 
*! Ml tjfffrl^rtui' ' I . . .;• ('..I llr^ i 

trnu mImIo r%t. I(l4<» orOii_i>ii imm rxrn 

til taatrrH Jmm iorrJrnL . ltirma>. ut i 

yamtli^ Trhntnpc-tff-fiam ft frli. iliitnn. mt^ut iil riMpaa 
tlrtrl a*l * liBpriit I t-'a i.*:l. Illu'iyiiiV rii waa^ 

'mmgna lorlilndu' NV«ii waii/t amir! uaicriulo paravil 
nthiyii * Iai]Kni' poputni 

It XIII IjtfrVhxm liKf! I ' ■> .ill 1 ,Arli^ |.imli>rU> 

f<Au iiifra degrmithui |K>]ttilU ,. ifnatiitnl ut tlfyjij iliic jifiiK 


ai|OT sriMr al^ar* 


•TBi, ((laa a^i»Ata*r h talMniA t.'.idur . aa«|ilrc>. avW*. 

liD (I : \lf^p/r«i£OTt amit in i iiT-.iia trvm 

irA i:.-*: , prutHMa 

(li.i Tl «i trrWm , *•! Nl aai—;.rsm, M.kaMiwii «*(• 

a tnraiOadiava* MBMa. \ an. Tav% a 



- • ( fUftk. V III,' h a m I T *, cfaau. prOTl|i» W tm 

'... , ■ .,A \\»fc aiHf 

., A I'l t r..!. . t —-ITT*. r.T-p.d«<ma »**a iMyli nt ^ t t | 
l.t.,. 1 ^-.I, .wm A^mdOT li>|irTtalMNQ , cap. rWF 
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M ( <14 I I 

np^j, tnnitituil ar cfrrfiViUu rtoctorn (Jio) 

liif : Ifiu adjurj!!! * wiprrmiim - rtfji-doniiniim 

parlw (5iy. Anm/ari hj!»ranl crimina 

si\ f rarfiflt niratrilim i .■>7 ). * i/fod rut in mr 
• Imp^r;; k^eninfi . (|iii<riatn atiHcrrl t^.sr aiK rfvini (i 
advrruri) sin* vntunUli ■= {.W ap 

Cb^ iipui vir •'!«*) trani\nftr ffw>) itirrniw^l hi * Im 

ptrkt, Ufrti waiiK milniit (fit) iHo terfere. Illody«,, 



I 'I 1 |•klt : 

. , 

Xn" Ni;iu 4 * *•:?/■. ■ •* 

. . 1 M.luiiunojlo 

rtpM-i 6 c£> • lm|K^nt |K>|M'I‘C‘ ' I ^ ^ 

tinirbuQl i' - r hrt * nuu 4inf 1 f—,L.^L..*n. ■ 

«.!(. .) Mrii^ imi ill roLphtfiapui itiadiffo Luun*. 

Iln ail yumfitid rir ripimi ■: potrii rlijm haUf* 


■;s 




I 



fSS«' • r»*inB ic^^L*».t iti ■( rroot ; A«iii; 

li’ '*«M 

F^. ** ■ |M»pn!ai. t'. Urii <|q» . ^1, 4.. 

■ tTHSl {>K ti iAittt n r-N^lP. 

I ltli».' ,.' 1 pem. - rt 4o<torum Biwn i-f ulrrMUfl . 

• ■ - ib , . Mibui -j.. .•.. pf If. *-ii ptrtttu-i X~[--.U» •rrrrrN. 

• •. (. Q«Bp ..| 4 rr. «t« Ml OM ab qM rvti d. 

. »< vr' pria t ipij M^arlAru w'l 

!■«« 

II T 1 ..I' 

It iBM.r 

II I. ...U. 

«£ 1 . f : 

•• N,,.' , 

^ag ( |p =B » ' ' • Q III,-,. , , ,. 


c K. r 




• '•»»* I *-. UT» , M **»M1 


.. l.lfK •» 

*rur» , tr (.p.-vi-i. r^u, c.. rl 

‘^i9A«S,ri*f<.TMi'i^y,u . •..,H .M t»r. .,4 .. ^,1 I , 

’•'••■ai .1 «P*II| |>.Fai1i • .ir> , .^ 1 ,, j.iiirn |w •Sji^irT'* 

»nafc#» r,..i 

It Ilii4>n.i '•-.■j.iF-': 

' i^u - 


i. 


to«r Hh'.ni n»4 

r r- ; I * .1 

II > - , 

•rr -" ■ ■-■ ■■- 


M. i..f • ‘ 

It 

t • * ... 


Ira. '. - • 


'•fa»l «l >% ra 

aaa^ Ml ». --*■•, IH.. 



■ . > llv>. 

,.*P.. I,*,T 




.^. f. -•>•.*. ^ 


. i. A >M» J.. *••.■ , r-B; 



Hi- [.e'/'-M 

. V .;•. .* ... . ._a_ .■ 

- • -I.. • " • 

,,i, _ ♦- *, / . 

Tate- • i- 

r II l«V 

t ,' .... .... 

- \J..,.r^*...l,. ..Vi 1,1 

' b I* - 





• '.--•■-A Bo 
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■n»nl populo.. ItilKinl. Urui „ 

nnm ogfndi ratio y«„ modo uiou « i, 

■..«q rt «A»q Jiciar Ci.u-«t ritioorum 

nxrror. 


S. \X .S«,q,„do( 98 ) lorrcnirm- .lc,c<.„do„ 

yu, r«l.rc (i. r. r,di,„™, (jg,. l„,j 

(.«); «T«r„d„ lorrcntcm • aM:r,u\r.r 

r«l.lum, ,7W voolur ■ lu, Srgumdq 

non ulun. i/lad v«*.ur*(,o,A) brUH vinoli 

•ndul^r^ Anno) rt „„„ ///.rfvocal.,r* w„r. (,o,A 

t me. Inipnaiorci non-lubrlMnl (loj) larpid, qua d!- 
'oalur uioc rt UVA, •. gaudia. nrqur (,o;o) p„„„, 

(»r) f : ir:,a, r~i.i.,..i j.u.. |„p,„lori. n.i 

»■ ».»r,u «iU„.„ »f Tr^rfi,,g/i„i, i«»nv,fc. ..U.- 

!°* * pm...,, E : r.r™pl„ „ p*. 

m lairmu.rwB, lyul ka. pop.,U uiUF%a«K 

(»•) 11 I.. Jta., rjmU iMiam UnpMio j-ohum , a.,r««W. 
1. #. &WF mtAn mpUiUtikui bi^wlfrrv. 

(») rF4^ism fJ %»rtuiFm. 

'-A^, 

(•• 1 ) II ; OIbhwuJo . , _ 

, y, “.Ww- I. *- \ nlopAaltko. iiu r| mm* .nO*nMMM>»' 

<.•**! r^* ******* ^*****'*'"* .""*■«*>.* .i4Mp.io«. 

■ *e ' * ' * •'“p*. •!«.«.»» , qMMi ,Ej I 

« .^M..aMiWM« r.*—. 

aUMfll •l>•|prr■lMl•t 

:M~. I 1 .WIM., ^ fcM. 

^^^*"***** ■ •“* ••• *MM>nu>* 





. . ««hI; Mlioorm ilM fst 
^ dnilur poivc. rl ">«• “m , 

qood KilMoiniodo princep' j 

’ XXI. Kin, loong (.ol-) , 

rrrtmo-pfnmulpvil per •w.vm." rr*o>in>. . . 

rr^ra (.nT.,, ,r .prrire p-Mm. */ 

„ qua 0.10 .ufUrirlunl. Itralqur ..Ivoclo 
n.udr> omi -li «> ; rjuU oirt. roovpoor pr.onpM rt 
o>i,iolri .imul laUoliom ( 107 ) ' n.uoCAn.. I’orTO (lo»l 
T< ki ch>o r( • kio rUo l/tid nl Illiiu mmuca rnmm 

•M UUU,: I r. —Mi .~p~r, »"• .»r»k.». 

IrmfM*. mr *in<i *»*» , m Ji»t»r4rl»«i*l. 

(jriiPVrfrram V*I1 Hr> dm, lUrtm mi,,., *4 <*- 

gniHd Fif |i -ni-n ti^ ft** ^ » «#**» 

I • Mriuin* fU«Mn U laiiMTalonmi lMi4atin«r« .«iJ. 

». 1*1 p tFsa) bortMHr, ivhi »m» — art nam alp iiurt hoBo* aBU- 

^mmiM til MiM malM rMrnt>oni W i H ) H i>—pnwrifM. 

••ym <*U(. 

(taWir- dMUMlMril late »«ab«tn •«• 

■t »l«tiM mAntrt r»A4HMn/m rl FeMm »nt» Utiurra <>%4i*«u , V' 
far wHirrMiM racMiB 4f«rru prtMaul^an fOMml, |M>|Mdl 

fclMKMMi rrOMirarM, ar all MiiMihaM Maltt • 


(••11% t iMUtmFtmHkapa^iMi .... 

nu- laarriwM F — I' mm^ 

ptftlw •< |•rr tknrrvab ' *:* 
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, <M/ • |„p,ri, . '“'I 

ttmm non-habmi (iig) ^ pop„|„, 

common.,\v„.«>0K . • 

cr^uorn, cUrmlcmlo r,r,rc,„|.,, 

ccflcpnma .Ulul l.L.rc q„4|„„r l.ui.nni.n. ■ rnrnv '? 

p.mmon. (l. ; ,VA,r»il: . ' 

h,«mn itJpnnerp, rfct.-; mimcti illu. »rum„„ ' 

toll. 

lire,It * I'loh-' piilchnimtctnionrni’(i,,a)i 

pmmi. TaumiU, futr mmhp - 


■ 1-.'. II c;' 

"■ ■ ■ -. • r. 


jiaifp..lit . «t liWru, 



',naiit. M 


LlBI B I. 

S, x\iv v.,,. 

•<I»€iinodo non (111 * 1 ' - <■ . t_. 

U, . a.l A Ci,. . eWn//— '•‘l-o •nl™"*'™- j 

tgo riulur rt'rlMfii »•! -"‘O <1<''**-*** 

V. llr.pon.lrm .il l.n) -Oli* Ikoo 

. '! (:-rm.niim 'VraU . ' CO*Cfnra 

»il(ii.;;.'rrft»«J.ail*. lM.ulvit.Vr/-'->'* - . ilunrnU 
mv^.autitm.pir JjM-rtii.A.'. .Uuiprrfu part*- tprr- 
tin rojitaUjI padiMUijdum ■•mm popui rn rt uJ 

iilii.it,Mi*ium or rokomuUm 'n rr - ,.u An >il- • ft 
ufilti. rtUmplu pirali* . latifi-'. . uriUiji 

mixnit ft M^urlLm-p»ni» uumnptii. tone nrpit st^i 
aiq^rrtli (i 7 ^L - lijqttr vU riri (|iii manrU.nl luiburnmt 
Jntgn im ttmpii roaernf****. ri im rrtnodiiA*. 


- 'v '-'^t, mftu ftaiPrm 

W.:! , • a* IliKTit. ^rr». in Afc '•.jf. p. J 

1 mt t^i.i ; \ rtiiin Aa.< 

(Mil t.» ifwiilc •- - - 7 '.ifar»r 

(•Ml 11 S #4 dnilairwm i~ri» ■ ' ’ **i ' 

\ //a-.- ..(I-,... .M,,..,;. :-- r r - . 

M.|. ■ ' , i«W ■ ■•■. 

(t.il*'rMfiilitmrli. pt rpa«#Yal,(, 

(«• li»rC*m 

/•wo K 

(».iIVrp.,*»Nn« * r.-M 

LlUM.Pm.,, *»y. . ...J, 

m-i. . tv «(■(!* ivkilur. Tu at rv(U= kb:«|.lvl 4 (j> 

Am*! , • .1 iMt >1 'I. 

(<i<i.|.‘ f «;««• .....a 1 •« r-t ., i. Av■•..,. c.. 


.. . . ‘ ... ’• ‘ 


• V. "r*n^'.Afu« ja«.i«.tini ■ ' 

<'»i M ■ o-.-.- pm.> -prairMt . •■. ‘mt.r, Uwr* 

U*ii wnul - 1 

. r.«— , , •! J...I . • .rj.la 

'’'i:-.., _ ___ ’ 1 . • - ■ ..!• pjr’’" 

.•.*'■• i' ' •'» MUrryMUtbOiU l«««l r.. - • ,5 ,t 1 i p». K 

* vMwIan . •■,9«(-i,ti J ) .nmi i-p-.* , , 

t ut -p) ' 

(».- II f'e - - C- - .... 1 , ^ 

I... tl ft. \A..r 

. .1 . • rwr 
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•li 

**• 

> Uu 
(• 


... 'I 

*•** pn^iot tsUmi. r, l 

/ric* r.-r,. friirltii, u pn'mfroi 

Iom.)l.n, (■• -• 

'Irci (O ronUnncl | rc)pa,r,. -- 

-iwm-o ro<,„ .i;, ''■"*■ 

'TtCCr.u’ 7'‘7 .. 

lZuc, '^c,'"pZuX;.ir 

«rt.ccm , W , W.rnli:^„7u7!!7m'u7:Trf,7!“;^ 

«^-cfcnc.>oU..rt, None, c, 1.7 iJatrZT' 

‘ .,nu.um ,ndnbi, I.,..,*,, m.. 7r" 

^1 ,. 0. oUW.,, 

'"“'•r' P«>»l (■•«() ri... . 

rc*uu«, .juun^u luJcUl iM-nwrc ilium 




< 

(• 

(» 

{* 


... .rta™uWu ..U.U.. ,.„on 

. ....uummir. ruu, 

> . I ' III. 

..7”! 

■ill ..l«,T,.,-..l».„b..».l.lm„pn..u4.,Ju.. ., lU. 

j'/\ y ‘ ‘ ?« -. • Jarfto I 

■ <«.• ' " » «U«rii , I,c-,.... 

1 ■ ^ ' I' •* ... .. „ro •! (II) *,Ml 

lU. -- _ 

**'■"* •'*■< I tum |.-rri^|., MMt I t 

....■ir. II.. .. 

'.■■>" I • 7 .t.. . 

• ..•ic s,|_.,.,,„ ... I ^ 


cciul*. «W 
• Oja* r-*' 


tl»* ■ 

'*• ... »_» ^.... • r«»»nuni m jtfUu 

< v%\l\ • NttfX "if**^* 1***** ^ 

.7oa. cl/r^.-...-. 

Ul«l.c-|....tf •t.Wi...t.u.naulpc«l.* 

mini «C -ti Ul.ro «rcn.,. 

7\l. /.oUu.iU.c W-i CrlrcUU. 

*lm.p.c-Ml,. -..ccr—ri. dlnd . /u»,r...rn.,..um (.b.) 

.Ub. (i. c. -T" .~Uo.Orli r.tin.,r«l. .p«- 'rrcr.rt 
m JUn. WiciUlrn., - (.6.) Tto. Ua «arl^ 

l.tU) f.M-1. r.bmililM, adlou cm poiu.mu. j.i'.u cllo 
fumndn (.b.) nobi. iK.om* r.lau..l.lr.. no.. 




MMTMuaa 'I' "'* ■ 

*t idw* 


, 4..r- 


I MU* •• U»« u »^ 

.» - »4»rr«** • 

irfrliilil.. »•_« 

(.i,,li l..,»« . 

,^11..........«- -r'-i-‘,.7,., 

_. omJ Hi f.r— n*«tui—tri WMrt-. ••«<* • “ • 

mr«M< aunwr, •*« •» " - ^ , ,|,.af. 

rwj.r(lrfr i . ' *M , . 

(•«h) t IVr -iloMWiamw. »</»t. '-i^rat, Mrt.. •' 
kiiMJwUtr M- 4r«fc- ltM^*Mil»«r ..' 

(iki>l>Wr r*ia«i»*»i ««» r* «•«. rJ t*'*' • • • 

(it»)(.>'.'i| ^'“4 *'*' lti»J«r»t»ln*rt* UWi . ■ 4p /'a* i*a 

>l4i'-««■••• •••"mMaJ. . < ilki 
ilU* «Ud*> 

- tr *" 

U , oUli.i'oli ... - • < ^ 

.IHj.l.ri. t.,....l III) 

, H. a.I . o'la .. 

M - ♦ Xr-H-I-' 


if.) « S 4 f •»)■■ rut..- r*.« 

,..W- u* •* ..•■••J" ’ '' f 

(. 1 .,) II -• ^ ' ’ “h * 

,... .HI».«'* *•* ^ 

!!,nrfc..t.* ... 

1 . 4 . %■• i' j-**- •“ ' ^ y 
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Jni'nlirndani l••ln (ul.rni rt maUrat ... „ 

... ,|ul 

" *.■ rr.-iu i.. w ,,,12 

.Jl- >nu„, „ 

non iv/rrf^.utrril . miiMlum rxlilif, 

*. M.l\ • Mdng u™ 

m»rnr<.nlr«Uidn.un.(,ls,, 

Unp,r„l«« lul,.,rni jau^ui„„d, h.mn,^ ■ 
lo»r» lnifcT.^u., p.ljrndi tn 
■n.f* ■ ITKintrn |i«l| f-jun iUi (.Hi) jdlilboraln no., 
(ulirtMli iHiniin, • nnimtiiii . rirrruriiiil imhi pjlirmli 
fcominn. rr^ioi. rriKTr (iKfl •.mpo.i.m M, /arik 
/Wr*inH nUtfmiti ‘in nuriA* {Mtnii 


ifru^.jir» . |n I—,... aixiT 

>1 ^1* ftl.i,. p*irr«i 


(4., Vt ti 

inij-r-»rm. ,>]hH ; 

!■»•«<>( tr< '.fH. 

<«:•. * Ptmu-j • .. v. ' ■ It.. , , 

ttW» Mi* t'M'. d. U UnJ. ... ,1,44,. 

4'K >)K I. • .. ^1 111— aUm •n4#fTi MO . 

••!!* t,... . ut« .. . . j*-i ,1 IIm) M 

•MO'l '.jW . , .44., |,i. .1, 4-^ |»l « ' I 

<•*')!. mrim t-r> 4 iitir«i 

(•*0 IVryirrM S—1 />.#.- -r- ■«« '!■.. n. <-- 

|VMM . .»i<l .!• IMMtM. ♦..* 

4 *fc«, \w«l //. t,M* /.*.,« f-a,. , ,.y.n ..a. .■>•,.• • 

W*a’» U l «M»»I I I fn .!.«• n««l 

... >-.< »a.n4a 

I««. M* In.NAM.O* fk, •ft.d 

, 4A«.|... •-• 1 . itilf- 

»*M. I .Sn, Ult Om. MOk. 


I l» n 

I »• \ 

ll»- . * Jit**! 4tU<4 Jt'* ' h****** 

T— 

(.f i: oicil. .(.ml4i* . ««■■ 

,». K,I»I !■. 

TO. rtf • l...ii.n- -V,.;. non ImWi • ■■.I. Trndi 

,/„r,v.nd. l,K-) ■ .nimum, iH.n rtf Innon (U I ' , 
non-l,.U« roniMnill rt rclrwli -nnn.n. . 

Si .,-«•■ non loO... torU ft Itf.'i tfl.niom (i.tStf). 
non rtf l.omo '. • MiwrMrrmli .nimio . lium.ioiUlo 
tltjJ pfoicipium rtf’- KruUrtfroJi tl ivf t .Jinli ,,,iiiuii.. 

X, . I ...0 •- *■ ■’ 

.... ftl.-I.". N—l . tf •••■ “•. ■ 

'T - .(I'.i ;»>l-i..»4«J©uo». Imc **t«. 4 m. fc.-*. /♦'<« • n 

•“MAo. '«■ . 1*^ 

,« a..I,. tiii.U* MbiStt*** **U» MO ••k 

(,«i. (I I N>'(> .)«>» luo*a4 nr iMBU^tkHri4*« Minn# Mt* i>bt 


• . M *Im 


i.*»i n r*>^ 

•i .'d.-kn- ,1 ..k-.,-. 


l•l•M korrH S4 


j.n. .>11 *. U «. 
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II, 


■ t'lt II 


■U,, 


yijM.la’ ’ H.. .»v»r*.|i r4 i ' ,.,r 

mill. I. pHr;. HfVll, *'’! 

l*»» • priiiri|i;::m * *'** 

M-'N M. I . ; Ji.ibrnlh.. p„r.. 

^ *' ' ' "lU, (if, ,j : 

li ' ft I. , iti-.jr "»h.. i..; «. . . * • 


-. 5 r piti.. i|i, r| 
- ’fjai. ip.imi prnli o,. 


•lit If . 


-H|i »• atl tititm prinri 
prm non p. . ' - r prr,|,| pnn-ijK-m .s 

’ ’I'*' phnrtptii i,, imiIh* 

^■*mu »inml.:.Lsu!w. . 1 , .dimpt... . , \ 

M. it -,<.1* illd ipir. ll .. Of . f 1^,,. 

pill i.o Xt y-.*.: vcrr |n; -il 

ill I, »..!•'It (i f, point) 4 rovrniiiiin jmoir qnainof 

m«rntror ' .j n wlimplrrr • ill*, tieo 

''' ^ kd ' •ir iiiJura pkiri .luiiri. 


.V 


i.u,r t> ll< 


< 111 

i- ,.l f I 



• ’■ 


<• i < r 

<A) , 



‘ 



I •»I » r 

- I 'ij 1“" '•* 

^ xi.vm M... ..■..'-••1'“'"'"™' 

. .,1.(4. 1 .1 lnoni.|.i. I "y ^ I ,ln„l 


I 

ntm lio«ir» 
r ' flint 1^1 
limrl 1 i , I ’ •' 

non polrtl «««! 


O/'l'*-. 


. .. li.i.i 

M.l. ■ (!■ 

luqu'- . - ■ 
ih ilKf.tr I • 


/ .J k/.. 




ti6 .. 

mJ Ua-a • ~ *t< 


..•H - I 

ill > 


l.. i» H 
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Mri«rri 

'■rrn.n) T">ni; .rr.,m rrm.Um 

ipon rl nihil .ampliiu * *. ^ *n 

I. Mr,^ .i, T«, b„ ,„ 3 ,. „ 

n,m , dr « 

i^or lu „■ .„d,„, 

dWn,^ r«p,U /0v‘,rnl,m uIuUImL 
a.,n )«l.cba. 

^ .r.u ™ hominibu, 

c.c1mI (.. c. oniniun. romn...„rn, r« rxi.tinuUn) 

aiw l,omin,i. (,ai,drl«l .,me,r „>/./,•, ,1, 

abu , ut cirrcrrcl \iflulrm. 


Ul,.i.uMr.. ..urn m^, 

r.rt. 1 . Ji,!,,. „„ 4 ,| 

r*Wai. 

^Hrrrt .SiM .ropi prrcoMtdinrm Mn pvnmiiminn 
intrrttf nrtalu p»rfir«lMHU ««it iBprrrrrti..Bl Mr<. ai 

** »l)ru|iM«in«lp p>«r»uu crrlii>cr» nrrral ftin ,am)o --fnm 

p^trrr yakrtwnt. \ UL fiaUH <;&.« VitHi. f. 5; ,1. tt 
4Uri{Miliu. 

'»<«) II Hi). UiMftum prc arcrptn bmrftrin cralia*. NC^Wl 
r.(||),„JHjt« t.ki »< Mto abk 

fM.<>ll rVM 4»*.i|M*|a« Ttem tmt #* lM|>rnilajT«i /a laUft 
Mprra«i< 

(•*<■.) U r»miu«ir', iraprnt Airtiiiria pra boan naianafn 

iialM-n* , •(M'lUhai altuM vUtot ka ar »«l ia«l«« mi 
*»»*t lu Ml • |il<iM.MHtii «irlMlr iiraMatH, l«WM«r tilt »•»*« 
ftaai M «• ••■ itli ia.l#> luf fMH . tllf t««aipiuai Miatrr* 

C* Ml* bat 

H S' MdWIlxin all>«i4Mt 

I • HI Mil rali'Mtr, m aiiaa* ft 

Wtu laMt , 


flUlil ' '=■’ 

^ 1 . 1 . Ki 'jgrm <ohiil (jMj). afi'm 

^rintil |»»walif>ni-vjravil (i 2 i). •u‘Tm‘W* 

r\ie\ imp'’*'-**"' (533). tirm-fttil uflum trmpont pun<i*m. 

. ^ ^2 •). offatitutt, ftempimn non aAMimp'rni 

ah hoiniiiihiH \*»umflt nb l*ominil.itA jcl (■\rrfrii*Lia 
urlulnu. <//*</'■**(• wi)ilanilti hnoiinibw* rxrirff »ir- 

lulrni"- ll*|UP .i«'" •up.nli. . ,)pr,l,/ln'^rs . mUl 

rit migix nuKiKiin (i- ■". 1 “*) * 'I"''" b™"*'"’*” 

l.ll. Mn’f I’r i. M/mVrpjlii j i..m run 

..' ■ ■■" rurt 

: / . 1 - 

^ -, 1. /b » tjf II l*l♦.4bW». r*r4«i» • 

(.»») Prrp^riia Nn«l /**»«»«.» ^ 

|«ia ipdw 4 *f('I 

(!•») II Qu*a4«n*» iH4/a»1rm - - • 

i^t^) Si »• , 

cri' .-.1 

(c.Mjur v-'-"—•’■-j;;;; 

^ ^ <***l ****"* ‘••'♦r"*"' **"* **“ 

:i* .. —••—^ 




• i«r" 


, .1 <• 


*,aMW 

(..«.)< »’■«' 

fu • • •• 

Ui-T"* P^* 


Lai «t V..»» . 


„a r**" lA 


>tuu 

ii-.'' ’ r— 
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■ m impruhomoi tHMniuuai* AuU (iWrigiio), ngn 
rum imjtf. ihu ^miuihub (u:) lt., | ni. .V 
mijir.Jit i ... 'Jidj. u ruiii m.|.ri.lii. bi.uii,,,!,,. 

•J. 1 ; Mf‘'\!rr /r/rAo/t|iuu. ciiui julWa vr»t« ^ 

o ' . ju’ *i’ih »cf in lull! ob/m ratUinvm loco. Ji* 

all! V»'»«»*V*u»Vfi^,i»h uuliim aiiiinmn (i.« 

Litn quo MYcnaUtur imi//v 

■--I. (tuMido rum AomtnAitt n»lM« (L r. inurUni*) 
«nj.ihklur (iih), s* rorum pilrut immi rur/ rrritu (aiq) 
•• ..!ncno-%uhu .Iwrrhal iUo., .uuimitwi 

■ yjugt^ tn'pii nalunw ju ir *. •Ufirm. (Tr3,j 

riwnl (|ui, hono»-Ekrini(ni »tMu *ifrmnnr«*,vr 
nin-nr. nun arciiiirbit romm fW/oAgA^n*. /hrrv s/twn 
< qurhit • •, /7M rrat clum ^wm nmi auliroahil |*unuii 
li. e.«H» puriut* nsef aihrr ^/cs • (aJa). 


<u*> \ . lUyai Ml 
(••^111 1 Cmm 


(»>•(> II g ill h a »a WbtMRM nlauM 

lu.' 

(*'^1 fiHiaiaf, mom aJ * .da.*'. Mil aii 

I*’ *'•!.•*, (atfaiaw), rrlrfra4aM «•(. .baiaaiU «rri-1 «*t. 

( • •)|V.|,miaV.n mUtmtMit. rn tmori tmmm ttmt 

'• ■■ <■ r-MU./(jaaanw rnp*l>. baanat a* 

« ■- M *ii*i»a*Waii*i»Mla4a(iafca«. "ta la»Hiii>a«. .-"i a4ir* 

^4 .Mua*. Itupii «*«|Man« r«T«<>.i nUtanmlaalMa aim Iiab«4a« 
•' la^iffi |«4i«ai 


a-Vai« . 
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APPENDIX 8: SYNOPTIC EDITION OE SCHOPENHAUER’S SINOEOGY ESSAY (1836 & 1854) 


1st ed.(1836) 


Sinology. 

Nothing may be more telling an indicator 
of the high standard of China’s civiliza¬ 
tion than the almost unbelievable number 
of its inhabitants that, according to an of¬ 
ficial census of 1813, amounted to 361 
V 2 million. Indeed, if we compare different 
periods and countries, we notice that, on 
the whole, the level of civilization and 
the number of inhabitants move in step. 

Because of their pushy eagerness 
to teach the ancient Chinese people their 
own, comparatively recent beliefs, 

the Jesuit missions 
of the 17th and the 18th centuries did 
not manage to inform themselves about 
the beliefs that reign there. Thus Europe 
has only in the present age gained some 
knowledge of the religious landscape of 
China, and we know that there are three 
faiths. [First,] the ancient teaching of 
reason or world-order that was treated 
by the philosophers long before Confucius, 
the teaching of the principle inherent in all 
things, the great One, the lofty peak. It 
now seems to have receded very much to 
the background and its teachers appear 
to have fallen into discredit. 


2nd ed. (1854) 


Sinology. 

Nothing may be more telling an indicator 
of the high standard of China’s civiliza¬ 
tion than the almost unbelievable number 
of its inhabitants. According to Gutzlaff, it 
is now estimated at 367 million. Indeed, 
if we compare different periods and 
countries, we notice that, on the whole, 
the level of civilization and the number 
of inhabitants move in step. 

Because of their pushy eagerness 
to teach the ancient Chinese people their 
own comparatively recent beliefs, and 
because of their vanity-driven effort to 
look for earlier traces in China, the Jesuit 
missions of the 17th and the 18th centu¬ 
ries did not manage to thoroughly inform 
themselves about the beliefs that reign 
there. Thus Europe has only in the pres¬ 
ent age gained some knowledge of the 
religious landscape of China. We do know 
that there is, first of all, a national cult 
of nature that is common to all and that 
stems from the most ancient times—re¬ 
portedly even from the times before man 
had discovered the use of fire, which is 
why the animal sacrifices were offered 
uncooked. To this cult belong the sacrifices 
that the emperor and the grand dignitar¬ 
ies publicly perform at set times or after 
great events. They are especially directed 
to the blue heavens and the earth—to the 
former at the winter and to the latter at 
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1st ed.(1836) 


2nd ed. (1854) 


the summer solstice—and furthermore to 
all possible powers of nature such as the 
sea, mountains, rivers, winds, thunder, rain, <ii8> 
fire, etc., each of which is presided over by a 
genius to which numerous sanctuaries are 
dedicated. On the other hand, sanctuaries 
are also dedicated to the genii that are 
in charge of each province, town, village, 
street, and even family funeral and some¬ 
times a shop; but these latter only receive 
a private cult. But the official cult is also 
rendered to the great former emperors, 
the founders of dynasties, and to heroes, 
i.e. to all those who have by their teachings 
or deeds become benefactors of (Chinese) 
mankind. These also have sanctuaries; Con¬ 
fucius alone has 1,650. Hence the great 
numberof small sanctuaries all over China. 
Linked to this cult of heroes is that which 
every pro per family dedicates to its ances¬ 
tors on their graves.— Apart from this 
general cult of nature and heroes there 
are, from a more dogmatic point of view, 
three religious doctrines in China. First, 
that of the Taossee, founded by Laotse, 
the older contemporary of Confucius. It is 
the doctrine of reason, as the inner world 
orderorinherent principle of all things, the 
great Cne, the lofty gable beam {Taiki) that 
carries all rafters of the roof yet hovers 
above them (properly the all-pervading 
world soul), and the Tao, i.e. the Way, namely 
to salvation, i.e. to deliverance from the 
world and its misery. A description of 
this teaching was given to us in 1842 
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1st ed.(1836) 


Second, the wisdom of Confu¬ 
cius, which is especially popular with 
< 127 > the scholars and politicians and which 
resembles a broad, somewhat common¬ 
place moral philosophy without a basis in 
metaphysics. 

Finally, for the great mass of the na¬ 
tion, there is the solemn and loving teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha whose name in China 
is pronounced Fo, whereas in Tartary he 
is called Schakia-Muni, also Burkhan- 
Bakschi, hut in India often Gotama.* 


* Forthe general acquaintance with his life 
and his teaching I recommend especially a 
beautiful biography of his, as it were the 
gospel of the Buddhists, by Deshauter- 
ayes, in French in volume 7 of the Journal 
Asiatique, Paris 1825. — Likewise, one 
finds much valuable information about 
Buddhism in the Melanges Aslatiques 


2nd ed. (1854) 


by Stanislas Jullen in the translation of 
Laotseu Taote-king, wherein we see that 
the meaning and spirit of the doctrine of 
Tao are wholly congruent with those of 
Buddhism. Nevertheless, this sect seems 
now to have very much receded to the 
background and its teachers, the Taossee, 
fallen into discredit. —Second, we have the 
wisdom of Confucius, which is especially 
popular with the scholars and politicians. 

To judge from the translations, this is a 
broad, common-place, and for the most 
part political moral philosophy without 
any basis in metaphysics; it appears quite 
specifically insipid and boring. —Finally 
there is, for the great mass of the nation, 
the solemn and loving teaching of the 
Buddha whose name (or rathertitle) is in 
China pronounced as Fo or Fuh, whereas 
in Tartary the Victorious-Perfected One 
is called after his family name Schakia- 
Muni but also Burkhan-Bakschi, by the < 119 > 
Burmese and in Ceylon mostly Gotama, 
also Tatagata, while he originally was called 
Prince Siddharta. 


# For the benefit of those who want to 
get closer acquaintance with Buddhism I 
will here list from the relevant literature 
in European languages those publications 
which I, on account of my ownership and 
familiarity with them, can truly recom¬ 
mend; some others, for example by Hodg¬ 
son and A. Remusat, I omit on purpose. 
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1st ed.(1836) 


2nd ed. (1854) 


par Abel-Remusat Vo\. 1. 1825 — and 
also in J. J. Schmidt’s Geschichte der 
Ost-Mongolen [History of the Eastern 
Mongols] 1829. — And now that the 
Asiatic Society of Paris is finally in pos¬ 
session of the Gandschur or Kaghiour, we 
can look forward with joyful confidence to 
a presentation of Buddhism based on its 
own canonical books. 


I) Dsanglun, or the Wise and the Fool, in 
Tibetan and German, by J. J. Schmidt, 
Petersb. 1843, 2 vols, 4., contains in the 
preface to the first (i.e. Tibetan) volume 
from pp. XXXI to XXXVIII a very short but 
excellent summary of the entire teach¬ 
ing, very useful for a first acquaintance 
with it; also, the entire book is to be rec¬ 
ommended as a part of the Kandschur 
(canonical books). —2) By the same ex¬ 
cellent author, several German lectures 
about Buddhism that were held between 
1829 and 1832 and later in the Acad¬ 
emy of St. Petersburg are to be found 
in the relevant volumes of the Academy 
Proceedings. As they are exceedingly 
valuable for the knowledge of this religion, 
it is very desirable that they be printed 
together and be published in Germany. 
— 3) By the same author: Researches 
about the Tibetans and Mongols, Pe¬ 
tersb. 1824. — 4) By the same author: 
about the kinship of gnostic-theosophi- 
cal teachings with Buddhism. 1828. — 
5) By the same author: History of the 
East-Mongols, 1829. — 6) Two papers 
by Schiefner, in German, in the Melanges 
Asiat. tires du Bulletin historico-philol. de 
I’acad. de St. Petersb. Tom. 1.1851. — 7) 
Samuel Turner’s Journey to the court of 
the Teshoo Lama, a. d. E., 1801. — 8) 
Bochinger, la vie ascetique chez les Indous 
et les Bouddhistes, Strasb. 1831. — 9) 
In vol. 7 of the Journal Asiatique, 1825, 
there is an very beautiful biography of 
the Buddha by Deshauterayes. — 10) 
Burnouf Introd. a I’hist. du Buddhisme, 
Vol. 1,4. 1844. — 11) Rgya Tsher Rol- 
pa, transl. from the Tibetan by Foucaux. 
1848,4. This is the Lalitavistara, i.e. the 
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1st ed.(1836) 


2nd ed. (1854) 


life of the Buddha, the gospel of the Bud¬ 
dhists. — 12) Foe Koue Ki, relation des 
royaumes Bouddhic[ues, transl. from the 
Chinese by Abel Remusat. 1S30. 4. — 

1 3) Description du Tubet, transl. from 
the Chinese into Russian by Bitchourin 
and from Russian into French by Klaproth. 
1831. —14) Klaproth, fragmens Boud- 
dhic^ues, offprint from the nouveau Journ. 
Asiat. March 1831. — 15) Spiegel, de 
ofhciis sacerdotum Buddhicorum, Palice 
et latine. 1841. — 16) By the same au¬ 
thor, anecdota Palica, 1845. — 17) Asi¬ 
atic researches, Vol. <5. Buchanan, on the 
religion of the Burmas; and Vol. 20, Cal¬ 
cutta 1839, part 2, contains three very 
important papers by Csoma Korosi that 
contain analyses of books of the Kand- 
schur. — 18) Sangermano, the Burmese < 120 > 
Empire; Rome, 1833. — 19) Tumour, the 
Mahawanzo, Ceylon, 1836. — 20) Up- 
ham, the Mahavansi, Raja Ratnacari and 
Rajavali. 3 Vol. 1833. — 21) The same 
author’s doctrine of Buddhism. 1829. 
fol. — 22) Spence Flardy, Eastern mona- 
chism, 1850. — 23) The same author’s 
Manual of Budhism. 1853. These two ex¬ 
cellent books that were written by its au¬ 
thor after a twenty-year stay in Ceylon 
and oral instruction by its priests, have 
given me more insight into the innermost 
heart of Buddhist doctrine than any oth¬ 
ers. They merit being translated into Ger¬ 
man, but unabbreviated, as otherwise the 
best could easily be omitted. 
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His teaching reigns in 
the largest portion of Asia and counts 
according to Upham, the latest researcher, 
300 million faithful, which probably con¬ 
stitutes the greatest number among all 
faiths of this planet. These three religions 
of China—of which the most widely ad¬ 
opted Buddhism, very much to its credit, 
subsists entirely without state protection 
and solely hy its own power, are not in 
the least hostile toward each other; rather, 
they exist calmly side hy side. They even 
have, possibly through mutual influence, 
a certain conformity with each other, 
which is why there is even an adage that 
“the three teachings are just one.” 


All of these three 
religions are neither monotheistic nor 
polytheistic and, at least in the case of 
Buddhism, also not pantheistic because 
the Buddha did not regard as theophany 
a world that is submerged in sin and suf- 
<128> fering and whose beings, all destined to 
die, subsist for a short while by eating 
one another. Anyhow, the word panthe¬ 
ism essentially contains a contradiction 


2nd ed. (1854) 


This religion which, on account of its <120> 
inherent excellence and truth as well as its 
majority of adherents, is to be regarded as 
the most noble on earth, reigns in the larg¬ 
est portion of Asia and counts according 
to Spence Hardy, the latest researcher, 

309 million faithful, which is, far more than 
any other religion. — 

These three religions of China, 
of which the most widely adopted Bud¬ 
dhism, very much to its credit, subsists 
entirely without state protection and 
solely by its own power, are not in the 
least hostile toward each other; rather, 
they exist calmly side by side. They even 
have, possibly through mutual influence, 
a certain conformity with each other, 
which is why there is even an adage that 
“the three teachings are just one”. The 
emperor, for his part, professes all three; 
but many emperors until most recent 
times have been especially fond of Bud¬ 
dhism; evidence of this is found in their 
deep respect of the Dalai-Lama and the 
Teschu-Lama to which they uncondition¬ 
ally accord preeminence. — All of these 
three religions are neither monotheistic 
nor polytheistic and, at least in the case 
of Buddhism, also not pantheistic because 
the Buddha did not regard as theophany 
a world that is submerged in sin and suf¬ 
fering and whose beings, all destined to 
die, subsist for a short while by eating 
one another. Anyhow, the word panthe¬ 
ism essentially contains a contradiction 
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1st ed.(1836) 


and is a concept that cancels itself; thus 
it has never been regarded as more than a 
courteous expression hy those who under¬ 
stand serious business. Thus the brilliant 
and sharp-witted philosophers of the past 
century never thought of not regarding 
Spinoza as an atheist because he called 
the world Deus\ rather, this discovery was 
reserved for the clown philosophers of 
our times who know nothing but words 
and are even proud of this. 


The Europeans who made efforts 
to gain knowledge about the religious 
scene of China were at first, as is usual, 
aiming at similarities with their own in¬ 
digenous religion. 

Because in their mind 
the concept of religion was almost iden¬ 
tical with that of theism, or at least so 
tightly fused that separation was not an 
easy task, and because before the arrival 
of more detailed information about Asia 

the opinion 

was current in Europe that all peoples of 
the globe venerate a sole God or at least 


2nd ed. (1854) 


and is a concept that cancels itself; thus 
it has never been regarded as more than 
a courteous expression by those who 
understand serious business. Thus the 
brilliant and sharp-witted philosophers 
of the past century never thought of not 
regarding Spinoza as an atheist because 
he called the world Deus: rather, this 
discovery was reserved for the clown < 121 > 
philosophers of our times who know noth¬ 
ing but words, are even proud of this and 
speak of “acosmism”: these jokers! As for 
me, I would like to give them the free advice 
to leave to the words their meanings, and 
to use a different word where one means a 
different thing - and thus to call the world 
“world” and the gods “gods”. 

The Europeans who made efforts 
to gain knowledge about the religious 
scene of China were at first, as is usual 
and as formerly also the (5reeks and Ro¬ 
mans in similar circumstances had done, 
aiming at similarities with their own in¬ 
digenous religion. Because in their mind 
the concept of religion was almost identi¬ 
cal with that of theism or at least so 
tightly fused that separation was not an 
easy task, and because before the arrival 
of more detailed information about 
Asia—for the purpose of the argument e 
consensu gentium —the very wrong opinion 
was current in Europe that all peoples of 
the globe venerate a sole God or at least 
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1st ed.(1836) 


a supreme God 

and because they were in a country where 
they the saw many temples, priests and 
monasteries as well as frequently per¬ 
formed religious customs: all of this 
contributed to their firm presupposition 
that they were bound to find theism also 
there, even though its form might be very 
strange. After this expectation was disap¬ 
pointed it was, in view of the course that 
their inquiry had taken, only 

natural that their first 
news of those religions consisted more 
<129> of what they did not contain than of their 
positive content—the understanding of 
which must for various reasons be dif¬ 
ficult for Europeans, for instance already 
because they have been brought up in 
optimism, whereas in those regions exis¬ 
tence itself is seen as an ill and the world 
as a stage of misery on which one had 
better not be; then because of the decisive 
idealism that is essential to Buddhism 
as well as Hinduism—a view which is 
known in Europe only as a paradox that 
can hardly be seriously considered and 
is held by some abnormal philosophers, 
whereas in Asia it is integrated into the 
faith of the people. In Hindustan it is 
generally accepted as the teaching of 
Maya, and in Tibet, the headquarter of the 
Buddhist church, it is even presented in 
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a supreme God and creator of the world, 
and because they were in a country where 
they the saw many temples, priests and 
monasteries as well as frequently per¬ 
formed religious customs: all of this 
contributed to their firm presupposition 
that they were bound to find theism also 
there, even though its form might be very 
strange. After this expectation was disap¬ 
pointed a nd they had found that there was 
no conception of such things and no words 
to express them, it was, in accordance with 
the spirit in which they had performed 
their investigations, natural that their first 
news of those religions consisted more of 
what they did not contain than of their 
positive content—the understanding of 
which must for various reasons be diffi¬ 
cult for Europeans, for instance already 
because they have been brought up in 
optimism, whereas in those regions exis¬ 
tence itself is seen as an ill and the world 
as a stage of misery on which one had 
better not be; then because of the decisive 
idealism that is essential to Buddhism as 
well as Hinduism —a view which is 
known in Europe only as a paradox that 
can hardly be seriously considered and is 
held by some abnormal philosophers, 
whereas in Asia it is integrated into the 
faith of the people. In Hindustan it is 
generally accepted as the teaching of <122> 
Maya, and in Tibet, the headquarter of the 
Buddhist church, it is even presented in 
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very popular form in a religious comedy 
performed at important festivities. In this 
comedy, the Dalai-Lama is shown in a 
dispute with the chief devil. The former 
represents idealism, the latter realism. 
The latter says among other things: “What 
is cognized through the five sources of all 
cognition (the senses) is no illusion, and 
what you teach is not true.” After long 
disputes, the matter is finally decided by 
throwing dice: the realist, i.e. the devil, 
loses and is chased away with general 
mockery, (according to a description of 
Tibet translated from the Chinese, found 
in Asiatic Journal new series, Vol. 1. p. 1 5). 
If one keeps in mind these fundamental 
differences in the whole way of thinking, 
one will find it excusable, and even natu¬ 
ral that the Europeans in their research on 
Asia’s religions first stuck to the negative 
< 132 > standpoint that is in fact foreign to the 
matter at hand. This is why we find a lot 
of negative utterances about them that do 
not advance positive knowledge at all. 

For instance 

in the Lettres edifiantes (1819 edition, 
Vol. 8, p. 46) it is said: “The Buddhists, 
whose idea of transmigration was gener¬ 
ally accepted, are accused of atheism,” 


2nd ed. (1854) 


very popular form in a religious comedy 
performed at important festivities. In this 
comedy, the Dalai-Lama is shown in a 
dispute with the chief devil. The former 
represents idealism, the latter realism. 
The latter says among other things: “What 
is cognized through the five sources of all 
cognition (the senses) is no illusion, and 
what you teach is not true.” After long 
disputes, the matter is finally decided by 
throwing dice: the realist, i.e. the devil, 
loses and is chased away with general 
mockery.# If one keeps in mind these 
fundamental differences in the whole way 
of thinking, one will find it excusable and 
even natural that the Europeans in their 
research on Asia’s religions first stuck to 
the negative standpoint that is foreign to 
the matter at hand. This is why we find a 
lot of negative utterances about them that 
do not advance positive knowledge at all. 
They all have the aim of showing that the 
Buddhists and the Chinese in general are 
unfamiliar with monotheism—which indeed 
is an exclusively Jewish doctrine. For in¬ 
stance in the Lettres edifiantes (1819 edi¬ 
tion, Vol. 8, p. 46) it is said: “The Bud¬ 
dhists, whose idea of transmigration was 
generally accepted, are accused of atheism,” 

# Description du Tubet, transi. from the 
Chinese into Russian by ditchourin, and from 
Russian into French by Klaproth, Paris 1351, 
p. 65. — Also in Asiatic Journal new series, 
Vol. I, p. 15. 
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and in Asiatic Researches Vol. 6, p. 255, 
“The religion of the Burmese (i.e. Bud¬ 
dhism) shows a nation far advanced from 
the crudeness of savage nature and is in all 
actions of life much under the influence 
of religious opinions; yet it is ignorant 
of a Supreme Being, the creator and 
preserver of the universe. However, the 
system of morality recommended hy their 
fahles is perhaps as good as any among 
the religious doctrines prevailing among 
mankind. — Ibid.,p. 258: “Gotama’s (i.e., 
Buddha’s) followers are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, atheists.” — Ibid., p. 180. “The sect 
of Godama regards the faith in a divine 
being, who created the universe, to he 
highly impious.” — Ibid., on p. 268, 
Buchanan mentions that the Zarado or 
high priest of the Buddhists in Ava, Atuli, 
in an essay about his religion that he 
handed over to a Catholic bishop, counted 
among the six damnable heresies also the 
doctrine that “there exists a being who 
created the world and all things therein, 
and that this being alone is worthy of 
worship.” 
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and in Asiatic Researches Vol. 6, p. 255, 

“The religion of the Burmese (i .e. Bud¬ 
dhism) shows a nation far advanced from 
the crudeness of savage nature and is in all 
actions of life much under the influence 
of religious opinions; yet it is ignorant of 
a Supreme Being, the creator and pre¬ 
server of the universe. However, the 
system of morality recommended by their 
fables is perhaps as good as any among 
the religious doctrines prevailing among 
mankind. — Ibid.,p. 258: “Gotama’s (i.e., 
Buddha’s) followers are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, atheists.” — Ibid., p. 180. “The sect 
if Godama regards the faith in a divine 
being, who created the universe, to be 
highly impious.” — Ibid., on p. 268,<123> 
Buchanan mentions that the Zarado or 
high priest of the Buddhists in Ava, Atu¬ 
li, in an essay about his religion that he 
handed over to a Catholic bishop, count¬ 
ed among the six damnable heresies also 
the doctrine that “there exists a being who 
created the world and all things therein, 
and that this being alone is worthy of 
worship.” The very same is reported by 
Sangermano in his description of the 5ur- 
mese empire, Rome 1833, p. 81, where he 
concludes the listing of the six major her¬ 
esies with the words: “the last of these 
impostors taught that there exists a 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the world 
and all things in it, and that he alone is 
worthy of adoration.” In Colebrooke’s Essay 
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— No less do we see the learned 
sinologist Morrison in his Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary, Macao 1815 ff., Vol. 1, p. 217, 
labor to find in the Chinese dogmas the 
traces of a God, ready to interpret any¬ 
thing that seems to point in that direction 
< 131 > most favorably. However, in the end he 
has to acknowledge that nothing like that 
can be distinctly identified. In the same 
volume, p. 268 ff., where he explains 
the words Thung and Tsing, i.e., rest and 
movement, on which Chinese cosmogony 
is based, he closes with the words: “It may 
be impossible to absolve this system from 
the accusation of atheism.” — Recently, 
Upham also says in his History and Doc¬ 
trine of Buddhism, Lond. 1829, p. 102: 
“Buddhism presents us a world without 
a moral ruler, steerer, or creator.” — and 
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on the philosophy of the Hindus in the Trans¬ 
actions of the K. Asiat. Society, Vol. I (which 
is also reprinted in his Miscellaneous essays 
he says on p. 230: “The sects of Jain and 
Buddha are indeed atheistic, as they do 
not recognize any creator of the world or 
supreme reigning providence.” — On the 
same line.J.J. Schmidt in his“Forschungen 
Liber Mongolen und Tibeter,” p. 180, states 
that “the system of Buddhism does not 
knowan eternal, uncreated, singulardivine 
being which existed before all time and cre¬ 
ated all visible and invisible things: this idea 
is entirely foreign to it, and in Buddhist 
books onedoesnotfindtheslig htest trace 
of it.” — No less do we see the learned 
sinologist Morrison in his Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary, Macao 1815 ff., Vol. 1, p. 217, 
labor to find in the Chinese dogmas the 
traces of a God, ready to interpret any¬ 
thing that seems to point in that direction 
most favorably. However, in the end he 
has to acknowledge that nothing like that 
can be distinctly identified. In the same 
volume, p. 268 ff., where he explains the 
words Thung and Tsing, i.e., rest and 
movement, on which Chinese cosmogony 
is based, he closes with the words: “It may 
be impossible to absolve this system from 
the accusation of atheism.” — Recently, 
Upham also says in his History and Doc¬ 
trine of Buddhism, Lond. 1829, p. 102: < 124 > 
“Buddhism presents us a world without 
a moral ruler, steerer, or creator.” Likewise, 
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p. 2: “Buddhism is accused of having com¬ 
pletely excluded a creator and governor 
of the world from its system; and even 
though it can be positively proved that 
this is the true meaning of its teaching, it 
still admits the efficacy of fate {Pamata), 
whereby much of the necessary procedure 
of maintenance and governance is intro¬ 
duced into the system.” 


By these explications and quotations, I 
only wanted to introduce the very note¬ 
worthy passage whose presentation is 
the aim of the present section and make 
it easier to understand hy recalling the 
standpoint from which such research 
was carried out and thereby clarifying its 
relation to its object of study. When the 
Europeans in China did their research in 
the above-mentioned way and attitude, 
always aiming their questions at the high¬ 
est principle of all things, the power that 
reigns the world, etc., they had often been 
told about what is referred to by the word 
<132> Tien (Engl. T’heen). The literal meaning 
of this word is “Heaven,” as Morrison 
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the German sinologist Neumann says on 
pp. 10 & 11 of the treatise mentioned 
below: “In China, in whose language neither 
Muslims nor Christians found a word to 
represent the theological concept of God¬ 
head.” -“The words God, soul, spirit 

as something that is independent of mat¬ 
ter and governs it at will, are unknown in 

the Chinese language.”-“This train 

of thought is so intimately fused with 
language that It is Impossible to renderthe 
first verse of Genesis into real Chinese 
without a lengthy commentary.” — Just 
because of this. Sir George Staunton 
published in 1S48 a book entitled An 
inquiry into the proper mode of rendering 
the word God in translating the Gacred 
Scriptures into the Chinese language). 
By these explications and quotations, I 
only wanted to introduce the very note¬ 
worthy passage whose presentation is the 
aim of the present section and make it 
easier to understand by recalling the 
standpoint from which such research was 
carried out and thereby clarifying its rela¬ 
tion to its object of study. When the Eu¬ 
ropeans in China did their research in the 
above-mentioned way and attitude, al¬ 
ways aiming their questions at the highest 
principle of all things, the power that 
reigns the world, etc., they had often 
been told about what is referred to by the 
word Tien (Engl. T’heen). The. literal mean¬ 
ing of this word is “Heaven,” as Morrison 
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also indicates in his dictionary. But it is 
sufficiently well known that this word is 
also used figuratively and thus has a meta¬ 
physical meaning. Already in the Lettres 
edifiantes (edit, of 1819, Vol 11, p. 461) 
we find the following explanation about 
this: “Hing-tien is the material and visible 
heaven, Chin-tien the spiritual and invis¬ 
ible one.” Sonnerat, too, in his Journey to 
East India and China, vol. 4, chapter 1, 
says: “When the Jesuits quarreled with 
the other missionaries whether the word 
Tien means heaven or God, the Chinese 
regarded these foreigners as an unruly 
people and chased them to Macao.” At 
any rate, with this word the Europeans 
could first hope to be on the trail of the 
analogy of Chinese metaphysics and their 
own creed that they had sought with so 
much insistence. Research of this kind led 
to the result presented in a paper entitled 
“Chinese Theory of the Creation” that is 
found in Asiatic Journal, Vol. 22. Anno 
1826. 


At the said place, pp. 41 & 42, it is thus 
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also indicates in his dictionary. But it is 
sufficiently well known that this word is 
also used figuratively and thus has a meta¬ 
physical meaning. Already in the Lettres 
edifiantes (edit, of 1819, Vol. 11, p. 461) 
we find the following explanation about 
this: “Hing-tien is the material and visible 
heaven, Chin-tien the spiritual and invis¬ 
ible one.” Sonnerat, too, in his Journey to 
East India and China, vol. 4, chapter 1, 
says: “When the Jesuits quarreled with 
the other missionaries whether the word 
Tien means heaven or God, the Chinese <125> 
regarded these foreigners as an unruly 
people and chased them to Macao.” At 
any rate, with this word the Europeans 
could first hope to be on the trail of the 
analogy of Chinese metaphysics and their 
own creed that they had sought with so 
much insistence. Research of this kind 
led to the result presented in a paper en¬ 
titled “Chinese Theory of the Creation” 
that is found in Asiatic Journal, Vol. 22. 
Anno 1826. About the figure of Tschu- 
fu-tze, (also called Tschu-hi), who is 
mentioned there, I add that he lived in 
the twelfth century according to our 
chronology and is the most famous of 
all Chinese scholars because he synthe¬ 
sized and systematized the complete 
wisdom of the ancients. His work is the 
basis of present-day Chinese schooling, 
and his authority has the greatest weight. 

At the said place, pp. 41 & 42, it is thus 
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said: “The word Tien would seem to denote 
“the highest of the great” or “above all 
that is great on earth”: hut in practice its 
vagueness of signification is heyond all 
comparison greater, than that of the term 
Heaven in European languages.- 

Confucius says that “to affirm, 
that heaven has a man (i. e. a sapient be¬ 
ing) that is there to judge and determine 
crimes, should not by any means be said; 
nor, on the other hand, should it be af- 
<133> firmed that there is nothing at all to exer¬ 
cise a supreme control over these things.” 

“The same author was asked about 
the heart of heaven, whether it was intel¬ 
ligent or not, and answered: ‘one must 
not say that the mind of nature is unintel¬ 
ligent; but it has no resemblance to the 
cogitations of man’.”- 

“According to one of their au¬ 
thorities, Tien is called ruler or sover¬ 
eign (Tschu), because of the concept of 
supreme power, and another expresses 
himself in the following way about it: 
“if heaven (Tien) had no designing mind, 
then it would have to happen that a horse 
gets bom from a cow and that the peach- 
tree produces the blossom of the pear.” 
— On the other hand it is said that the 
mind of Heaven is deducible from what 

is the will of mankind! ” (By the exclama¬ 
tion mark, the English translator wanted 
to express his amazement.) I furnish the 
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said: “The word Tien would seem to denote 
“the highest of the great” or “above aU that 
is great on earth”: but in practice its vague¬ 
ness of signification is beyond all com¬ 
parison greater, than that of the term 
Heaven in European languages.- 

Choo-foo-tze says that “to affirm, 
that heaven has a man (i. e. a sapient be¬ 
ing) that is there to judge and determine 
crimes, should not by any means be said; 
nor, on the other hand, should it be af¬ 
firmed that there is nothing at all to exer¬ 
cise a supreme control over these things.” 

“The same author was asked about 
the heart of heaven, whether it was intel¬ 
ligent or not, and answered: ‘one must 
not say that the mind of nature is unintel¬ 
ligent; but it has no resemblance to the 
cogitations of man’.”- 

“According to one of their au¬ 
thorities, Tien is called ruler or sover¬ 
eign (Tschu), because of the concept of 
supreme power, and another expresses 
himself in the following way about it: 

“if heaven (Tien) had no designing mind, 
then it would have to happen that a horse 
gets bom from a cow and that the peach- 
tree produces the blossom of the pear.” 

— On the other hand it is said that the <126> 
mind of Heaven is deducible from what 

is the will of mankind! ” (By the exclama¬ 
tion mark, the English translator wanted 
to express his amazement.) I furnish the 
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[English] text: 

The word Teen would seem to 
denote “the highest of the great” or 
“above all what is great on earth”: but 
in practise its vagueness of signification 
is beyond all comparison greater, than 
that of the term Heaven in European 

languages. - Choo foo-tze tells us 

that “to affirm, that heaven has a man 
(i.e. a sapient being) there to judge and 
determine crimes, should not by any 
means be said; nor, on the other hand, 
must it be affirmed, that there is nothing 
at all to exercise a supreme control over 
these things.” 

The same author being ask’d 
about the heart of heaven, whether it 
<134> was intelligent or not, answer ’d: it must 
not be said that the mind of nature is un¬ 
intelligent, but it does not resemble the 
cogitations of man. - 

According to one of their authori¬ 
ties, Teen is call’d ruler or sovereign 
(choo), from the idea of the supreme 
control, and another expresses himself 
thus: “had heaven (Teen) no designing 
mind, then it must happen, that the cow 
might bring forth a horse, and on the 
peach-tree be produced the blossom of 
the pear”. On the other hand it is said, 
that the mind of Heaven is deducible 
from what is the Will of mankind !” 
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[English] text: 

The word Teen would seem to 
denote “the highest of the great” or 
“above all what is great on earth ”: but 
in practise its vagueness of signification 
is beyond all comparison greater, than 
that of the term Heaven in European 

languages. - Choo foo-tze tells us 

that “to affirm, that heaven has a man 
(i.e. a sapient being) there to judge and 
determine crimes, should not by any 
means be said; nor, on the other hand, 
must it be affirmed, that there is nothing 
at all to exercise a supreme control over 
these things.” 

The same author being ask’d 
about the heart of heaven, whether it 
was intelligent or not, answer ’d: it must 
not be said that the mind of nature is un¬ 
intelligent, but it does not resemble the 
cogitations of man. - 

According to one of their authori¬ 
ties, Teen is call’d ruler or sovereign 
(choo), from the idea of the supreme 
control, and another expresses himself 
thus: “had heaven (Teen) no designing 
mind, then it must happen, that the cow 
might bring forth a horse, and on the 
peach-tree be produced the blossom of 
the pear”. On the other hand it is said, 
that the mind of Heaven is deducible 
from what is the Will of mankind !” 
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The agreement of this last state¬ 
ment with my teaching is so conspicuous 
and surprising that, had it not been printed 
fully eight years after the appearance of 
my work, one would surely claim that I 
had taken my fundamental idea from it. 
For it is known that against new thoughts 
there are three main bulwarks: Refusing 
to take notice, refusing to admit its valid¬ 
ity, and claiming that it is old hat. However, 
with regard to the memorable passage 
just cited, it is not just that my priority 
(in Europe) is certain, but I have also in 
vain searched in all materials about China 
accessible to me for a confirmation and 
further elucidation of the Chinese dogma 
in question. Finally, I have also asked a fa¬ 
mous sinologist about this, but he could 
not enlighten me further. One will, I hope, 
believe me that, ignorant of the Chinese 
language as I am, I was not in a position 
to adopt thoughts for my own use from 
Chinese original texts that are unknown to 
<135> others—considering that the opposite is 
exceedingly rare and, where it occurs, does 
not remain unknown. 
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The agreement of this last state¬ 
ment with my teaching is so conspicuous 
and surprising that, had it not been printed 
fully eight years after the appearance of 
my work, one would surely claim that I 
had taken my fundamental idea from it. 

For it is known that against new thoughts 
there are three main bulwarks: Refus¬ 
ing to take notice, refusing to admit its 
validity, and claiming that it is old hat. 
However the independence of my funda¬ 
mental idea from this Chinese authority is 
clear because of the given reasons: for one 
will, I hope, believe me that, being ignorant 
of the Chinese language, I am thus unable 
to take thoughts for my use from Chinese 
original works that are unknown to others. 
Through further research I have learned 
that the cited passage very probably <127> 
and almost surely has been taken from 
Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary where it 
should be found under the character Tien: 
however I lack the opportunity to verify 
this. — ///gen’s Zeitschrift fur historische 
Theologie (Journal for historical Theology) 
vol. 7, 1837, contains an article by Neu¬ 
mann entitled “Die Natur- und Religions- 
Philosophie der Chinesen, nach dem Werke 
des Tschu-hi’ (“The Chinese philosophy of 
nature and religion according to the work 
of Tschu-hi”) in which, on pp, 60 to 65, 
there are passages that apparently have 
an identical source with those from the 
Asiatic Journal. However, they are trans- 
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Our knowledge of China is still so 
insufficient and fragmentary and the num¬ 
ber of sinologists so small that, without a 
stroke of luck, it may take many years until 
we learn more about the above-mentioned 
dogma that has been communicated in 
such deplorable brevity. 
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lated with a haziness of expression that 
is so common in Germany and prevents a 
precise understanding. Furthermore, one 
notices that this translator of Tschu-hi 
does not fully understand his text — but 
he is not to be reproached for that in view 
of the very great difficulty of the language 
for Europeans and the inadequacy of avail¬ 
able aids. In the meantime, we cannot cull 
from it the explanations we would like to 
have. We thus must seek consolation in the 
hope that, given the increased freedom of 
contact with China, some Englishman shall 
one day give us closer and more thorough 
explanations about the above-mentioned 
dogma that has been communicated in 
such deplorable brevity. 
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